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give a fuller and more diſtinct view of 

the character of ling James the firſt, 
than has ever yet been exhibited by any writer. 
1t is readily acknowledged that this character is 
in itſelf, a very mean ** deſpicable ſulject; 
but as it was attended with very extenſive and 
important "conſequences bath in his and the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns ; ſo it is humbly preſumed that an 
| — to illuſtrate that period of Engliſh bij- 
tory which falls within the plan of this ſubject, 
will meet with a favourable acceptance from the 
public. by 
There are inſerted in theſe papers a griae 
number of curious and intereſting facts, entirely 
omitted by our biftorians, who ſeem to have very 
little conſulted thoſe original writers, and ftate 
papers from whence the following account 1s 
chiefly compiled. 

The author does not think it neceſſary to make 
any apology for the freedom of his reflections; 
but only to declare that they were not made for 

AS. the 


T" HE dfon of hs following ſheets is to 


T7 PREFACE. 


Wl tbe ſake of pleafing or 3 any 1 or 
© ith | party in church or Tc but wholly 3 ta 
1 | ſerve the cauſe of liberty and truth. He | 
F if Feſſes himſelf inviolably attach'd to the civil wg 

il | religious liberties of mankind ; and therefore 
1 hopes the reader will indulge bim in that 
I warmth of | his reſentment, that boneſt indigna- 
tion, that is naturally raiſed by every i nflance 
of perſecution, tyranny, and oppreſſion ; provi- . 
ded he has nat any where expreſſed himſelf in a 
anner unworthy of the character Fa et 
man or a cbriſtian. 

For the reſt it is hoped that the curious wi 1/4 

find fume entertaintment, if not information, 
in this account; and that they will pardon the 


Faults and imper feftions of M for the ſake of 
its general tendency and defign. 


One thing the judicious and impartial bade 
wilt at leaſt, not be diſpleasd with, viz. that 
as the authorities bere quoted are the mofl au- 
thentie in themſelves, ſo the manner of quoting 
them is the moſt ee and juſt, that i is. 
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45 account of e cry Strange 
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A mean revenge of James. Wt an 


A great number of Scots attend 3 into 
England who are advanced to the higheſt bo- 
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The Scots ſhare largely i in his bounty at the ex- 
pence, and much to the regret of the Eng- 
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Honours in abundance heaped on the Engliſh | 
_ alſo, and that with little judgment, The 
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A 3 + James 
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9. for aſpertions, a aſſertions. 


8. for foul, read ſoul. 

Is. for detached, read detected. 
23. for 8 20 read 2 8 
25. dele in 
24. for wierns, readwierus. 


17. for procopins, read procopius. 


4- for and when, read or not. 


3. #n the note for Peter, read pater. 


32. for ſuanez, read ſuarez. 
26. for ſpalaſto, read ſpalatto. 


2. for feliatione, read filiatione. 


| 25 dele one. 


9. for Mr. read Dr. 
9. for this, read they. 


29. for mamrice, read maurice. 


1 . Vr amſſador, read ambaſſador. 


14. for heredithry, read . 


I, for ta, read to. 
28. for lawleis, read lawleſs. 
3. for poſlibly, read poſſible. 
"4 for ſubſe, read ſubject. 
21. for coutd, read could, 
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STUART, the ſixth 
of that name in Scotland, and 
in England, was born June 
19, 1566, He was the ſon of 
1 „ Lord Darniey (ſon, to 
Matthew earl of Lennox, by Margaret Dag. 
jas daughter to the widow of James the 


fourth, Who was the eldeſt dau hter to Hen IM 
ry the ſeventh d Mary « 


of 


The LTP _— JAMES: G 
of Seors, the only child of Jumes the all, 
king of Scots, 7 was fon of Janes the © 
fourth and Margaret his queen, the faid cld- 
eft daughter. of Henry the ſevenih of Eng- 
land. The g of a favourite ſecre- 
tary (A) when ſhe was great with child, in 

A? n h. ber 


(A) A favourite Step, '&c.} This was the . 
mous ( David Rixio, or Riſcio, an Italian, a merry 
&« fellow and good mufician, who was taken notice of 
C firſt of all on account of his voice, He was drawn 
ee in (ſays Melvil) to fing ſometimes with the reſt, and 
&« afterwards, when the queen's French ſecretary re- 
« tired himſelf to France, he obtained the ſaid office. 

„And as he thereby entered in greater credit, ſo he 
c had not the prudence how to manage the fame rightly. 
For frequently in preſence of the nobility, he would 
<< be publickly ſpeaking to her, even when there were 
< the greateſt conventions of the ſtates, Which made 
ec him to be much envied and hated, eſpecially when 
ce he became fo great, that he 18 all ſignatours 
<« to be ſubſcribed by her majeſty. So that ſome of 
* the, nobility would frown upon him, others would 
10 ſhoulder him and ſhut him by, when they entered the 
& queen's chamber, and found him always ſpeaking 
& with her. For thoſe who had great actions of law, 
6 new inſe ſtments to be taken, or who deſi red to pre, 
« vail againk their enemies at court, or in law ſuits _ 
before the ſeſſion, addreſſed themſelves to him, and 
e depended upon him, whereby in ſhort time he be- 
(a) Memoirs é came very rich.“ (g) Here was great familiarity we 
A of anos ſee, and ſuch as could not be much to the credit of a 
54. Fol. ſovereign. princeſs, For 'tis expected that ſuch a one 
Lond. 1603, ſhould maintain her rank, and ſcorn. to ſtoop to thoſe 
See likewiſe y ho have neither birth nor breeding; But Mary gave 
Oy herſelf up to David, and was adviſed by him in things 
. ef Scotland of the utmoſt importance. This appears from Melvil, 
by archbp, who Knew them well, and likewiſe from SY 
or 
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the ven: of JAMES I. 


4 het preſence, had ſuch an effect on this her 


fon, that even through Bis life he could not 


bear the fight of a drawn ſword. He was 
placed i in the throne after his mother's forced 


reſignation, July 25, 1567, being but little 
above a year old. He had the famous George 


* 3 Buchanan 


For bach theſe e us; 12 was the Saite the only Spotfwood, | 


perfon who prevailed on the queen to marry Henry lord! 1.7 on 
1668. : 


means of Rixio, © ſhe took ay the longer the better 
ee liking of him, and at length determined to marry | 


edit, 


Darnley. She at firſt diſreliſhed the propoſal; but thro' Lond. 


6 him.” ( 50. No wonder then common fame was not (b) Melvil, 


_ favourable in her reports of Mary, and that the envious p. 55. and 


and ill-natured hinted things reproachful to her virtue, =p 


T pretend not to ſay any 1 criminal paſſed between * 
the queen and her ſecretary (though her affair, after her 
huſband's death, with Bobo, Wobele induce one to 
ſuſpect her not incapable of a familiarity ſo diſhonour- 
able); but J think, all men muſt allow that things were 


not ſo decently managed between them as they dught. 
Perſons of an elevated rank, ſhould ftrive not only to 


be good, but to appear ſo; and careful to act in ſo pure 
and unexceptionable a manner, that envy itſelf may not 
be able to blaſt their reputation. However Mary had 
little regard to what the world ſaid. She continued her 
favour to her fiddling ſecretary, till a violent death put 
an end to it, to ber great horror and amazement. Rix2o, 
though he had procured the queen for Darley, could 
not long continue in his favour ; ſuſpicions being put 
into his head, be conſented to his murther, which was 


perpetrated ih the following manner, At fix o'clock 


at night, when the queen was at ſupper in her cloſet, 


« 2 number of armed men entered within the court, 
oc 


c 
ty 
TY 


leaning on the queen's chair) overthrew the table, 
candles, meat and diſhes. Rixio took the queen a- 


and going up into the cloſet (where the king was 


" bout the waſte, crying for merey, but George gy M | 
«G as 


189. 


} 


4 be LIFE of JAMES 


Buchanan for. his tutor, by whom he ſeems 


to have . profited little, and towards whoſe 
memory he 


t N l 6. 447 713 LET fr} 2-7 
& as plucked out the king's dagger, and ftruck Rixio 
« firſt with it, leaving it ſticking in him. He making 
great ſhricks and cries, was rudely ſnatched from the 
& queen, who could not prevail either with threats or 
«© entreaties to ſave him, But he was forcibly: drawn 
forth of the cloſet, and ſlain in the outer hall, and 


p. 64. 


but to bring him to public execution. And good it 

% had been for them ſo to have done, or then to have 
„taken him in another place, and at another time 

66 than in the queen's preſence. For beſides the great 

4 peril of abortion which her fear might have cauſed, 

« the falſe aſperſions caſt upon her fame and honour 

& by that occaſion,” were ſuch as ſhe could never di- 

« geſt, and drew on all the pitiful accidents that after- 

(4) Spotſ- «© wards enſued.” (d) The fright and terror the queen 
ng P* was in at the {ight of the drawn ſword, fo far influenced 
c ſures: us, he had ſuch an averſion to a naked ſword 

cc a]l his life-time, that he could not ſee one without a 

6 great emotion of ſpirits ; and though otherwiſe cou- 

<<. ragious enough, he could not over · maſter his paſſions 

c jn this particular. I remember, adds he, when he 

« dub'd me knight, in the ceremony of putting a na- 

&< ked {word upon my ſhoulder, he could not endure 

« to look upon it, but turned his face another way; 


cc inſomuch that in lieu of touching my ſhoulder, he 
(e) Digby of (c had almoſt thruſt the point into my eyes, had not 


9 of ac the duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright.“ (e) 
the end ef (BB) The famous George Buchanan for his tutor, by 


his diſcourſe hom he ſeems to have profited little, and towards 
ato. Lond. Whoſe memory he had a great averſion], Buchanan's 
1669. merit needs not to be celebrated by me. His fame c a 

2 | polite 


1 8 l great averſion (B). 25 Du- 


(6) Melvil, 4c her majeſty kept as 2 captive,” (e hut they had 
| jetty kep pt \ hey had 
no commandment from the contrivers ſo to kill him, 


the child in her womb, that Sir Kenelm Dig aſ- 


* 


9% LIFE JAMES, x 
ring his minority the kingdom had ſeveral 
regents, viz. his uncle the earl of Murray, 

his grandfather the earl of Lennox; and the 

earls of Mar and Morton; with the latter 

of whom the nobility being diſſatisfied, he 


polite writer, and a man of deep learning and ſolid 
judgment, is eſtabliſh'd on the moſt laſting founda- _ 
tions (a). Even thoſe who diſlike moſt of all his prin- (5-0: 
ciples, refuſe not to give him his due praiſe, And I ment of him 
need not be afraid to aſſert that his writings will be read in Bayle's 
and admired as long as learning in this part of the world a wang nga 
ſhall live. Melvil ſays, he was a man of notable en- chanan, note 
&« dowments for his learning and knowledge in Latin (H) 
ce poeſie, much honoured in other countries, pleaſant 
“ in converſation, . rehearſing at all occaſions moralities 
& ſhort and inſtructive, whereof he had abundance, . 
« inventing where he wanted.“ (b) A tutor this, wor- (% Mebil, 
thy a great prince, and fit to form the mind to virtue 5k 1105 
and: politeneſs! for I doubt not but he diſcharged with Spotſwood, 
honour the duty of his truſt, and did what in him lay P. 325. 
to inſpire his pupil with juſt opinions, and elegant ſenti- 
ments. But his labour was in vain, For it does not 
appear that ames improved any thing by his maſter, or 
ſtudied at all to copy after him, for his writings are 
wholly pedantic; his ſtile low and mean; his arguments 
taken from thoſe barbarians the ſchool men; and his 
method of treating his adverſaries was after the manner 
of your country controvertiſts, inſpired with the moſt 
fervent zeal. Abundant proof of theſe aſperſions will 
be found in the extracts I ſhall give of ſome of his 
writings in the enſuing notes. However not contented 
to diſgrace his tutor by his want of improvement, he 
treated him with contempt alſo, and reproach, Thus 
for inſtance, when the authority of Buchanan, for re- 
lifting kings, was alledged by cardinal Perron, Fames 
replies, Buchanan I reckon and rank among poets, 
“not among divines, claſſical or common, If the _ 

. ; 66 t 
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wes obliged to quit the regency, and James 
entered upon the government March 12, 
1578. 0 . it n _y be * 


; 60 hath burſt out here and there into ſome terms of 

ec exceſs, or ſpeech of bad temper ; that muſt be im- 

© puted to the violence of his humour, and heat of his 

(c) The © ſpirit.” (e) What a contemptible way of ſpeaking 
Noone of a tutor is this, more eſpecially of ſo great a man as 


h gh ad Buchanan? Had Buchanan been ever ſo wrong in his o- 


mighty pinion, the leaſt ſenſe of decency or gratitude ſhould 
prince James, 


be CET have reſtrained his pupil from ſpeaking of him after fuch 
of God, &c, a manner, Next to parents, tutors (if they have diſ- 


2515 by charged their parts well) have always been thought to 
a 


2 Win . have deſerved — * and thoſe who have refuſed 


1616. Lond. to give it, have been branded with baſeneſs and ingrati- 
Fol. p. 4fo..tude. For to form the mind to knowledge and virtue, 


to teach youth prudence, ſelf-government, and proper 
behaviour, is a work of Jabour and merit ; and fuch as 
perform it are entitled to gratitude and reſpet.——But 

in another place Fames plainly diſcovers his hatred and 

| averlion to the memory of his inſtructor; for he ſtiles 
his Hiſtory an infamous invective. | would have you, 
26 ſays he, to his ſon prince Henry, to be well verſed 
in authentick hiſtories, and eſpecially in our own 
ec hiſtories: I mean not of ſuch infamous invectives 
as Buchanan's or Knox s chronicles : and if any of 
“ theſe infamous libels remain unto your days, uſe the 


( Ul. 5. +66 law 6 the ae Messe, A 0 a) I will leave the 
176. 
reader 
Dii majorum umbris tenuem & fine nee been, 65 
Spiranteſque crocs, & in urna perpetuum ver, 
ui præceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 
Efle loco a "FO"; Sat. VII. v. 207, 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandfires reſt, 
No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt: 0 . 


Eternal ſpring, and riſing flowers adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn, 

Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 
As parents honour” dand as Gods obey d. | Ag 
CHARLES Davor. 


owe Linn JAMES 5% 
ſed for his own honour, or the welfare f 
his Subjects. He was greatly in the pow- _ 

er of his favourites the duke of Lennox, 

and the earl of Arran, through whoſe inſti- 

gations he performed many unpopular ac- 

tions (C). Whereupon being ſeized by the 
eee Sn oy” _- earls 


reader to make his own remarks on the baſeneſs of this 
paſſage, and the littleneſs of that foul that was capable 
of writing it concerning a preceptor. I will conclude 
this note by obſerving that the- probable cauſes of this 
hatred of the memory of Buchanan were the part he 
had acted againſt his mother; the principles of his hiſ- 
tory, which were oppoſite to the notions of regal power 
entertained by James; and the great awe in which he 
held him in his youth, according to Melvil (e). I would (e) Melvil, 
have it carefully obſerved, that this hiftory ftiled by?“ 5. 
James an infamous invective, is ſaid by archbiſhop 
' Spotſwood to be penned with ſuch judgment and elo- . 
«6 quence as no country can ſhew a better.“ (/). Lo nd 4 
(C) He was greatly in the power of his favourites, 
the duke of Lennox and the earl of Arran, &c.] The 
duke of Lennox was couſin- german to James's father; 
the earl of Arran was captain James Stuart, promoted 
to that dignity at the expence of the houſe of Hamil- 
ton, unjuſtly deprived of it. The duke of Lennox 
«© was led by evil council and wrong informations, 
* whereby he was moved to meddle in ſuch hurtful 
and dangerous courſes, that the reſt of the nobilit 
„became jealous of his intentions, and feared their 
«< eſtates. As for the earl of Arran, they deteſted his 
«© proceedings, and eſteemed him the worſt and moſt. 
s infolent inftrument that could be found out, to 
«© wrack king, kirk and country. The duke had been 
«© tolerable, had he happened upon as honeſt coun- 
8“ ſellors, as he was well inclined of himſelf: but 
he wanted experience, and was no ways vers'd in 
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nobility, as he returned from hunting, and 


conveyed to Ruthven caſtle, they obtained a 
charge for the duke of Lennox to depart the 


country, and for the confinement of the earl 


of Arran (D). . was followed by a pro 


ogy Le | TRIER 


ec. the tate af the country, 1 nor. oaks up in our reli- 


„ gion, which by time he might have been brought to 
«© have embraced, - But the carl of Arran was a ſcorn- 


5 er of religion, preſumptuous, ambitious, covetous, 


6« careleſs of the commonwealth, A deſpiſer of the no- 


(a) Melvil, “ bility and of all honeſt men.“ (a) Hopeful coun- 
p. 131. ſellors theſe for a young king! and adinirably fit for 
governing a kingdom. And yet theſe were the men 


who carried all before them, and obtained honours and 


| eſtates by wholeſale. Arran from a „ private gentle- 


© man was made gentleman of the bed- chamber, 


„ knighted, made a privy counſellor, and tutor of Ar- 

& ran. A few weeks after he was made captain of 
(3) Lives and (e his majeſty's guards, and created earl of Arran.” (b) 
charaQers of c Lennox in a few days after his appearance at court, 
of the 4 had a grant of the lordſhip of Arbraath, then he was 
crown and ** created earl of Lennox, governor of Dumbarton caſtle, 


date of Scot= c captain of the guard, firſt gentleman of the bed- 


_— ce chamber, and great chamberlain of Scotland, and 
Crawfurd, duke of Lennox. (c). 
Eſq; p. 17 to honour, and places of profit to ſuch men, muſt ne- 
. ad. ceſſarily have been very unpopular and diſtaſteful, and 

could not but be highly reſented. However tis but 


le) Id. p. juſtice to James, to acquaint the reader that he was 


15 very young, and conſequently moſt eaſily drawn aſide 
by thoſe who bad influence over him; and therefore 


more excuſable than he was in miſplacing bis bum 


afterwards, as he almoſt always did. 


D) Boing ſeized by the rl of Mar, bem ty 
obtained a charg e for the duke of Lennox. to depart the 
3 _ country 


earls of Mar and Gowry, with others of the | 


Theſe ſudden promotions 


* 


SIN 


= The LIFE of JAMES IJ. — 9 
cdlamation from the king, diſcharging the 
be commiſſions which he had b former ly given 
them, and declaring that in ſo doing he act- 
ed not by compulſion. However having 
regained bi liberty, he turned out of place 
thoſe who had been enemies to his favorites, 
and inſiſted on ſuch of the nobilities asking 
pardon as had been concerned in the affair of 
Ruthven; which cauſing a confederacy ane 
LOR Er nr ops ” np 


FR. 


country, and for the confinement of the earl of Arran, 
&c.] As the king was returning from ſtag-hunting 
in Atholez in his way towards Dumferling, he was 
ce, invited by the earl of Gowry to his houſe of Ruthven _ 
<« near Perth, The earl, who was at the head of the 
„ conſpiracy, inſtantly ſent to advertiſe his friends of 
“ what had happened. Whereupon ſeveral of the diſ- 
& contented nobility, and all thoſe that were in the 
„ Engliſh Intereſt at hand, repaired to Ruthven, where 
„without any ceremony they reſolved to detain the | 
& king, and keep him priſoner. The next day when Augolt ohh, 
< the king was eſſaying to get out, they ſtopt him; Pry 
„ wherefore-growing into a paſſion and weeping, Sir 
e Themas Lyon boldly, though rudely told him, it was 
< no matter for his tears, better that bairns greet than 
| © bearded men.” (a) After they had him in cuſtody (a) Craw- 
they preſented a ſupplication to him, “ repreſenting fad, r 
the falſe accuſations, calumnies, oppreſſions and per- £63 = 8 
ſecutions they had ſuffered for two years, by means 320. See al- 
ce of the duke of Lennox, and the earl of Arran, the ſo Mebvil, 
& like whereof were never heretofore borne in Scot- „ 
„ land.” Upon this repreſentation, the king, ſore a- 
gainſt his will, ſent orders to the duke to leave the king» 
dom, who obeying, died ſoon after at Paris, and the 
earl was confined for a time. Before this a Proclama- 
tion had been iſſued forth, “ declaring that it was his 
** own voluntary act to abide at Perth; and that the 
| Ts ES he %%% 7 0” 
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De LIFE f JAMES I. 
a riſing, iſſued in the death of the earl of 
Gowry (E), in revenge of which, as was ſaid, 
his fon engaged in the conſpitacy ſo much 
5 | talked 


ce HY AE an: ao that attended him, had done 
© nothing but what their duties obliged them unto, 
£& and which he took for a good ſervice performed both 
« to himſelf and the commonwealth.” ( 4) But all this 

was a mere act of diſſimulation, and the effect of con- 
ſtraint. As ſoon as he was at 187 he returned to the 
fame cotrſes, and behaved after his wonted manner. 
For favourites he muſt have, and ſo their pleaſure was 
conſulted, no n how the kingdom was pleaſed. 


— Slow ⏑ ⏑ ⏑⁰＋Üd et > > 
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(E) } Having benined Me- liberty, he inſiſted on ſuch 
of the nobility's afking pardon as were concerned in the 
affair of Ruthven, &c.] James, was never a man of 
his word, We ſee juſt now, that by proclamation, he 
had allowed what was done at Ruthven to be good ſer- 
vice, and he moreover had defired the kirk © to find it 

good for their parts, and to ordain the miniſters and 

«© commiſſioners of every ſhire to publiſh the ſame to 
c their  parifhioners, and to get the principal gentle- 
2 << men's ſubſcription to maintain the ſame,” (4) But 
no fooner had he got his liberty, but he acted quite dif- 
ferently from what he had declared to be his ſentiments, 
Arran was introduced again into court, „was made 
«© Chancellor, captain of the caſtles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling, and ruled fo as to make the whole ſubjects 
- < to tremble under him, and every man to depend up- 
on him, daily inventing and feeking out new faults 
* againſt diverfe, to get their efcheats, lands, benifices.“ 
He wrought ſo far with the king, that a proclamation 
wi publiſhed, . condemning the detaining his majeſty's 

xc perſon at Ruthven as a 123 moſt treaſonable. et his 
* majeſty declared, that he was reſolved to forget and 
& forgive that offence, providing the actors and affiſt- 
cc ers do ſhew themſelves penitent for the ſame, aſk 
_= pardon i in due time, and do not provoke him by their 

| « unlawful 


we UIFEf JAMES'Y, ut 
W talked of, and variouſly cenſured; which 
W terminated in the ruin of his family. 


C unlawful actions hereafter, to remember that at- 
= «<< tempt !” (50 Whereupon divers noblemen and others (5) Craw- 
= withdrew from the court, for fear, to ſome place of 3 390 
_—_ ſecurity ; for they well knew that their deſtruction was © wa. A 
aimed at, Whereupon the principal of them were or- 
= dered to confinement, which they not obeying, were 
denounced rebels (c). This was ſhocking behaviour, (e) Id. ib. 
and enough to provoke the moſt patient men to take a 
ſevere revenge ; for the king's word was no ſecurity, 

his promiſe could not be relied on, and no man was fafe 

who affronted his favourite, who made a mere dupe of 
his maſter, and ſacrificed his honour on all occaſions. 

A ſure proof this of Fames's weakneſs, and a ſufficient 
indication of what the world was to expect from him 
hereafter; for the tempers and diſpoſitions of men are 

pretty much the ſame through life. . As they arg in 

youth, fo are they in reality in age, though they may 

know better how to gloſs and diſguiſe, —3By this treat- 
ment of thoſe conrerned in the Ruthven affair, ſeveral 

of the nobility were induced to enter into an aſſociation, 

for reforming abuſes, ſecuring religion, and the preſer- 

vation of the king's perſon and eſtate, among whom 

was the earl of Gowry, who being taken, tried and 
condemned, was executed for treaſon. His majeſty 

« (ſays Melvil) had no intention of taking his life, but 

<« the earl of Arran was fully reſolved to have his lands, 

< and therefore to make a party to aſſiſt him in that de- 
„ ſign, he engaged to divide them with ſeveral others, 
upon condition that they would aſſiſt him in the de- 

“ ſign of ruining him; which afterwards he did, ha- 

“ ving by this means procured their conſent and votes.“ 

(4) What weakneſs and feebleneſs of government was (4d) Melvil, 
this] Arran was in effect king, whilſt James bore the p. 116. 
name, and under the royal authority committed the nn he 
moſt unjuſt actions; for all agree that Gowry had hard Grovfura, 
meaſure dealt him. In time the Gotwry n was P. 350. 

0 fr—eſtored 
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Mary, queen of Scots, having * of 
death pronounced on her, Oct. 11, 1586, 
at F ptheringnay, by the commiſſioners of 

queen 


reftored to honour and eſtate, but, as bieten tell us, 


nothing could allay the revenge of the two eldeſt ſons, 

for their father's blood, but the death of the king, which 

they attempted to have taken away at the earl's own 
1 houſe, Auguſt 5, 1600 (e) But they both loſt their 
a lives in the attempt, and ruined thereby their family; 
p. 458. for their houſes were demoliſhed, their eſtates confiſca- 
ted, and the whole family, by act of parliament prohi- 

bited to carry the name of Ruthven, The 5th of Au- 

ouſt was likewiſe ordered to be kept yearly in remem- 

brance of this deliverance. Whether there was 

any ſuch conſpiracy of the Goturies againſt the king, or 

whether it was only a pretence, in order to palliate the 

murther of them, has been very much debated, -Spor/- 

wood believed it: it was generally received as truth by the 

courkiers at the time it happened; and the aſſiſters of the 


„Y Burnet's king received honours and rewards. (/) Burnet (no way 


hiſtory of his prejudiced in favour of the king) gives credit to it; and 
dey wp Mr. Crawfurd tells us, that after what the earl of Cro- 


dutch edit, marty hath lain together in his hi/ftorical account of the 
12mo. conſpiracies by the earls of Gowry againſt king James, he 


hopes few or none will ſuſpect, far leſs doubt its truth 


| (8) Craw- and reality. (z) I hope I ſhall not be thought to be 


furd, p. 25 „% maliciouſly ſet againſt the royal family, or the (5 
(b) Craw- « great king who was more immediately concerned in 
74 4 x this affair,” if I give the reaſons that may be aſſign- 
fon. ed for the doubting concerning the truth of the king's 
narration. I could not act the part of a faithful hiſto- 
rian without it, and therefore muſt beg the reader's par- 
don for detaining him a little longer on this ſubject. 
: 1. We are to obſerve, that the next day after this h 
(7) Spotf- pened, the miniſters were called together at Edinburgh, 
wood, p. and deſired to convene their people, and give thanks 


W " perſian could be moved to do it. (i) 


450. Cal- unto God for the king's deliverance: but they by: no 


1 2. Though 
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queen Elizabelb, notwithſtanding her reſun 
ſing to anſwer and be tried; and the ſentence 


being confirmed by the Engliſh parliament. 
and their deſire moreover added, that it 
"mh might be put in execution; James ordered 
it to be repreſented to queen Elizabeth how 

= unjuſt he held that proeeeding againſt his 


9 . mother, | 


2. Though moſt of the miniſters being hereupon com- 


W manded to leave the city in 24 hours, and forbid to 


WF preach in his majeſty's dominions, on pain of death, 


complied, owning themſelves convinced of the truth of 


3 the conſpiracy ; Vet we find Mr. Robert Bruce ſaying he 


would reverence his majeſty's reports of that accident, but 


; | could not ſay he was perſtuaded of the truth of it. (K) ( Spotl 


3. Oſborn tells us, no Scotchman you could meet be- ,p. 467. 
yond ſea but did laugh at it, and the peripatetick politi- 
cians ſaid, the relation in print did murder all poſſibi- 
lity of credit. But I will not (adds he) wade farther 
in this buſineſs, not knowing how dangerous the bottom 
may prove, being by all mens relations foul and bloody, 


baving nothing to palliate it but jealouſy on the one fide, _ 
| and fear of the other. (/) And indeed the relation of (00 Works of 
| this affair in Sporſevoed is confuſed and marvellous, The Francis Of- 


- £ - = born, Eſq; 
drawing the king to Perth, the getting him from din- p. — 8e. 


ner to examine a ſtranger; the diſcourſe of Gotury's Lond. 1673. 
brother with him; and his ſtout and gallant behaviour Xe 2 
(which in no other part of his life appeared); and his p. 451. 
cauſing the two brothers to be killed, when he might 
with the ſame eaſe have ſecured them; the denials of 

Gawry's ſervants of their knowledge of the affair; and 

the tale of the earl's girdle, are circumſtances. which _ 

are not eaſily to be ſwallowed by the inquiſitive or 


ſceptical. . 


4. Burnet himſelf allows, that this conſpiracy. was 
charged at that time by the puritans in Scotland on the 
King, as a contrivance of his to get rid of that ear}, 
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mother, and that it did neither agree with 
the will of God, who prohibited to touch 
his anointed ones; nor with the law of na- 
tions, that an abſolute prince ſhould he ſen- 
tenced and judged by ſubjects; that if ſhe 
would be the firſt to give that pernicious ex- 
ample of profaning her own and other prin- 
ces diadems, ſhe ſhould remember that both 
1n nature and honour it concerned him to 


4 _ 


(#) Furs who was then held in great eſteem. (n) And afterwards 
y ho- be ſays, it was not eaſy to perſuade the nation of the 
nourable truth of this conſpiracy: for eight years before that 
3 time, king James on a ſecret jealouſy of the earl of 
Sir Henry Murray, then eſteemed the handſomeſt man in Scot- 
Neville, to land, ſet on the marquis of Huntley, who was his mor- 
perm! Se tal enemy, to murder him; and by a writing all in his 
7 2 Hate OWN hand, he promiſed to ſave him harmleſs for it. He 
papers, Vol. ſet the houſe in which he was on fire, and the earl fly- 
I. p. 156. ing away, was followed and murdered, and Huntley 
ſent Gordon of Buckey with the news to the king. Soon 
after, all who were concerned in that vile fact were 
pardoned, which laid the king open to much cenſure : 
and this made the matter of Gawry to be leſs believed. 
5. Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to Mr. Winwood, 
dated Nov. 15, 1600, from London, writes, “Out of 
Scotland we hear there is no good agreement between 
„the king of Scots and his wife, and many are of o- 
() Win. © pinion, that the diſcovery of ſome affection between 
wood's me- her and the earl Gowry's brother, (who was killed 
bo” we * « with him) was the trueſt cauſe and motife of all that 
fate in the 9 1 1) | 1 | 8 
reigns of E- And Mr. Winwood, in a letter to ſecretary Cecyll, 
1 and from Paris, dated 17 May, 1601, O. S. ſays, The 
ic a « ambaſlador of Scotland hath been advertized of a 
p 274. Fol. * dangerous practice againſt the Scots king; that 
ond, 1725. 4 lately one called G/arnet, hath been ſent out of a 
| „ land, 
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be revenged of fo great an indignity; which 
it he ſhould not do, he ſhould peri]: his 
credit both at home and abroad {a ).—But (e) Spott. 
WE theſe threats were not regarded by Elizabeth, a. 
nor were they of any ſervice to his mother; 
por the was executed in purſuance to a war- 
1 CEE rant 


cc land, with letters to Bothwel, to haſten home with 

ce diligence, where he ſhould find ſufficient aſſiſtance. 

« The principal party, who employed this party is the 

« Queen of Scetland.———And letters have been inter- 

c cepted out of England from maſter Gray, that the 

ce death of Gawry ſhould ſhortly be revenged.” (o) (o) Id. p. 

| Theſe paſſages compared, may poſſibly give the reader 326. 
ſome light in this affair. A gallant, or a ſuppoſed one 

ſlain, was cauſe ſufficient to induce a lady to give her 

huſband trouble, and nothing ſo-likely as this to. excite 

her to revenge. — Theſe are the reaſons which may in- 

duce ſome perſons to doubt about the truth of Gowry's 

conſpiracy; whether they are ſufficient the conſiderate 

reader will determine. However, one reflection natu- 

rally ariſes from this ſubject, viz. that the people en- 

tertained but a very poor opinion of Jamess veracity 

and honeſty. The miniſters, we ſee could not be in- 

duced to give thanks for his deliverance, out of a diſ- 

truſt of his account, till fear of their own ſafety brought 

them to a compliance; and the general belief of the 

people of that nation both at home and abroad, was, 

that *twas mere contrivance in order to ſcreen himſelf 

from the guilt and infamy he muſt otherwiſe have lain 

under. Unhappy ſituation this! truly worthy of com- 

miſeration, For a prince believed falſe, treacherous, 

and bloody, muſt be deſpiſed, hated and contemned, 

and can expect nothing but unwilling obedience from 

his ſubjects. And it muſt be confeſſed, James had 


given but too much reaſon to them, to. view him in 
theſe lights, 1 
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ſeventh of February following: though Eli- 
_ - "» Sabeth pretended : jit was quite - contrary to 


5 41 » 


: (F) She was executed in purſuance of a warrant, 9 
The ſentence paſſed on her was approved by the Engli 


patliament, and earneſtly preſſed by it to be put in ex- 
ecution. Nor was any one more earneſt in the matter 


| than Elizabeth herſelf; for ſhe deemed Mary's life in- 


compatible with her own ſafety, and therefore determin- 
ed to ſhorten it. But it was a matter of much delicacy, 
and what ſhe would have been glad to have been ex- 
cuſed from appearing in. She would fain therefore have 
had her put out of the way by. Sir Amias Pawlet, and 
Sir Drue Drury, and had it hinted to them by the ſecre- 
taries Davidſon and Yalſingham. But they were too 
wiſe to be caught, and too honeft to execute ſo barba- 
4 rous a deed, and therefore boldly refuſed; to the queen's 
no ſmall mortification. Mr, Tindal ſeems to intimate 
ſomething of a doubt about the genuineneſs of the letters 
(a) Rapin's here referred to (a), but I think without reaſon. For 
hiſtory of to me they have all the marks of genuinneſs, and are 
Engand, ,, perfectly agreeable to that dexterity and management 


Tint vel for which Elizabeth was ſo famous. When theſe 


II. p. 134. arts failed, the warrant in the hands of Davidſon, ſign- 
In the notes, ed by the queen, was made uſe of by the council, the 


Fol. Lond. a a 1 757 
apply n queen being not openly acquainted with it, and Mary, 


by means of it, had her head ſevered from her body. 
So that Fames's conduct could not fave his mother, not 
could Henry III. of France, by his ambaſſador, reſpite 
the execution of her ſentence, but a violent death was 
her fate. But, if what hiſtorians tell us is true, tis no 
wonder Elizabeth payed fo little regard to the ſolicita- 


(3) 14, vol. tions in the behalf of the unfortunate Mary, For 'tis 


II. p. 122. affirmed, that Bellievre, the French ambaſſador, what- 


le) id. p. ever in public he pretended, had private orders to ſolli- 

231. Win- cit the death of the queen (5). And Gray, the Scotch 

paper, Vol. I. ENVOY, on this occaſion, is ſaid likewiſe in private, to 

7. 12, adviſe the making her away, ſaying, a dead woman bitts 
not (c). OR 
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1 | 4 a. SLES © "Ae 4 OY T5 
her intentions, ſeemed greatly grieved at it, 


and turned out, and fined the ſecretary by 
reaſon of it (G). „ ein dB 


(g) Though Elizabeth ptetended it was contraty t6 


her intentions, and turned out and fined the ſecretary 
by reaſon of it.] The execution of Mary could not be 
concealed, nor was it thought proper by £:1zabeth to 
juſtify it. She therefore threw the blame upon poor 
Davidſon, and made him ſuffer for being an inflrument 
in bringing about what ſhe moſt of all deſired, She de- 
nied not, dat ſhe commanded him to draw a warrant 
under the great ſeal for the queen of Scots execution; but 


. after it was done, ſhe ſeemed angry : however ſhe leſt it in 


his hands, without telling him what he ſhould do with 
it. Whereupon the council being conſulted by David- 


ſen, it was unanimouſly reſolved to execute the warrant, 


and accordingly it was carried to Fotheringay, and 
produced the deſired effect. Elizabeth, in the mean 


time, pretended ſhe had changed her mind; but none 


of her counſellors talked to her upon the ſubject, or 
attempted to hinder the execution, as they certain- 
}y would have done, had they not been fatighed in 
her intentions. But when the wiſhed for event took 
place, then Elixabeih pretended great ſorrow, and pro- 
felled her dilinclination towards it; and to convince 
the world thereof, ſhe wrote to the Scotch king, by a 
couſin of hers, and had David/on cited into the Star- 


chamber, where he was fined 10000 7. and impriſoned 


during the queen's pleaſure. Though “ ſhe herſelf 
„ could not deny, but that which ſhe laid to his charge 
* was done without hope, fear, malice, envy; or any 
<« reſpect of his own, but merely for her ſafet both 


17 


& of ſtate and perſon.” (a) This ſentence on David: (a) Cabuli 


Jon was very ſevere, and carried the diſſimulation to an _ + | 
6,9 4 


great pitch, for the man loſt his poſt, and 1 d long in 
priſon, So hard and difficult is the ſervice of princes ! 


30 dangerous complying with their inclinations; ſor 
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The LIFE of JAMES I. 
Indeed, Elizabeth and her miniſters ma- 
naged Fames as they pleaſed; they fully un- 
derſtanding his temper, councils, and de- 
ſigns: 


there is no lay ing obligations upon them; and after you 
have done all to pleaſe and oblige them, to ſerve a turn, 
or even gratify a preſent humour, they will diſcard or 
ruin you : for they think their ſubjects made for them; 
that tis a favour to employ them; and that they are 
of no worth, any farther than they promote their de- 
ſigns. If people therefore knew when they were well, 
they would be thankful for a peaceable retreat, and 
ſtrive not to mix in counſels with thoſe whoſe aim it is 
to outwit and miſchief each other; nor would they be 
deſirous of climbing up fo high, as that a fall is fatal. 
But the ambitious in vain are cautioned to check their 
career, Nothing but ſome ſad miſcarriage, diſappoint- 
ment or diſgrace, will teach them the needful leſſons 
of humility and moderation, or cauſe them to enjoy 
contentedly the bleſſings of private life. Before I take 
my leave of this affair, I will obſerve that from the 
proceedings againſt Mary, it appears, that the queen 
and her parliament had no notion of ſuch a ſacredneſs 
in the perſons of princes, as to render them unaccount- 
able to any earthly tribunal. For here is a ſovereign 
princeſs, tried, condemned, and executed, with the 
approbation, yea in purſuance of the requeſt of the 
parliament ; and though Elizabeth, to fave appearances, 
feigned ſorrow and indignation at the execution, yet no 
one has been ſo hardy as to put into her mouth a ſentence 
tending to condemn the lawfulneſs of it. For ſhe was 
too wile and underſtanding to have done it; nor could 1 
any who knew her character ſuppoſe her capable of it. is 
This doctrine was left to her ſucceſſor, who had weak- 
.neſs enough to declare expreſly, “ that kings were ac- 
«countable to God only.“ (b) A doctrine big with 
miſchief, and fit for nothing but to make tyrants. But 
of this I ſhall have occation to ſpeak more hereafter, 


W ah, ** — 
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ko eien e ty = 17 
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figns (H)! fo that they ated as they thought 
fit, without any regard to him, any farther 
RL e J % 0 than 


(H) Elizabeth and her miniſters managed James ay 


1 they pleaſed, and under ſtood his temper, councils and 


geſigns.] It appears from Melvil, that the Engliſh were 
thoroughly acquainted with: the temper and behaviour 
of the king, and had thoſe about him who took every 
opportunity to inſinuate thoſe notions into him, which 


were moſt acceptable to Elizabeth, “ Mooton the am- 


cc baſſador became one of his moſt. familiar minions, 

« waiting upon him at all fixed paſtimes.“ (a) And Sir (a) Metvil, 
Richard }/igmore dc was particularly inſtructed by Wal. P. 261. 

cc ſing ham, in all the proper methods to gain upon the 
6 king's confidence, and to obſerve and give an ac- 

« count of all he ſaw in him; which he did very faith- 

de fully.“ (5) And though Fames little thought it, his (3) Burnet, 


moſt ſecret actions were known to the Engliſh miniſtry, Vol. I. p. 5. 


2 . WS | A and Wel- 
and all his tranſactions abroad, how privately ſoever „g' me- 


they were carried, For Elizabeth's ambaſſadors had a moirs, p. 9. 


very watchful eye over the Scotch; and what by ad- 8vo. Lond. 
dreſs, what by conſiderations of religion, but chiefly / 0 

by money, they became acquainted with every thing 

James was negotiating every where. Thus for inſtance, 

Sir Henry Neville, though at Paris, had a watchful eye 

over the tranſactions. of the Scotch king at Rome, and 

made himſelf maſter of them, though they were ma- 


naged with the greateſt caution : (c) and he was appriz - ( win. 


ed alſo of the negotiation of baron Og:itby in Spain, who wood's ſtate 

offered in the name of * James to be reconciled to the Paper, p. 

cc apoſtolic ſee, and to enter into a confederacy with tft Pars 

cc that crown, in order to reſcue himſelf from the dan- are well 

< gers he was expoled to from Elizabeth, on whom he worth read- 

<< offered, (upon condition of being aſſiſted with twelve ins at 8 

* thouſand men armed and paid all the time the war 

© ſhould laſt, and five hundred thouſand ducats to be- | 

gin it) to make war immediately, and declare him- : 

ſelf her enemy (d). So that from hence it appears (d) Win- 

that Elizabeth had him faſt, and could have expoſed 00d, Vol. I. 
5 2 him P. 556, 7. 


* 


% we LIFE of JAMES 1 
| | than mere compliments. For the fear of 
loſing the ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown, 


and the 1 he 8 from Eligabeib, 
made 


bi to the a ente of Fe Engtiſh and Scotiſh na- | 

tions whenever ſhe - pleaſed. + For as Walſingbam, Bur- 
wy fays, „ thought the king was either inclined to turn 
<< papiſt, or to be of no religion';” (e) ſo theſe negoti- 

(e) ERR 

Vol. I. p. 6. ations, had they been publiſhed; would have brought 
over multitudes of others to the ſame opinion; the con- 
ſequence of which to him might have been fatal. No 
wonder then Fames's threatnings were little heeded : he 
was well known by the Engliſh court, and to know 
him was to ftand in no awe of him; for big as he would 
talk on occaſion, fighting was his known averſion. In- 
deed, after he came into England, he was weak enough 
to pretend that he had the direction of the Engliſh af- 
fairs during his predeceſſor's reign : had this been ſo, . 
they would have been managed like his own in Scot- 
land, and as matters afterwards were by him in Eng- 
land. Whereas every body knows, never councils were 
better conducted, never more glory by any adminiſtra- 
tion acquired, than by Elizabeth's, and therefore he 
could have had no hand in the direction. That in the 
latter part of that queen's reign, he cultivated a coreſ- 
pondence with ſome of her courtiers, and endeavoured 
by means of them to ſecure the ſucceſſion is true; and 
he was ſucceſsful in his applications. But ſtill he guided 
not, but was guided, and as carefully watched as could 
be; and, perhaps, a knowledge of his weakneſs, love 
of aſs, and averſion to buſineſs, did not a little con- 
tribute to engage ſome of the great ones in his favour ; 
who hoped that under him they might acquire honors, 
power, and wealth, in which they were not much miſ- 
taken. For a prince of great abilities, how valuable 
ſoever to a nation, is not the delight of ſelf- intereſted 
ſtateſmen. He will fee with his own eyes, will judge 
of men as they deſerve, and reward only the with and 


gocd; and therefore under ſuch an one little is to be 
hoped for by chem. | 


made bim in all things obedient -to her 
9 l He 


(I) The fear of loſing the ſucceſſion to the Engliſh 
crown, and the penſion he enjoyed from Elizabeth, 
made him in all things obedient to her will.] James 
loved not Elizabeth, for ſhe kept him under reſtraint ; 
protected his nobility againſt him; fomented diviſions | 
in his kingdom ; and had cauſed his mother to be put | 
to death. In ſhort, he looked on her as the cauſe of all 
his troubles. Theſe things he ſtrongly complains of in his 
reaſons for his reconcilement with Rome, and confede- A 
racy with Spain (a). But yet notwithſtanding the grudge 2 Vo 
he bore her, he refuſed her nothing, nor dared to con- p. 2. 
tradict her. For he had a yearly penſion from the queen, 
1 think, ten thouſand pounds, the loſs of which he 
could not well bear; which was increaſed in the year 
1601, two thouſand more upon his requeſt. Her 
« majeſty (ſays Cecyll) promiling to continue it, as long 
<« as he thall make it appear to the world, that he is 
“ willing to deſerve her extraordinary care and kind- 
<< neſs towards him.“ (5) This was a good round ſum 404. P. 
at that time of day in Scotland, and therefore it behov- ? 
ed James to make it appear that he deſerved it, by com- 
plying with her, whoſe bounty he ſo largely ſhared in. 
But that which kept James moſt in awe was the fear of 
loſing the ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown, His being 
next in blood (though afterwards much talked of b 
him) was no ſecurity ; had he behaved diſpleaſingly to 
Elizabeth, and once made her heartily angry, *'tis more 
than probable he would have died in his own country, 
For by a ſtatute of the 13th year of her reign, it was 
made high treaſon for any perſon to affirm, ** that the 
* reigning prince with the authority of the parliament, _ 
ce is not able to limit and bind the crown, and the de- 
& ſcent and inheritance thereof.” This was the rod 
which was held over James, and made him fear and 
tremble. For he could never get himſelf declared by 
Elizabeth her ſucceſſor, and he knew full well what ſhe 
3 was 
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He was not much regarded! in Scotland by 
bienobilith,which was owing, perhaps, as much 
to their reſtleſs (temper, as his weakneſs (K); 


nor 
was bade of fa6ing when provoked. He ths Rifled 
his anger, diſſembled his reſentments, and did not pub- 
lickly do any thing diſobliging to Elizabeth. His private 
behaviour in his negotiations with Rome and Spain, could 
not but be unacceptable. But ſhe probably d piſed them, 
and took care to fruſtrate them, and _—_— herſelf 
with letting the whole world ſee that ſhe was miſtreſs 
of the Scotch king, and ſtood in no fear of what he 
might do. So that the paſſion with which he received 
the news of his mother's death, and the threats he: ut- 
|; tered were but mere words, and he was cool'd down 
preſently by Valſingham's letter, repreſenting how 
c much his pretending to revenge it, would prejudice 
* him in the eyes of the antient nobility, by the cee! 
& part of whom ſhe was condemned, and of principal 
ce part of the gentlemen of the realm, who confirmed 
ec the ſame in parliament ; who would never ſubmit to 
„ his government, if he ſhewed ſo vindictive a mind.“ 
6 Spott. (c) Thoſe Scotch and Engliſh therefore were in the 
wood, p. right, who aſſured the Engliſh council, it would ſoon 
. be forgot; and © that the blood was already fallen from 
(d) Melyil, — his majeſty s heart,” (4) For he was afraid of con- 


. 393» ſequences, and therefore durſt not Aire to fulfil 
| his threats. 


e 
. 


Fg 


(E) He. was not much regarded by his ability, Kc. } 
He makes it a reaſon for his joining with Spain, that 
5 queen Elizabeth had always protected his enemies and 
cc rebels, and that by their means ſhe had cauſed him 

(a) Win- © to be three or four times taken into cuſtody.” (a) 
wood, Vol. I. Whether or no Elizabeth was at the bottom of "Il the 
Fu attempts of the nobility againſt James, is not my buſi- 
neſs to determine. But tis very certain they paid him 
but little regard, and ſerupled not to bring him to terms, 


even by rough methods. The affair of Ruthven has 
| M been 
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nor had he power to govern his clergy, who 
| behaved, as he thought, diſobediently towards 
him . 


| 7) already PALF beſides which we find the ba- 
niſhed Lords ſurprized him at Stirling, and cauſed him 
once more to diſmiſs Arran, and deprive -him of his 
| honours ; and Bothbell took the ſame courſe with him 
to obtain his pardon, and hinder his adverſaries from 
returning to court (5). 5 

Theſe were inſtances of diſreſpect and eg. and 
could ariſe from nothing but an opinion of the weakneſs 


muft be confeſled that the Scotch nobility in thoſe days 
were of a bold, reſtleſs temper, and were ſeldom quiet 


therefore were unlikely to ſtand in much awe of one, 
whoſe irreſolution and want of courage had been from 
his childhood ſo very remarkable. 


(L) His clergy e difobediently, as 75 3 
towards him.] „ The king perceiving that the death 
* of his mother was determined, gave orders to the 
* miniſters to remember her in their publick prayers ; 
which they denied to do. Upon their denial, charges 
% were directed to command all biſhops, miniſters, and 
& other office-bearers in the church, to make mention 
of her diſtreſs in their publick prayers, and commend 

« her to God. But of all the number, Mr. David 

Lindeſay at Leith, and the king's own miniſters, gave 
“ obedience, At Edinzurgb, e the diſobedience 
« was molt public, the king purpoſing to have their 
fault amended, did appoint the third of February 


manding the biſhop of St. Andrew's to prepare him- 
ſelf for that day y; Which when the miniſters under- 


cc 


«© pulpit before the time, and exclude the biſhop. The 
| £2 4 ce ling 


Fot 


ſtood, they ſtirred up Mr. Jobn Cowper, a young 
man not entered as yet in the function, to take the 


(8) Spot {- 
wood 255 34 * 


394 


of the prince to whom they were offered. Though it 


any longer than things went juſt as they pleaſed ; and | 


for ſolemn prayers to be made in her behalf, com- 
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For this he hated them moſt heartily 3 


but difſembled bis reſentment, till he could 


ſhow 


te king coming at the hour appointed, and ſeeing him 
in the place, called to him from his ſeat, and ſaid, 
Mr. John, that place was deſtinate for another; yet 


< fince you are there, if you will obey the charge that 
is given, and remember my mother in your prayers, 


cc you ſhall x 85 on. He replying, he would do as the 
1 Forit of 


leave the place; and making as though he would 


„ ſtay, the captain of the guard went to pull him out; 


(oa) Spotſ- 
Wood, p.354. 


* 


« whereupon he burſt forth in theſe ſpeeches, this. day 


« ſhall be a witneſs againſl the king, in the great day of 
cc the Lord; and then denouncing a woe to the inhabi- 


< tants of Edinburgh, he went down.“ (a) This be- 
haviour ſeems to ſavour much of indecency and diſobe- 


dience, and I doubt not but the reader is inclined to 


cenſure it accordingly. But let us not be too haſty, leſt 
we judge unrighteous judgment. The miniſters, 1 
think, failed more in breeding than any thing elſe; 

for what was required of them, was to pray that Gid 
would illuminat 4 (Mary) with the light 0 7 his truth, 
and fave her from the 0 05 danger in which ſhe was 
caſt. Now 1 latter they could not in conſcience do: 


for they looked upon her in the moſt deteſtable light, 
and wifhed not for her preſervation, believing it incon- 
fiſtent with the good of the ſtate and religion. And 


therefore, ſays ſecretary Walfingham, « it was wonder- 


< ed by all wiſe and religious men in England, that 


& the king ſhould be ſo earneſt in the cauſe. of his mo- 
<« ther, ſeeing all the papiſts in Europe that affected the 
& change of religion in both realms, did build their 


* hopes [altogether upon her.” (5) If therefore the 


Scots miniſters thought as all the wiſe and religious men 

in England did, about this matter, they could not con- 

fiſtently, with ſipcerity, have prayed for her deliverance. 

The king therefore ſhould have forborne preſſing them 

to do what was Fomtrary t to their Judgments, wii 10 
| ou 


—— YY ana theo. . 


 " mn Made a6 nat a i. 


0% ſhould dire him, was commanded to 


_—_— — OY 
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ſhow it with ſafety; when he let. all men 
know how much their. conduct galled him, 


and t ill will he bare unto them (M). 
Though 


+1 ould 1 5 uſed civil 0 reſpe&ful terms of refuſal ; 

W which, if they had done, I apprehend, they would have 

been free from blame, But this was not the only affair ” 
in which the clergy, of Scotland, behaved diſobediently 90> - 

and irreverently towards James. och | 

For Mr. Robert Bruce, finding the king willing that 

| Huntley ſhould return into Scotland, boldly told him, 

„ ſee, Sir, that your reſolution is to take Huntley in- 

ce to favour, which if you do, I will oppoſe, and you 

<« ſhall, chuſe whether you will loſe Huntley or me; for 

* both you cannot keep.” (c) Mr. Blake was likewiſe (e) Spock / 

| charged by him with ſaying, „ that he had detached ,. 7. 

« the treachery of his heart ; that all kings were the 

« devils barns; and that the devil was in the court, 

« and in the guiders of it.“ (q) And Mr. Jobn (d) Id. p.423. 

Meleb, in the high church of Edinburgh, ſaid “ the 

« king was poſſeſſed with a devil, and one devil being 

<« put out, ſeven worſe were entered in his place.“ (e) (e) id. . Kc. 

This was ſtrange talking, and what could not but be 

very diſpleaſing to James, though he had not power e- 

nough to curb and reſtrain thoſe who were guilty of it. 


M) He diſſembled with them, till with ſafety. he 
could ſhew his reſentment, &c.]- Notwithſtanding all e ö 
the rudeneſs with which he had been treated by his cler- 1 5 
gy in the general aſſembly at Edinburgh, 1500, he ſtood 
c up with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to 
bc heaven, and ſaid, he praiſed God, that he was born, 
« in the time of the light of the goſpel, and in ſuch a 
*© place, as to be king of ſuch a church, the ſincereſt 


Y < [pureſt] kirk in the world. The church of Geneva 
Keep paſche and yule [Eafter and Chriſtmas] what 
% have they for them? they have no inſtitution. As 
e for our neighbour kirk of England, their . ſervice 
„is an evil ſaid maſs in Engliſh 3 they want —_— 
| © of 
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+ Though we are not to ſuppoſe; however 


it 270 n otherwiſe Tepreſenten, either 


through 


* 14 


« of the maſs but the liftings. I charge you my good 


1 miniſters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen and 


(a) Calder- 
wood's 
church h'f- 

| tory of Scot- 
land, p. 256. 
Fol. Edinb. 
1680. 

(5) Id. p.418. 
(e) Spotſ- 
wood, p. 468. 


«barons, to ſtand to your purity, and to exhort the 
“ people to do the ſame; and I, forſooth, as long as I 


c brook my life, ſhall maintain the ſame. Pla) And 


in his ſpeech to the parliament 1598, he tells them, he 
< minded not to bring in papiſtical or anglicane bi- 
e ſhops.” (6) And in 1602, he aſſured the general 
aſſembly, „that he would ſtand for the church and be 
« an advocate for the miniſtry.“ (c) A man would 
think by this, that James had a very great regard for 
his clergy, and an high eſteem of them; and doubtleſs 


he himſelf intended they ſhould think ſo too. But this 


was mere artifice and diſſimulation; for at bottom he 
hated them heartily, and could not bear the thoughts 
of them. This will appear to a demonſtration from his 
writings. „Some fiery ſpirited men in the miniſtry, 
<< he ſays, oftentimes calumniated him in their popular 
« ſermons, not for any evil or vice in him, but be- 
e caufe he was a king, which they thought the higheſt 
« evil.” This was the effect he thought of purity in 
the church. Therefore he adviſes his ſon [prince Henry] 
<« to take heed to ſuch puritans, very peſts in the church 
„ and commonwealth, whom no deſerts can oblige, 
& neither oaths or promiſes bind, breathing nothing 
< but ſedition and calumnies, aſpiring without meaſure, 
* railing without reaſon, and making their own ima- 


* ginations (without any warrant of the word) the 


© tquare of their conſcience. I proteſt before the great 
% God, and ſince I am here upon my teſtament, it is 
* no place for me to lye in, that ye ſhall never find 
with any hie-land or border thieves, greater ingrati- 
„ tude, and more lies and vile perjuries, than with 
theſe phanatick ſpirits, and ſuffer not the principal of 


Gen *t to | brook your land, if ye liſt to ſet at reſt; 
e except 


cc 
co 
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through ignorance” or prejudice to the then 
es | Scotiſh 


« except ye would keep them for trying your patience, 
« as Socrates did an evil wife.“ (d) 

And in his premonition to all chriſtian monarchs, &c. 
he tells its, „ he was ever an enemy to the confuſed 


; 


160 
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(4) King 
James's 
works 


„P- 


« anarchy or parity of the puritans, as well appeareth _ 


„ in bis BASIAIKON AON.“ And therefore, adds 
he, „I cannot enough wonder with what brazen face 


ce this anſwerer {Bellarmine) could ſay, that 7 was a 
« puritan in Scotland, and an enemy to proteſtants: I 


* that was perſecuted by puritans there, not from my 


ce birth only, but even ſince four months before my 
ce birth? I that in the year of God 84, erected biſhops, 


&« and depreſſed all their popular parity. I then not be- 
« ing 18 years of age, [this was the year in which the 
earl of Gowwry was executed, and Arran committed the 


vileſt acts of injuſtice.] © that in my ſaid book to my 


“ ſon, do ſpeak ten times more bitterly of them than 
« of the papiſts; having in my ſecond edition thereof 
&« afhxed a long apologetick preface, only in odium pu- 


« ritanorum.” (e) This was written in England when (z)14.p.305. 


the king could ſpeak his mind, and therefore, we ma 
be fure we have his real ſentiments, eſpecially as all his 


actions were correſpondent unto them. So that I bad 


reaſon to ſay, that James diſſembled in bis hatred and 
reſentment till a proper opportunity. But how worthy 
this was of a king is not hard to judge. For nothing is 
more unbecoming the rank and character of ſuch an one, 
than diſſimulation, eſpecially towards his own ſubjects. 
It is ſetting an ill example unto them, which may be 
of the moſt fatal conſequences ; and depriving princes 
of that love, truſt and confidence, in which their ſafety, 
ſtrength and reputation moſt of all conſiſt, But to diſſemble 
in the affairs of religion, is vile hypocriſy ; which yet*tis 


plain from the king's own ſpeeches and writings he did. 


But James was a weak prince, and lord Bacon has fine- 
ly obſerved, „ that the weaker ſort of politicks are the 
« great diſſemblers.“ „For, adds he, if a man 

| „have 


28 


(f) Lord 
Bacon's effay 
on fimulati- 


; 
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dein; o clergy, but that they. had. received 
pow: 


« have that nepetration of judgment, as he can diſcern 
„What things are to be laid open, and what to be ſe- 


<« creted, and what to be ſhewed at half lights, and to 
whom nd when, (which indeed are arts of ſtate, and 


A 


arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them) to him a 


f& 


habit of diſſimulation is an hindrance and a poorneſs. 
0 


But if a man cannot attain to that . then 
6c it is left to him generally to be a diſſembler.“ (f) LI 
will conclude this note with a paſſage from honeſt 


on and dif. Montaigne, which I dare ſay every reader of like cha- 
fimulation. racter will applaud. “ As to this virtue of diſſimula- 


ce tion, I mortally hate it ; and of all vices find none 
« that does evidence ſo much baſeneſs and meanneſs of 
&« ſpirit, Tis a cowardly and ſervile humour to hide 
ec and diſguiſe a man's ſelf under a vizor, and not to 
<« date to ſhew himſelf what he is. By that our fol- 
<« Jowers are trained up to treachery. Being brought 
<« up to ſpeak what is not true, they make no conſci- 
* ence of a lye. A generous heart ought not to belye its 
Down thoughts, but will make itſelf ſeen within, all 
<« there is good, or at leaſt manly. Ariſtotle reputes it 
<« the office of magnanimity, openly and profeſſedly to 
« love and hate, to judge and ſpeak with all freedom; 
ce and not to value the approbation or diſlike of others 
in compariſon of truth. Apollonius ſaid, it was for 
ſlaves to lye, and for free men to ſpeak truth, *Tis 
the chief and fundamental part of virtue, we muſt 
love it for itſelf. 
all, for. that were folly ; ; but what a man ſays, ſhould 
be what he thinks, otherwiſe tis knavery. I do not 


counterfeiting and diſſembling, if not, never to be 
believed when they ſpeak the truth. This may once 
or twice paſs upon men; but to profeſs concealing 
their thoughts, and to brag, as ſome of our princes 
have done, that they would burn their ſhirts if they 
* new their intentions, and that who knqws not how ta 
diſſemble, 


« 


= 
BN 
8 83 
5 


A man muſt not always tell 


know what advantage men pretend to by eternally 
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provocations by the king's actions, to be- 
bave towards him as they did (N): 


f 


„ diſſemble, knows not how to rule: is to give warning 
( to all who have any thing to do with them, that all 
cc they ſay is nothing but lying and deceit.” [(g) (c) Mon- 


: , taigne's eſ- 
| Ns, 3 . — ; ſays by Cot- 
(N) The clergy had received provocations to behave ton, Vol. Il. 


towards him as they did.] I have given an account of p. 507. $vo. 
WS the undutiful behaviour of the clergy towards James Lend. 1686. 
from Spotſwood : but biſhop Burnet tells us, << there is 

ga a great defect runs through archbiſhop Spotſwood's 

<< hiſtory, where much of the rude oppolition the king 

c met wim, particularly from the afſemblies of the 
Kiri, is ſet forth; but the true ground of all the 
jealouſies they were poſſeſſed with, is ſuppreſſed by 

= << him.” (a) Theſe jealouſies were of his being in his (a) Burnet. 
W heart a papiſt, founded on facts delivered to them by Vel. I. p. 5. 
the Engliſh miniſtry, and from his favouring and em- 
ploying thoſe of that religion. Walſingbam, as I have 
already obſerved, “thought Fames was either inclined 

W < to turn papiſt, or to be of no religion. And when the 

= <© Engliſh court ſaw that they could not depend on 

him, they raiſed all poſſible oppotition to him in Scot- 

<« land, infuſing ſtrong jealouſies into thoſe who were 
enough inclined to receive them.“ (b) Dr. Birch (5) 14. ib. 
ſays, „the king of Scots was indeed, at this time [1599] 

much ſuſpected of inclining to popery ; and a copy ,... , 
of a letter, offering obedience to the pope, ſigned >” Arby 
* by that king, was brought from Rome by the maſter view of the 
* of Gray, and ſhewn to queen Elizabeth; who ſent negotiations 
„Sir Milliam Bowes embaſſador to him, to advertiſe anna 
* him not to build on the friendſhip of Rome.“ (c) England, 
[This was the letter for which lord Balmerino was France, and 


ov "HEE YE oo. IA BS. 3% _ oY 39 UU! oe ds 


4 


4 condemned, but pardoned, in the year 1609; it being 3 p- 
© laid he ſurreptitiouſly got the king's hand thereto, which de 1749. 
9 he himſelf confeſſed.] And we find, in 159, the mi- Spotſwood, 
niſters complaining to the king of * the favour grant- $7455 p . 
9 © ed to the popith Lords; the countenance given to and cd rh 
4 « the [TT] 
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However, I am far enough from defend- 
ing their whole behaviour (O). In 158g, 


James married a daughter of Denmark, (af- 


ter 


te the lady Huntiey, and her invitation to the baptiſm 


teh Sporſ- 
wood, p. 419. 


<« of the princeſs; the putting her in the hands. of the 


c lady Levingſtone, an ayowed and obſtinate papiſt; and 
CC he li g of hi — 7 h 4 f m h *nin;. i 5 
the alienation s majeſty's heart from the mini- 


ce ſters, as appeared by all his ſpeeches publick and pri- 


1 
: 4 . 


dc vate.“ (4) —=In ſhort, the miniſters were jealous of 


his majeſty's intentions; they ſuſpected his behaviour, 
and were afraid that he only wanted an opportunity to 
cruſh them, and the religion they profeſſed. Fwas the 
belief of this, that made them break out-into ſuch in- 
decent expreſſions, and undutifut behaviour; and the 
knowledge of their own power and influence over the 
people, which inſpired them with courage and boldneſs, 
And, I think, all impartial perſons muſt allow, that if 
ever 'tis excuſable to go beyond bounds in any, thing, it 
is in defence of religion and liberty, in oppoſition to 


popery and tyranny. Moſt of theſe men remembred 7 


the fires which popiſh zeal had lighted ; they had ſeen 


the blood ſpilt by it, and therefore it is not to be won- 


dered at, that they were more than ordinarily moved at 
every thing which had the leaſt tendency to bring them 
back into ſo deplorable a ſtate. 5 


(0) I am far enough from defending their whole be- 
haviour.] The behaviour of the clergy was very rough, 
and bordering upon rudeneſs. They treated majeſty 


with too much familiarity. They proſtituted their pul- 


pits to affairs of ſtate, and rebuked after ſuch a manner 


as tended more to provoke, than to reclaim, In theſe 


things they were blame-worthy. But I ſhould not do 
them juſtice, were I to omit their zeal for what they 
thought truth; their labour and diligence in the buſineß 
of the miniſtry, and their ſpeaking the truth with al 
boldneſs. Theſe were virtues for which James clerg) 
were eminent; and therefore they were held in high 


eſtecm8i 
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ter having objected, againſt the dignity of 
W that royal houſe, merely through ignorance 


1 eſteem by the major part of that kingdom, as will all 


of that profeſſion every where be, who imitate them 


4 | herein, for they are things praiſe-worthy, and of good 
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p) He married a daughter of Denmark, after hav- 
ing objected againſt the dignity of that royal houſe, 


ſtanding all his boaſted learning, was defective in hiſto- 
ry, the knowledge of which is moſt neceſſary for 
princes. He had ſo little {kill in this, that he knew not 
WW the {tate and condition of ſo near a country to him as 
= Denmark; nor was he acquainted with the rank the 
kings of it bare in Chriſtendom, He was informed, 
be ſaid, that the king of Denmark was deſcended 


but of merchants, and that few made account of 
him or his country, but ſuch as ſpoke the Dutch 


tongue (a).” Tis amazing that any one of Fames's 


n- elevated ſtation ſhould be fo groſly ignorant. Had he 
never read of the power of the Danes, their ravages 


and conqueſts both in England and Scotland? was he 
never informed that marriage had been contracted be- 
| tween his own family and that of Denmark? nor that 
in the year 1468 Chriſtian I. king of Norway and Den- 
mark, renounced all right and title for himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors to James III. king of Scotland, to the iſſes of 
Orkney, upon a marriage between him and his daugh- 
ter 41 "Tis plain he knew none of theſe things, and 
| therefore was miſerably qualified to contract alliances, 
or enter into treaties. However Melvil informed 
him of theſe matters, which made him fo excceding 
glad, „ that he ſaid he would not for bis head but 
that he had ſhewn the verity unto him.” „ Some- 
time after, as ſaid is, he called his council together in 
his cabinet, and told them how he had been adviſing 

© about 


31 


about it:) (P) and the lady being driven by a 
by nb \ | tempeſt 


through mere ignorance about it.] James, notwith- 


(a) Melvil, | 
p. 164. 


(6) Camb- 
den's Bti- 
tannia, by 
Gibſon, e- 
dit. 2. p. 
1470. Lond. 


1722. 


32 


(e) Melvil, 


P. 177. 


(; Spotſ- 
wood, p. 
$40- and 


vhom there was much goodneſs (4). It will not perhaps be 


into Norway, he, impatient of the detentiofl 
of his bride, went thither and conſummated 
the marriage. From whence, upon in vita- 
A 52 = tion, 
wed about his marriage fifteen days, and aſked counſel of 
«© God by devout prayer thereon, and that he was now 
cc reſolved to marry in Denmark.” (c) The lady whom 
James took to wife was Ann, ſecond daughter of Frede 


rick king of Denmark. Our hiſtorians give her the cha- 
rater of a courteous and humane princeſs, and one in 


unaceeptable to the reader if I give the character ſhe bore 


of king 
James. p. © 
129. Fol. CC 


cc 
4c 
CC 
cc 
6 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
(e Memoirs. 

of the duke 
of Sully, p. 
277, 3. «6 
. Vol. I. 12 mo. cc 
Lond. 1751. by 


CC 
cc 


(f) la. vol. 
II. p. 179. 


Willows life among foreigners, who, oftentimes, ſpeak more juſtly 
than ſubjects. She was naturally, ſays the duke of 


"han, 8673+ 5s - 


< Afterwards, he tells us, he received letters from 


knows the rank of Sully, as favourite and prime mi- 


Sally, bold and enterprizing: ſhe loved pomp and 
grandeur, tumult and intrigue. She was acquainted 
with all the civil factions, not only in Scotland, oc- 
caſioned by the catholicks, whom ſhe ſupported, and 
had even firſt encouraged ; but alfo in England where 
the diſcontented, whoſe numbers were not inconſi- 
derable, were not ſorry to be ſupported by a princeſs 
deftined to become their queen. In public ſhe affect- 
ed abſolutely to govern her ſon (prince Henry) whom 
it was ſaid ſhe thought to inſpire with ſentiments in 
favour of Spain: for none doubted but ſhe was in- 
clined to declare herſelf abſolutely on that fide (e). 
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Beaumont, (the French eng rn informing him, that 
the queen was diſpoſed to pleaſures and amuſements, 
and ſeemed wholly engaged in them, and nothing 
elſe. She ſo entirely neglected, or forgot the Spaniſh 
politics, as gave reaſon to believe the had in reality 
only pretended to be attached to them, through the 
neceflity of eventual conjunctures.“ (7) Whoever 


niſter to Henry the great of France, and ambaſfador 
extraordinary to James, will pay great defetence to 
his account; for it cannot but be ſuppoſed he had the 
beſt informations. And indeed from Miniodod's ſtate 
5 papers 
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LIFE of FAME 9: 1. 


tion, he proceeded into Denmark, where 
being e r "MP e win- 
333 . 


papers the chants of dn Hin will be found nearly 1 
as Sully has given it, but different with regard to her in- 


| 


* 


elinations to Spain, from what Beaumont informed hin. 
J have before obſerved, that while in Scotland ſne em- 
ployed a perſon to Bothwell, to haſten him home, aſs 


ſuring him of anden dc in order that San feath 


might be revenged ). : See kidis 
And Mr. Winwood, in a ite to the lord e (z] 


Sept. 12, 1604, O. 8. ſays,” © the followers of the 


« conſtable (of Caſtile) in their relation of England, 


<« gave forth, that the queen was wholly theirs? (8) @ ys Fo 


Mr. Levinus Mancſte [ſecretary to the earl of Salisbury, 11 
in a letter to Mr, Vintuacd, Oct. 29, 1605; tells — 
«. monſ, Caron (the Dutch ambaſſador) with much ado 
c ſpake firſt with the queen, and afterward with the prince. 
I was glad, adds he, I was made an inſtrument, under 


c my lord, of his acceſſes; for otherwiſe, without his 


ce Anne, J fear me, he had never ſpoken with ber; 


« ig merely Spaniſh, and had promiſed Arenberg (am- 
0 hens from the arch-dukes) not to ſpeak: with Ca- 
<« ren. But the beſt is, ſhe carrieth no ſway in ftate 
ay make, and præter rem uxoriam hath no great reach 


* 


<« for let me tell you in your ear without offence, foe. 


< in other affairs.“ (0) However, the Spaniards valued (50 fd. p. 
her friendſhip, and upon a letter from her to the 55. 


queen of Spain, a large penſion was granted to one 


Carre, a Scott.” (i) Sir Charles Cornwallis, ambaſ- (i) 14. 5. 
ſador in Spain, in a letter to the earl of Salisbury, A- 149. 


pril 13, 1609. writes, that the [Spaniſh] ambaſſador 


* hath advertiſed that the queen ſhould ſay unto him; 6 
e he might one day -peradventure fee the prince on a 
<< pilgrimage at St. Jago. Whereuponz tho* doubtleſs 


«© ſhe ſpake in merriment, they here much infer; and 
** ſeem to hope that his majeſty will be; contented to 
e {end him hither to receive the reſt of his education 
2 here, yf the inclination ag alliance continues.” (#)þ 
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34 The LIFE of JAMES. I. 
ter, and returned not into Scotland _ May 


20, 1590. „ 
During the mister of his. reien in 


Scotland, he was een in 1 troubles with 
up to 29% his 


8⁰ as from: ariſe paſt es tis glas Sully did not mite 

preſent this queen, in pes no one doubted but ſhe 

„ was inclined to declare herſelf abſolutely on the Spa- 

_ «6:mifh fide.” As to pomp and grandeur, pleaſures and 

Sigg e amuſements, whoever will take the trouble of conſult- 
ing the pages referred to in the margin, will ſee abun- 


* rp Tos 5 275 


(=) Win- dant proof of it (n). For from theſe it appears that her 


yood, Vol. inclinations were much towards maſques and revels, 

voir” x; date and grandeur, which: probably ran ber in debt, 
117. ard + ald made her melancholy, till the king augmented Fs 
1 jointure; and paid her debts (n). Sir Edward Peyton 


(1) Id. p. 117. repreſents her indeed in a much worſe light. Accortd- | 


ing to him, beſides Goty, Lit ſhould be Gowry's- bro- 
ther] ſhe had à great number of gallants, both in Scot- 
ngland (. But what-he:ſays on.this head, 
ns m e, is to me ſo very improbable, that Iwill not trouble the 
the eule of reader with it. be died of a dropſy March 1, 
1618-19," at Hampton Court, without much lamenta- 
Lal. tion from the king; though ſhe was not unbeloved by the 
o. people. Osborn — that he himſelf faw . James 
one evening parting from the queen, and taking hrs 
& leave at her coach ſide, by ikiſing her ſufficiently to 
ge the: middle of the Gioulders; for ſo low, ſays he, 
te ſhe went bare all the days 1 had the fortune to know 
4 any c her; having's /in far more amiable than the features 
e tit covered, though not the diſpoſition, in which re- 
e) Olborn, ** port rendered her very debonair.“ (p) But notwith- 
p. 495. ſtanding the-debonairneſs of her diſpoſition, ſne could 
me, not influence her huſband, who weakly permitted his 


rth* 
corichl col- favourites to ill treat her (9). 


7 Li, 


lect ons, time alter her diſpoſition, and cauſe her to act with 
ONT wiſdom and prudence, and avoid feaſtings, revels and 


Laan, 7659. factions. For archbiſhop Abbt, (a worthy venerable 


ate) many years ee Les death, ſpeaks of her with 
great 


This probably might in 
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f JAMES if 


| f Zn M eig. 
his nobility”; in quarrels © with his ter. ü 


and in POR, his paraphraſe on the 
revelations (a His dmonglele, ſtiled 
„Da,, 561. ; 05:11 A rare 


— 4 . 11 . 14 / x 


TRY eſpe, 3 doe hoſe ue he had not the | 

leaſt; doubt of, Which, I dare ſap, hec:woul. not have 

done, had her character, in bis deve, been upon the 

whole. faulty 55 I have been the Jooger upon the cha- () 1d. ib. 

racter of this princeſs, berauſe it has been hitle known 3 

pur-hiſtorians contenting themſelves 0 fpeak one after 

the other, without examination, whercby; for the moſt 

part, it cometh to-paſs,..that they-tend Jittle-to improve 

or inſtruct; andy Which is worſe, fix ſuch ideas 

things and e as Ae, e to nee tho ns 

= Io Halls. | 8 I 0 : „ 2 
Wt J In e e pa 1 on dhe hbobs TR 

Th is rarigheale. (| Ic Mountague) x was, written b 7 

his the was twenty. years of age. P (a) (a) Preface 

Ang 3 Fun, 4 "he &nd 12 his , de . Shureh ni! BOY 
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A you. to ants = an argument #6 vey, ee! 2 
PE OP fog 


who is iet 5e Hd the N 950 been 175 1105 the 
wiſer for their Jucubrations.? Great e inquf 5 
and piety have been discovered, it, \muſt owned, 
ſeveral commentators 0 on this book, but "i it/ re: ng 
in many parts obſcure,. as at the beginoing Le bat (c)See Meds, 
then muſt we think of a. raw young, may 'whi tha] More, New- 
wade fo far out'of his epth, and coup for an ex Hund * man, ae. 
er, of the deepeſt mylterics?” Ough t er, 40 8 nluts © SL 7 
bis temerity, 1 condeinin, his, bold dreſs? > f „ much * 
700 reaſonab e Will this, ren 10 1 that 


ames was 4 prince, 390 SY effon,whoſe 
buſineſs | it was to \ apply FinkalF-e fal 0 1 5 ernment; 


and 


| 


» 


2 a rare piece for many precepts and experi- 


o 
To or” 
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and conſult the welfare of his poop This was his 
proper buſineſs; the other was out of his province, and 
| anſwered no end, either to himſelf or others. Indeed, 
x if. Montague is Tight, theſe refleRions are ill founded. 
| „He tells us kings have a kind of intereſt in this book | 
<<. [the Revelations} beyond any other for! as the exe- 
e cution of the moſt part of the prophecies of that book 
<<. is committed unto them, ſo it may be, that the in- 
e terpretation of it may more happily be made by them; 

and ſince they are the principal inſtruments that God 

* hath deſcribed in that book to deſtroy the kingdom of 

V antichrift,. to conſume his ſlate and city ; I ſee not 
n but it may ſtand with the wiſdom of God to inſpire 
to James's © tbeir hearts to expound it.“ (d) This is admirable! 
works, and well worthy of a court chaplain who had ſtill hopes 
of preferment. But, with this biſhop's good leave, I 
will take on me to affirm, that Fames's work is far e- 

_ +7... nough from being a proof that the Revelations may be 
maore happily interpreted by kings than by others; or 
that God puts it into their royal hearts at any time to 
expound it. For to ſpeak in the ſofteſt manner of this 
rformance, it muſt be ſaid to be poor, low, and mean, 
nd incapable of bringing any honour to the compoſer. 
Subjoined to this paraphraſe is a C fruitful meditation, 
Ee! containing} a plain and eaſy expoſition, or laying 
„open of the ſeventh, eighth, ninth and-tenth verſes 
«- of the twentieth chapter of the revelation, in form 
« and manner bf 4 ſermon.“ Here he plainly inti- 
mates his opinion that the church of Rome is Anti- 
+... chriſt} When this was firſt printed at Edinburgh it had 
C2325) chk Title, Ane fruitful meditation containing ane 
e plaine and facile. expoſition of the 7, 8, 9 and 10 
3 verſes of the XX. chap. of the revelation in forme 
of ane ſeriponie, Ser down by the mait chriſtiane 
45 king and ſyncier profeffour and cheif defender of the 
4 faith, Jarhes tlie 6th king of Scottis. 2 Theſſ. i. 6, 
« 7, 8. For it is ape righteous thing with God. Im- 
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wer nE ef JAMES IL 3. 
ments in divinity and natural philoſo: 
1 / RES has phy; 


ei premit at Edinburgh be Henrie Charteris, 1588.” (e) oe Lewis's 
—— James was fond of meditations on ſelect portions =" of 
of ſcripture. After the deſtruction of the Spaniſh/ar- (© £088. 
mado in 1588, he wrote a “ meditation upon the 25, of the bible, 
„ 26, 27, 28 and 29th verſes of the xvth chapter of the p. 296. 
« firſt book of Chronicles of the kings:” in which he 
compares the proteſtants to the Iſraelites, and the 
« catholicks to the Philiſtines, adorers of legions of 
de gods, and ruled by the fooliſh traditions of men.“ (f) (f) James's 
And long afterwards [1619] he wrote a © meditation om p- 
« on the Lord's prayer, of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
« hereafter; and a meditation. upon the 27, 28, 29th 
<« yerſes of the xxviith chapter of St. Matthew, or a 
e pattern for a king's inauguration.” This was de- 
dicated to prince Charles, Among ſeveral other things 
we have the following paſſage, telling Buckingham 
% my intention, [of writing this meditation] and that 
« ] thought you the fitteſt perſon to whom I could de- 
dicate it, for divers reaſons following, he humbly 
e and earneſtly deſired me, that he might have the ho- 
nour to be my amanuen/is in this work. Firſt, be- 
cauſe it would free me from the pain of writing, by 
ſparing the labour both of mine eyes and hands ; and 
next, that he might'do you ſome piece of ſervice 
“ thereby; proteſting that his natural obligation to you 
(riext me) is redoubled by the many favours that you 
& daily heap upon him. And indeed I muſt ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs to my comfort, that in making your 
affections to follow and ſecond thus your fathers, you 
ſhew what reverent love you carry towards me in 
your heart, And indeed my granting this requeſt to 
Buckingham hath much eaſed my labour, conſidering 
the ſlowneſs, illneſs, and uncorrectneſs of my hand.“ — 
(g) Many of my readers, I doubt not, will be pleaſed (g) Id. v. 
with ſuch like paſſages as this; for they ſhew the man 50. 
more than any thing beſides. However, I muſt aſk 
pardon for running away from the Revelations,” of which 
D 3 James 
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3 | We LIFE of JAMES 1 
(a) Preface 


to James's PO (K) his trew law of free: mo. | 
works, 2 5 | | | narcby'3 


James was a kk. to theſe meditations ; but the 
Connexion between that annexed to that book, 0 the 
1 1 Ne will be deemed aun excuſe. ä 


* In is Dæmonclogie. ] This was mined at Edin- 
18 * ny privil. reg, 4to. 1597. It is in form of a 
dialogue, divided into three books. The occaſion and 
1 of this piece, to do James juſtice, 1 ſhall give in 
His own words. „The fearful. abounding (hy s he) 
«at this time, in this country, of theſe deteltable ſlaves 
| 6« of the devil, . the witches or enchanters, hath moved 

& me, beloved reader, to diſpatch in poſt this following 

« treatiſe of mine, not in any wile, (as I proteſt). ta 
* ſerve for a ſhew of my learning and ingene, but on- 

„„ (moved of conſcience) to preſs thereby ſo far as I 
| 6 — to reſolve, the doubting hearts of many; both 

ee that ſuch aſſaults of Satan are molt certainly prac- | 
66 tiſed, and that the inſtrument thereof, merits moſt 

66 ſeverely to be puniſhed, againſt. the damnable opini- 
“ nions of two principally in our age, whereof. the one 

& called Scot, an Engliſhman, is not aſhamed. in pub- 

2 lick print iq, deny, that. thers. can be ſuch a ung as 
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1 5 8 in ee of ſpirits; the other called. Wi 
erm, a German phyſician, ſets out a publick apolo 
6e for all OR, crafts- folks, whereby, 1 for thieks | 
“ impunity, he plainly bewrays himſelf. to have been one 
af that proſeſſion- And for to make this treatiſe 
the more pleaſant and facile, I have put iv in form of 
6 4 dialogue, which I have divided into three books 3 
i the firſt ſpeaking, of magic in. general, and. necro- 
* mancie in ſpecial : the ſecond of ſorcerie and witch- 
e craft: and the third contains a diſcourſe: of all theſe 
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I! 25 : Y \Þ 5 of ſpirits, and ſpectres that appear and trouble 
* perſons: together with a concluſion of the whole 
WW Works, © Work, (a) From this account tis plain James be- 
. el that there were virebs, Ke. and; that they 
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2 LIPE of JAMES 1. 39 


deſerved a moſt ſevere puniſhment. And afterwards he 
tells us, „that witches ought to be put to death ac- 
66; cording to the law of God, the civil and imperial law, 
ce and the municipal law of 'all chriftian nations, Yea, 
«© he declares, that to ſpare the life, and not to ſtrike 
« when God bids rike, and ſo ſeverely puniſh in ſo 
&« odious a fault and treaſon againſt God, it is not only 
« unlawful, but doubtleſs no leſs fin i in the magiſtrate, 


« nor it was in SauPs ſparing Agag.“ (b) Yea ſo zeal- r 


ous was he for puniſhing theſe poor wretches, that he e 
declares it to be his opinion, *“ that barnes or wives, or 
« never fo defamed perſons, may ſerve. for ſufficient, 
« witnefles againft them.” (c) But leſt innocent perſons, (c) 18.p-135- 
« ſhould be accuſed, and ſuffer falſely, he tells us there 
ce are two good helps that may be uſed for their trial: the 
ce one is the finding of their mark, and the trying the 
ce infenfibleneſs thereof: the other is their fleeting on the 
water: for, as in a ſecret murther, if the dead car- 
* kaſs be at any time thereafter handled by the mur- 
« therer, it will gufh out of blood, . as if the blood 
ce were crying to * heaven for revenge of the mur- 
e therer ; God having appointed that ſecret ſupernatu- 
ral ſign, for trial of that ſecret unnatural crime: ſo 
ec that it appears that God hath appointed (for a ſuper- 
natural ſign of the monſtrous Impiety of witches) 
<« that the water ſhall refufe to receive them in her bo- 
« ſom, that have fhaken off them the ſacred water of 
“ baptiſm, and wilfully refuſed the benefit thereof : no, 
« not ſo much as their eyes are able to ſhed tears 
<< (threaten and torture them as you pleaſe) while firſt 
« they” repent (God not permitting them to diſſemble 
<< their obſtinacie in ſo horrible a crime). Albeit the 
« women- kind eſpecially, be able otherwiſe to ſhed. 
« tears at every light occaſion when they will, yea, al- 
« though it were diſſembling like the crocodiles.” (4). (4)l8.p. 136 
Jones, we ſee, was well qualified for à witch- finder; 
he knew their marks, and could diſcover them by ſwim- 
ming, and refraining tears. And accordingly, 1 8 per- 
miteed perſons to be executed who were found. guilty. 
thereof. In 1597, there was a great bufineſs 1 4 hy 
« trial of witches; amongſt others, one Margaret At- 
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de ened with torture, did confeſs herſelf guilty. Being 
examined concerning her aſſociates in that trade, ſhe 
de named a few, and finding ſhe gained credit, made 
* offer to detect all of that ſort, and to purge the 
* country of them, ſo ſhe might have her life granted. 
« For the reaſon of her knowledge, ſhe ſaid, that they 
ec had a ſecret mark, all of that ſort, in their eyes, 


whereby ſhe could ſurely tell, how ſoon ſhe looked 


6“ upon any, whether they were witches or not. In this 
„ ſhe was ſo readily: believed, that for the ſpace of three 
& or four months ſhe was carried from town to town, 


$ to make diſcoveries in that kind. She accuſed many, 


« and many innocent women were put to death. In 
« the end ſhe was found to be a mere deceiver.“ (e) 


8 And moſt of the winter of the year 1591, was ſpent 


<« in the diſcovery and examination of witches and 
& ſorcerers,” In this year the famous Agnes Samſon 
« (commonly called the wiſe wife of Keith) was exa- 
“ mined, who confeſſed ſhe had a familiar ſpirit, 
ce who had no power over the king, but ſaid, as ſhe 
cc took the words to be, il eff homme de Dieu. (f) 
This ſpeech, I doubt not, flattered James's vanity, and 
made him the more ſtedfaſt in the belief of the doc- 
trine of witches. For believe it, I ſuppoſe, he did, or 


otherwiſe he would not have paſſed ſuch a bloody ſta- 


(eg) Hutch+ 
inſon's hiſ- 
torical cflay 


Foncern ng 


witchcraft, 
180. Lond. 
7 18. ö vo. 


tute, formed out of compliment (as has been well con- 
jectu red) (g) to bim, by both houſes of parliament, ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne. By this ſtatute 
it was enacted, © that if any perſon or perſons ſhall uſe, 
& practice, or exerciſe any invocation, or conjuration 
« of any evil and wicked ſpirit, or ſhall conſult, co- 
& venapt with, entertain, imploy, feed pr reward any 
cc evil and wicked ſpirit, toor for any intent and pur- 


6 poſe; or take up any dead man, woman, or child, 


e out of his, her, or their grave, or any other olace 
6 where the dead body reſteth, or the ſkin, bone, or 
<« any part of any dead perſon, to be employed or uſed 
K-in any manner of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or in- 


é chantment; or ſhall uſe, praQtiſe, or exerciſe any 


Fe witche; aft, inchautment, charm, or ſorcery, Where: 


De LIFE of JAMES' 1. 1 
« by any perſon ſhall be killed, deſtroyed, waſted, con · 
« ſumed, pined or lamed in his or her body, or any 
ec part thereof ; that then every ſuch offender or of- 
s fenders, their aiders, abettors, and counſellors, being 
ce of any the ſaid offences duly and lawfully convicted 
« and attainted, ſhall ſuffer pains of death as a felon or 
W << felons; and ſhall loſe the priviledge and benefit of ß 
WW << clergy and ſanctuary.“ (0) Upon this ſtatute great 55) stat. an- 
numbers have been condemned and executed, to the no primo Ja- 
reproach of common ſenſe and humanity. And even 2b z 
great and good men have been the inſtruments hereby * 
of condemning miſerable innocent creatures. ah 
| A caution to law-makers this, not (in order to pleaſe 
a prince) to enact ſtatutes, eſpecially on the penalty of 
death, unleſs upon the moſt ſolid, weighty reaſons, — 
For though the general opinion then was, that there 
were witches, and that they did much hurt and da- 
mage, yet ought the parliament to have weighed well 
the foundation. on which it was built, and the conſe- 
quences of it. Whereas they took the opinion on truſt, 
and enacted a moſt dreadful puniſhment for an imagi- 
nary crime. James tells us, that witches ought 
to be put to death, according to the municipal law 
e of all chriſtian nations.” He ſpoke as he knew; 
but had his learning been as univerſal as it was proclaim- 
ed, he could not with truth have ſaid ſo, For Dr. 
Hutchinſon aſſures us, that tis ſo far from being true, 
that all nations have always had ſuch laws as ours, that 
he had ſome reaſon to doubt, whether any nation in the 5 
world hath, unleſs it be Scotland (i). And with great (i) Hiſtorical 
pleaſure I find that there“ was a law in Ethiopia, diſcourſe of 
which prohibited the people to believe, that there is * 
8 hy ; $7 wats F '*p. 258, 
«© any ſuch thing as witches; the belief whereof, they 
« fay, is founded upon the error of the Manichees, 
«© that there are two independent gods, a good one, 
and a bad one.“ (4) But I will leave this ſubject, (+) Geddes 
after having obſerved that we have reaſon to be thank- church hif- 
ful to almighty God, and to acknowledge the wiſdom 597 * 367. 
and goodneſs of our government, for repealing the ſta- 8vo. Lond. 
tute aforeſaid, and “ enacting, that no proſecution, 1696. 
** ſuit, or proceeding ſhall be commenced, or carried 
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an The LIFE f JAMES 1. 
narchy (s); but eſpecially his piece ſo highly 
extolled, entituled BAZIAIKON AON (T), 

| W e Te for 


6 on againſt any perſon or perſons for witchcraft, ſor- 

* cery, inchantment, or conjuration, in any court 

6% Stat.anno © Whatſoever in Great Britain.“ (1) This is a ſtatute as 
nono Georgii much in honour to our legiſlators. as any ever enacted, 


. c. and will tranſmit their fame down to poſterity; it be- 
je deck. 3. ing founded on reaſon and juſtice, and productive of 


the ſafety of the people, whoſe welfare is the end of all 
government. I have ſaid above, that I ſuppoſed James 

did believe the doctrine of witches. But, in juſtice to 

his character, I muſt here add, that after his being in 
England, having met with a number of forgeries and 

eheats, they wrought ſuch an alteration upon his judg- 

ment, that at firſt he grew diffident of, and then flatly 

(m) Fuller's denied the workings of witches and devils (m). | 


church hiſt. 


cent. 17. (8) His trew law of free monarchy.) This was 


— printed in September 1598, without his name. The 


Lom's ( bent of it, ſays Calderwood, was directed againſt the 


works, p. © courſe of God's work, in the reformation of our 


) Calder. 1 kirk, and elſewhere, as rebellious to kings.“ (a) And 


Wes it muſt be confeſſed, if the doctrine contained in this 
church hiſt, treatiſe is true, the Scotch and many other of the re- 
p. 426. formers, will with difficulty be cleared from rebellion, 
For he aſſerts the regal power ſtrongly; allows reſiſt. 

ance or diſobedience to it upon no account whatſoever; 

and reflects on the ſeditious preachers of whatſoever 

« religion, either in Scotland or in France, that had 

<« bufied themſelves moſt to ſtir up rebellion under cloke 

(5) James's “ of religion.“ (b) In ſhort, he plainly ſays, “ the 
works, f. © king is above the law, and that he is not bound 
10 < thereto, but of his good will, and for good example - 
(e) ld. p.203 giving to his ſubjeQs.” (e) This is the doctrine 
contained in the law of free monarchy, than which 
nothing can be more vile and abominable.  _ 

(T) BAEIAIKON ANPON.} This, book is dedicated 

to his deareſt ſon and natural fucceſſor, prince _— 

| F | 5 15 


Me LIFE of JAMES'L, 3 
for-the uſe of bis ſon prince Henty; which 
being publiſhed (though cenſured by the ſy- 
nod of St. Andrews) was well accepted in 
| ee ee n 
| 'Tis divided into three parts. « The firſt teacheth your 
duty towards God as a chriſtian ; the next your duty 
« in your office as a us and the third informeth you 


6 « how to behave yourſelf in indifferent things, ſays he 
(do the prince (a). It was wrote for an exerciſe of his 5 
Il ce own ingenie and inſtruction of him, who, he hoped, P. 39 


Wh << was appointed of God to fit on his throne after him.“ 


o “ Seven copies only were permitted to be printed, 

n the printer being firſt ſworn to ſecreſie; but, con- 

d ( trary to his intention and expeQation, the book was 

8 « vented, and ſet forth to publick view.” (5) This (2) a. p. 142. 


was in the year 1599. This book contains ſome tole- 

rable things, but intermixed with ſtrange paſlages : 

thoſe relating to the clergy, whom he  opprobriouſly 

terms puritans, I have had occaſion before to mention 

(e): what follows, I think, is not leſs remarkable. (c) See note 


15 « Suffer not your princes and your parents to be diſho- 
*. * noured by any: the infaming and making odious of 
re te the parent, is the readieſt way to bring the ſon into 


“ contempt.——l never yet found a conſtant biding 
te by me in all my ſtreights, by any that were of perfit 
« age in my parents days, but only by ſuch as conſtant- 
* ly bode by them; I mean, ſpecially by them that | 
« ſerved the queen my mother.” (4) So that princes, (d) Works, 
even after their death, are not to have much truth p. 158. 
ſpoken concerning them, if they have children to 

reign aſter them; and all their tyrannies, oppreſſions, 

and vices are to be buried in oblivion, or concealed at 


1 leaſt from the eyes of the vulgar. What monſtrous 
i doctrine is this! how does it take off all awe and re- 
ſtraint from princes, and give them hope of reputation 


after death, how ill ſoever they may behave! How 
much more ſenſible and judicious were the ſentiments of 
ated the virtuous and amiable „ Queen Mary, who when 
i reflections were once made before her, of the * 

8 . „% nels 


44 The: LIFE ff JAMES I. 
England, and raiſed an admiration in all 
men's hearts, ſays Spotſwood, of his piety 
and wiſdom. Certain 'tis, adds the ſame 
writer, that all the diſcourſes that came forth 
at that time for maintaining his right to the 
crown 


ce neſs of ſome hiſtorians, who had left heavy imputa- 

ce tions on the memory of ſome princes ; anſwered, that 

c if thoſe princes were truly ſuch, as the hiſtorians re- 

c preſented them, they had well deſerved that treat-. 

<< ment; and others who tread their ſteps might look 

cc for the ſame; for truth would be told at laſt, and 

ce that with the more acrimony of ſtile, for being fo 

cc long reſtrained it was a gentle ſuffering (added ſhe) 

cc to be expoſed to the world in their true colours, 

cc much below what others had ſuffered at their hands. 

cc She thought alſo that all ſovereigns ought to read ſuch 

<« hiſtories as Procopins; for how much ſoever he may 

„ have aggravated matters, and how unbecomingly 

c ſoever he may have writ, yet by ſuch books they 

< might ſee what would be probably ſaid of themſelves, 

„ when all terrors and reſtraints ſhould fall off with 

(%) Burnet!s their lives.“ (e) Theſe reflections are ſolid and juſt, 

eſſay on the and could proceed only from a mind conſcious of its. | 
memory of own innocency and integrity; whereas the advice of 

| 5 113. ; James has the appearance of a ſenſe of guilt, and dread 

12mo. Lond, of ſhame, But the praiſe of his mother's ſervants, and 

2656, the acknowledgment of their ſingular fidelity to him 

is moſt amazing : for who were they but moſt bigotted 

papiſts, and enemies to the reformation ? who but they 

who juſtified her and defended her, even in the moſt in- 

iquitous and ſhameful actions? who were they but 

men enemies to the conſtitution of Scotland, and foes 

to law and liberty? *Tis no wonder therefore, that the 

ſynod of St. Andrews took fire at a book containing 

theſe and like paſlages, and aſked what cenſure ſhould 

e be inflicted upon him that had given ſuch inſtructi- 

5 ons to the prince, and if he could be thought well 

i oo | 6 affected 


' 


A 


A q 7 | ; : \ 
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crown of England, prevailed nothing fo 


45 


much as did this. treatiſe. o UT} 516 


However, James was not ſo much taken 
up with theſe matters, as to neglect making 


. 


cc 
66 
ce 


„„ 
ce 
cc 


ce 
6c 
cc 
cc 
(c 


cc 


cc 
cc 
ce 
_ 
cc 
* 


ce 
cc 
0 
Le 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ſynod of 


may eaſily deſcry a deſign carried all along in it to Port, and 
ingratiate himſelf with the popiſb fade, by commend- afterwards 


the fidelity of his mother's ſervants, as to her, ſo to eggs 
himſelf, with the prelqzical party, by giving them iq to have 


a 


againſt the poor puritans, whom he leaft feared, and e, ee 
deemed generally diſaffected by thoſe other three par- o. 8 
ties. Howbeit, when the time drew near of queen 
Elizabeth's departure, that his quiet coming in might 
not meet with any diſturbance from that party, he 
prefixed a preface to his book then reprinted, where- 
in on his honour he proteſteth, that by the name of 
puritans he meant not all preachers in general, or 0- 
thers, that miſliked the ceremonies as badges of po- 
pery, and the epiſcopacie. as ſmelling of a papal ſu- 
premacie, but did equally love the learned and grave 
on either ſide; intended only ſuch brainſick and 
heady preachers, that leaned too much to their own 
dreams, contemned all authority, counted al por 
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* me LIE RH JAMES 1: 


B. D. his 


gainſt the 


intereſt with the great men at the Engliſh 
court (0), to cue to N the right of 
* 5 ſueceed. 


4 1 


« fan that weeds not teur © to all their takes, 600 
The reader will be pleaſed to compare this with what 
D. his James lays, note (M) of his having written a long a- 
3 pologetick preface to the ſecond. edition of this book, 
tations; a- 9. in odium 1 . and then judge what ſtreſs is 


AK. 


(b) Thomas 
Gataker, 


OE. 


ſcurrilous aſ- © " 544 


en 76) e N was not fo e Elen up with theſ 


impoſtor Mr. matters, as to neglect making intereſt with, the great 
5 men at the Engliſh court.] * He was careful, ſays 
p54 $8 te Burnet, to ſecure to himſelf the body of the Eng iſh 
1653 © nation, Cecil, afterwards ear] of Sal Bury, [711 


« ry to queen "Elizabeth, entered into a particular con- 


« .fidence with him; and this was managed by his am- 
c baſſador Bruce, "who" carried the matter ith ſuch 
_ 


/ 8 


addreſs and ſecrecy, that all the great men of Ex- 
land, without knowing of one another's doing it, 
and without, the queen's ſuſpecting any thing con- 
<< cerning it, ſigned in writing an e to aſſert 
s and ſtand by the king of Scots right of ſucceſſion,” 
(a) A pleaſant ſtory or two from Sir Henry Motton, 
whoſe teſtimony i in this affair is indiſputable, will con- 
vince us of the probability of what Burnet has here aſ- 
ſerted, and confirm the truth „%% 5 
"00" There were in court ſqueen Elizabeth's] two 
c names of power, and almoſt of faction, the E//zxian 
© and the Cecilian, with their adherents, both well e- 
enough enjoying the preſent, and yet both looking to 
& The ue and therefore böth holding correſpoll en: 
« cy with ſome of the principal in Scotland, and bad 
received advertiſements and inſtructions, either from 
ce them, or immediately from the king. But left they 
e might detect one another, this was myſterioully | Carr 
"** "Tn by ſeveral inſtruments and conducts, and on. the 
« Eſfſexian fide; in truth with infinite hazard; for Sit 
gh — Cecil, who las ſecretary of ſtate) did 2 
| « the 


«. N 


fa) burner, 


p. 6. 


— Bes in ee * was ſuc- 
oy as the:: event een nne how 


4 


4 


c 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6 
ce 


wiſe, 


as althe -ddrefſes, had prompter 150 ſafer convey- 
ance; whereupon J cannot but relate a memorable 


paſſage on either party, as the ſtory following ſhall 
declare. The earl of 72 had accommodated maſ- 
ter Anthony Bacon in a partition of his houſe, and had 
aſſigned bim a noble entertainment. This was a 


gentleman of impotent feet, but a nimble head, and 
through his hand ran all the intelligences with Scor- 


land, who being of a provident nature (contrary to 


his brother the lord viſcount Sr. Albans) and well 
knowing the advantage of a dangerous ſecret, would 
many times cunningly let fall ſome -words, as if he 


could much amend his fortunes under the Cecilians, 
(to whom he was near of alliance, and in blood alſo) 


and who had made (as he was not unwilling ſhould 


be believed) ſome great proffers to win him away; 


which once or twice he preſſed ſo far, and with ſuch 


tokens and ſigns of apparent diſcontent to my lord 
Henry | Howard, ' afterwards earl of Northampton, 


887 was of the party, and ſtood himſelf in: much 
umbrage with the queen) that he flies preſently to my 


lord of Efzx (with whom he was commonly prime 


admiſhonis, by his bed-fide in the morning) and tells 


him, that unleſs that gentleman were preſently ſa- 
tisfied with ſome round ſum, all would be vented. 
This took the earl at that time ill provided (as indeed 


oftentimes his coffers were low). whereupon he was 


fain ſuddenly to <A, him Eſſex houſe, which the 


good old lady Va 0 ngham did afterwards diſengage 
out of her own ſtore with 2500 pounds: and be- 
fore he had diſtilled 1500 pounds at another time 
by the fame ſkill. | So as we may rate this one 


ſecret, as it was knely carried, at 4000 pounds in 


preſent money, . beſides at the leaſt a 1000 pounds of 


annual penſion to a private and bed - rid gentleman: 
what would he have gatten if he could have gone a- 


bout his own baia f. There was another accident 
cc of 


+ 


48 We LIFE yr AMES I. 
wiſe, or rather honeſt, thoſe were who ad? 
mitted him without any limitations, or re- 
ſtrictions, is not over difficult to gueſs (w). 


cc of the ſame nature on the Cecilian fide, much more 
6 pleaſant but leſs chargeable, for it coſt nothing but 
< wit. The queen having for a good while not heard 
<« any thing from Scotland, and being thirſty of news, 
ce it fell out that her majeſty going to take the air to- 
c wards the heath, (the court being then at Greenwich 
& and maſter ſecretary Cecil then attending her, a po 
came croſſing by, and blew his horn; the queen out 
< of curioſity aſked him from whence tne diſpatch 
„ came; and being anſwered from Scotland, ſhe ſtops 
4c the coach, and calleth for the packet. The ſecreta- 
„ ry, though he knew there were in it ſome letters 
from his correſpondents, which to diſcover were as 
« ſo many ſerpents; yet made more ſhew of diligence, 
than of doubt to obey; and aſks ſome that ſtood by 
„ (forſooth in great haſte) for a knife to cut up the 
< packet (for otherwiſe perhaps he might have awaked 
Ca little apprehenſion) but in the mean time approach- 
ce ing with the packet in his hand, at a pretty diſtance 
«© from the queen, he telleth her, it looked and ſmel- 
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4 <« led ill favouredly, coming out of a filthy budget, 
#4 & and that it ſhould be fit firſt to open and air it, be- 
1 % cauſe he knew ſhe was averſe from ill ſcents. And 
| \ c ſo being diſmiſſed home, he got leiſure by this ſea- 
1 e ſonable ſhift, to ſever what he would not have ſeen.“ 
| (5) Reliquiz (b) Ke), : | | „ 
#8 | Wottonia- | 

. næ, p. 168. F 3 
bf 8v0. Long, (W) How wiſe, or rather how honeſt, thoſe were 


1672. See who admitted him without any limitations or reſtricti- 
3 ons, is not over difficult to gueſs.] No time can be ſo 
to his hiſto- proper for a people to claim their juſt rights and privi- 

rical view, ledges, and curb the regal power within proper bounds, 
p. 21. as the acceſſion of a ſtranger king, who, it may natu- 

rally be ſuppoſed, at ſuch a time will do any thing rea- 
ſonable, rather than diſguſt thoſe whom he is about 5 
rule 


Elzabeth,>'after having reigned with the 
higheſt glory more than forty four 


ens e 24 e in the ſeventieth 


66 


CC 
© ſhall be firmly and ſtrictly holden and obſerved ; and (e) Vid. fit; 
all officers and miniſters whatſoever, ſhall ſerve their ſeiſ ſecund. 


anno primo 


Gulielmi & 
in all times to come.” (c) And the event ſhewed Marie, cap. 


how wiſely this was enafted:; for it produced a reign 2. Per totum. 


cc 
© 


F : * 
ws 0 i ” 
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years, at length ſubmitted to the ſtroke of 


- your 


rule over, or impede his own  advaniceintnt} for the * 


ſire of rule is ſo very natural, that few will ſtand upon 


trifles in order to enjoy it; nor will any refuſe to grant 


the juſt conditions of it. A people therefore when about 


to place a foreign prince on the throne, ought well to 


conſider what grievances they have laboured under, what 


exorbitances have been committed, and what reſtricti- 
ons of the regal power, prone always to extend itſelf, 
are noceflary in order to ſecure the happineſs' of the 


ſociety. By theſe: conſiderations proper laws might 


be formed, which will be as a rule to a prince how to 


behave, and reſtrain him within the bounds of equity. 


Nor will the moſt ambitious prince, who has a regard 
to his own ſafety, dare break through what he has con- 
ſented. to, as the terms of his admiſſion, And there- 
fore the lords and commons, February 13. 1688, with 


great wiſdom preſented to the then prince and princeſs 


of Grange, a declaration of the rights and liberties 1 


of the ſubject, previous to the ſetting the crown on 


their heads; the ſeveral articles of which the 


y „ claim- 
[43 


ed, demanded and inſiſted upon as their undoubted 
rights and priviledges ; and it was declared and en- 
acted, that all and ſingular the rights and priviledges 
* and claimed in the ſaid declaration, are the 
true, antient, and undubitable rights and liberties of 
the people of this kingdom, and ſo ſhall be eſteemed, 

& allowed, adjudged, deemed and taken to be; and 


00 
cc 
3 
ce 


ee that all and every the particulars therein contained, 


majeſties and their, ſucceſſors, according to the ſame 


moſt 
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318 The LIFE: of 141 Es 1. 
year of her age, and thereby made way for 
James, to the incredible joy of his Scotiſr 
ſubjects, and to the no leſs pleaſure of his 
Engliſh ones, who in ſuch crouds haſtened 
to ſee him, that he iſſued out a proclamation 
ogainlt their thronging an uh — 


, ” 
* 
"FR: 
PN ir 
U - 


moſt happy to the fubje&t, and laid a foundation for all 
the bleſſings we now enjoy. But when the death of the 
(s) July 30, duke of Glouceſter (d) rendered it neceflary to provide 
e for the ſucceſſion to the crown, in order to prevent all 
imaginable inconveniencies, it was thought proper ſtill 
farther to paſs an act for the better ſecuring the rights 
and liberties of the ſubje& ; and actordingly many ex- 
eellent conditions were laid down on which the ſtranger 
(e) Statutes Prince was to ſucceed (e). I call them excellent con- 


_ de- ©. not pleaſed with them, ſuppoſing they implied a re- 
8 « ffection on him and his adminiſtration.” (f) *Tis 
III. regis, not improbable the knowledge of the.perſons who pro- 
e. 2. ſect. 3. poſed theſe conditions, and the oppoſition he had many 
e undeſervedly met with from them, might make 
5 * that truly good prince have no favourable opinion of this 
act enacted by them. But, whatever were the motives 
of the framers of this act, I think all impartial perſons 
muſt allow that it was a — one im itſelf, productive of 
much happineſs to theſe kingdoms: Every particular I 

- approve not, but, in general, highly applaud it. 
Theſe were inſtances of wiſdom, prudenee and dif- 
cretion, and as ſuch- they will be admired and praiſed 
through all generations. But James had no limita- 
tions or reſtrictions laid on him; he without any ce- 
remony was proclaimed king, and by that title thought 
he had a right to do as he pleaſed. Whatever had been 
done by the prerogative royal in aforetimes, whatever 
the moſt enterprizing princes had attempted on the li- 
berties of the ſubject, he had liberty to do likewiſe; and 
accordinglyx exerted himſelf in a very extraordinary 
manner, 


* 
-. 
d . a4 
& 
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Ia his coming to London he diſſ played 
ſomething of his arbitrary Aiſpolſion, =. 
ordering (a) a cutpurſe to be hanged without () Coke”: 


detection, 


any legal proceſs; as quickly aller he yo. I. p. 


did his revenge on one * Valentine Thomas, anl. 6,6, 


who 


manner, as T ſhall hereafter” ew Whereas bad he 

been tied up, whatever had been his weakneſs, what- 

ever his depravity of heart, he could have done but little | 

miſchief ; and the miſeries brought on the people by his 

ſucceſſors, might have been prevented. This Sir Wal- 

ter Raleigh, Lord Cobham; Sir John Forteſtur, &c. 

were ſenſible of, and therefore defired he might be ob- 

liged to articles; ; but Cecil, Northumberland, and others 

over- ruled them, and permitted him to enter uncon- 

trouled (g). WE (x) Ob or 
To theſe men then, the nation in a 800d part owed 

the calamities it ſuffered from the Stuart race. The 

might eaſily have prevented them, but they would not 

attempt it; doubtleſs hoping hereby to make their court 

to Fames, and enjoy his favour, from whence' what 

they wiſhed for muſt flow. Wretched meanneſs of ſpirit 

this! inexcuſable diſregard for the public ! Tis allow- 

able for miniſters to avall themſelvees of their own ſer- 

vices, and their prince's favour; but the man who ſa- 

crifices the intereſt of his country, or neglects taking 

thoſe fleps which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh its happineſs, 

when he has it in his power, deſerves to be treated with 

hatred and contempt, let his abilities be ever ſo great. 

The good of the people is the ſupream law.. By this 

the actions of all miniſters are to be tried, and he, 18 

to pleaſe a prince or obtain wealth and bonour for 

himſelf, ſhall act inronſiſtent therewith, merits the high- 


eſt puniſhments ; for he muſt be loft to liberty, virtue, 
and his country. 


\ : 


(x) Valentine Thomas, WE 1 66 In the year 1 <9 "ny 
this man e in * for "theft, charged the Sts 


66 king 5 


The LIFE f JAMES I. 
who had many years before accuſed him of 
having ill deſigns againſt Elizabeth; hereby 
making good the obſervation that cowards 
never forgive. \ 


1 . n re — „ „ 
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e king with ill deſigns againſt the queen. But her ma- 
<« jelty (ſays ſecretary Cecil, in a letter to Mr. Ed- 
« mondes) deferred his arraignment, and ſupprefleth 
“e the matter, to avoid offence to the king of Scots, 
& who hath very vehemently denied it with deteſtation. 
„The king of Scots had wrote to the queen on the 
« Zoth of July 1598, upon this affair, in theſe terms: 
% my ſuit only is, that, while ye hear further from 
« me (which ſhall be with all diligence) ye would fa- 
“ vour me ſo far as to delay the fellow's execution, if 
che be yet alive, to the effect, that by fome honour- 
& able means, wherein I am to deal with you, my un- 
<« deſerved ſlander may be removed from the minds of 
men.” The queen, on the other hand, ſent in- 
ſtructions to Sir Milliam Bowes, her embaſſador at 
Edinburg, to aſſure king James, that ſhe had ſtayed 
Thomas's arraignment, and would do ſo as long as 
the king ſhould give no cauſe to the contrary, | 
But that king kept a ſevere memory of the accuſa- | 
tion caſt upon him by Valentine Thomas; and upon 
c his acceſſion to the crown of England, and within a 
« month after his arrival in London, in the beginning 
| © of June 1603, ordered him to be brought to his 
(a) Birch's “ trial and executed.” (a) This every one will eaſily 
negotiations ſee was revenge, and a very mean revenge too. After 
3 five years to take away a fellow's life for an accuſa- 
France, and tion againſt himſelf, (for that 'tis eaſily ſeen was the 
Bruſſels, p. cauſe, though the former theft was the pretence) could 
77 ,. proceed from nothing but fo cowardly a principle, I 
ſay cowardly; for James himſelf tells us, ** rancor 
&« and revenge proceeds from baſeneſs and want of cou- 
c“ rage in men, and even amongſt beaſts and creeping 
<« things, it proceeds of a defect and want of courage 
In 
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The LIFE of JAMES I, 3 
He was attended by great numbers of 
Scots in his coming into England, who were 
advanced to great honours (v), and ſhared 
| largely 


cc in them. — And it is a known and undeniable 
« truth, that cowards are much more cruel and vindic- 
ce tive than men of courage are: for a coward can 
« never enough ſecure himſelf of his enemy; inſomuch 
ce as when he is lying dead at his feet, he is yet afraid.“ 5 
() Never was the truth of this doctrine better exem- (5) King 
plified than in the execution of Thomas; and there- Jg, 7 
fore I had reaſon to ſay, that James thereby made good 37. 
the obſervation, that cowards never forgive. How 

much more amiable is the character of thoſe princes 

who have forgot, on their acceſſion to the throne, per- 

ſonal injuries? how deſervedly famous is the ſaying of 

Lewis XII. of France, in anſwer to thoſe. who would 

have perſuaded him to ſhew ſeverity to La Tremouille : 

« God forbid that Lewis XII, ſhould revenge the quarrels a). 
of the duke of Orleans (c. This was truly great and (e) See Bo- 
magnanimous. But James's conduct was wholly mean, M28broke's 


| , tt the 
and betrayed the poorneſs of his ſoul, wick of pa- 
| | ” 1 triotiſm, p. 
| Quippe minuti * 248, ro, 
8 & . f . ſt 8 . . ] | Lond. 1749. 
emper & infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas , (4) Juvenal, 
Ultio (4). Sat. 13. v. 
18 9. 


— 


Revenge, which ſtill we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. CREECH. 


(y) He was attended by a large number of Scots, 
who were advanced to great, honours. ] * The perſons 
« who attended him were the duke of Lennox, the earls 
„ of Marr, Murray, and Argile, the lord Hume, Sir 
« George Hume, Mr. James Elphinſton, Sir David 
« Murray, Sir Robert Ker, with the ordinary gentle- 
* men of the chamber, beſides ſeveral of the clergy.” 
(a) But beſides theſe, there were a great multitude (4) Spotſ- 
who came in with him, and reaped the benefit of his wore 


3 favour. 


The LIFE! of JAMES 1 
largely in his bounty, at the expence and 
much to the regret: of the _— nation 

to 


un 
” 


favour. Lennox, Marr, Hume, and Elphinſton were 

made privy counſellors of England, and many of the 

Scots became afterwards. adorned with ſome of the 
(5) Thus h's higheſt Engliſh titles. Sir Robert Ker (4) was advanced 
 "_— a7 to the earldom of Somerſet, Lennox was made duke of 
by the Scot- Richmond, Eſme Stuart, his younger brother was cre= 
tiſh writers, ated earl of March, the marquis of Hamilton earl of 
and not Carr, Cambridge, Sir John Ramſey viſcount Haddington of 
Scotland, earl of Holderneſi, and James Hay earl of 
(c) Batcer's Carliſle (c). Nor were they bare honours which the 
chron'ele. p. Scots got, for they had alſo large lucrative poſts, and 
* "—_ uncommon donations, as will appear bye and bye. 80 
that there ſeems ſome reafon for the following lines of a 


pen e tho' they are much too ſevere. 


ce The (d) roy al branch from Pictland did 8 
&« With 8 of Scots and ſcabs from north by Tweed. 


< The ſeven firſt years of his pacifick reign, 
„Made him and half his nation Engliſhmen, 
cc Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
„ With packs and plods came whigging all away. 
c Thick as the locuſts which in Egypt fwarm'd, 
With pride and hungry hopes compleatly arm'd : 
« With native truth, diſeaſes, and no money, 
« Plunder'd our Canaan of the milk and honey. 
<« Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen, 


(e) oats po- 00 And all their race are : true-born Engliſhmen (2). 
ems, Vo 


II. p. 21. i | 
TE — Had there been then an union of the two kingdoms, 


8vo. this had, doubtleſs, been good policy; but as there was 
not, theſe promotions could ſerve no other end, but to 

create jealouſies among the Engliſh, and excite com- 

plaints, For why ſhould men of another country have 

the power of legiſlation ? why ſhould they whoſe pro- 

perty lay elſewhere, and whoſe connexions were at a 

| diſtance, 
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(2), to Ane it Nn. ah ng nave blog: 
lit Den OI! 


* — 
. 
a ” 
k 


3 have a power of enacting laws which they 
themſelves might eaſily get out of the reach of, and their 
families be wholly free from? But ſuch was the will of 
James, who, though he ſeldom conſidered himſelf, 
cared not to be ane | und) therefore generally 
1 unwiſely, - 


( 2) Shared largely. in * N at the expenbe, and 
much to the regret” of the Engliſh, ]. Oſborn obſerves, 
that the tt exactions roſe on the Engliſh were ſpent 
upon the Scots; by whom nothing was unaſked, and 
*© to whom nothing was denied; who for want of ho- 
* neſt traſſick did extract gold out of the faults of the 
„ Engliſh, whoſe pardons OR begged, and ſold at in- 
<< tolerable rates, murther itſelf not being excepted (a).“ (a) Oſborn's 
The ſame writer tells us, “ that the earl of Dunbar 4. 2+ 
c ſwallowed at one gulp, together with the chancellor- 
< ſhip of the exchequer, all the ſtanding wardrobe, 
e wherein were more jewels, pearl, rich robes, and 
« princely apparel, than ever any king of Scotland (if all 
< of them put together)-could call his own! before; all 
« which I bake ſince heard rated by the officers at an 
ce incredible ſum, whoſe fervants did uſe to ſhew them 
“ for money, it appearing none of the leaſt rarities in 
«© London before this great diſſolution.“ () Lord . p 
Clarendon aſſures us, c that James Hay, carl of Car- 536 
„lille, ſpent in a very jovial life, above four hundred 
<« thouſand pounds, which; upon a ſtrict calculation, 
he received from the crown.“ (c) Robert Ker, 00 Bare 
ear] of Somerſet, had ſuch vaſt fayours beſtowed upon _— wag 
him, that even at the time of his fall, his eſtate was bellion. Vol. 
rated to the crown at three hundred thouſand pounds I. P. 62. vo. 
(d). And Sir John Ramſey, when made a viſcount, + x bh 
had a thouſand pounds land given him to ſupport the title p. 537. 
(e). Again, ſays Oſborn, “ the Scots hung on James (e) Win- 
like horſe-leeches, till they could get no more, fal- wood's me- 


* ling then off by retiring into their own country, 1.5. 
E 4 : oy Or | 


The LIFE of JAM ES I. 
of probability, faid, that they behaved with 


much rudeneſs and inſolency (AA). 
o ee 


7 
$3 3 


<<. of: ji: Boing! at eaſe, leaving all chariieble Wen on 
(f) Oſborn, © the Engliſh.” (f) This is likewiſe confirmed by. 
Ki  Þ rablelund? The king's gifts in lands to the Scots, un- 
thankfully and unfittingly, they ſold (ſays he) convey- 
(g) Annals ing that treaſure into Scotland (g). Theſe paſſages ſuf- 
| ig ng ficiently ſhew how much of the wealth of England was 
10. Lol beſtowed on the Scots, and how much cauſe the Engliſh 
1681, Fol, had to be diſpleaſed at it; for there was not one of 
theſe men that was any way uſeful to the Engliſh na- 
tion, though Dunbar and Carlifle were men of great 
abilities; and therefore there could be no cauſe for theſe 
ee xceſſive donations.— The king himſelf was ſenſible 
that his liberality to the Scots was very diſtaſting, and 
therefore apologizes for it in a ſpeech to the parliament, 
and promiſes for the future to be more ſparing. Let 
us hear his words. „Had I been over- ſparing to them, 
<«. they might have thought Joſeph had forgotten his 
cc brethren, or that the king had been drunk with his 
« new kingdom. If I did reſpect the Engliſh when I 
« came. firſt, what might the Scotiſh haue juſtly: 
« ſaid, if I had not in ſome meaſure dealt — 4 
« with them that ſo long had ſerved me, ſo far ad- 
<c ventured themſelves with me, and been ſo faithful 
to me uch particular perſons of the Scotiſh- 
*6 'nation, as might claim any extraordinary merit at 
<« my hands, I have already reaſonably rewarded ; and 
„I can aſſure you, that there is none left whom for I 
Kos „ mean extraordinary to ſtrain myſelf further.“ (5) 
aver 7h This was ſpoken Anno 1607, a little before his majeſty 
515. be received Ker as a favourite, and heaped on him ſuch 
f wel: 545. immenſe [treaſures and large poſſeſhons as I have juſt 
mentioned, Well therefore, might the Engliſh grumble, 
deſpiſe the king, and hate his baue ge by whom 
"wy were thus fleeced, 


(4 a) To whom they behaved with much Raney 
an 
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and 3 } This i is 5 * the wi homely 
lines, which were ae. where on. | 


cc They bow our onde, our - goods, our lives, is 5 
They ſwitch our _nobles,. and lie with their wives; 3 
« They pinch our gentry, and ſend for our benchers; 
66 They -y fab our ſerjeants, and 1286 our fencers. 


Mr. Osborn 1 explained theſs i in a very entertaining 
manner, to whoſe works I refer the inquiſitive reader 
4).— Not contented to drain the kingdom of its (a) Oſborn, 
wealth, and ſnatch its honours, they moreover claimed P. 3 4 
precedency of the Engliſh nobility of the ſame rank. a Fir? i 
* At a ſupper made by the lady Elizabeth. Hatton, 1682. 
« there grew a queſtion between = earls of Argile and 
« Pembroke, about place, which the Scot .maintained to 
ebe his by ſeniority, as being now become all Britons: 
« at which our nobility began to ſtartle,” (5). And no (5) Win- 
wonder, for whatever might be the antiquity of many at ig xx 
of the Scotch nobility, on which probably they valued yg, III. 
themſelves ; yet that could entitle them to no place in p. 117. 
England, any farther than what courteſy and civility 
might require. To ſet up a claim of right to ſuperio- 
rity by reaſon of it, could be looked on as nothing but 
Jan inſult, and as ſuch, doubtleſs, was reſented. Indeed 
the Scots ſeemed ſo unable to bear their good fortune, 
and the Engliſh. were ſo provoked at their inſolent be · 
haviour, that it was almoſt a miracle it had not iſſued 
in torrents of blood (c). A leſſon this to princes ( See 0. 
not to be too bountiful to perſons uſed to low circum- a 9, Po 
ſtances; ſeeing it will only tend to inſpire them with 
pride and haughtineſs, and excite envy and contempt in, 
ſtanders- by; much more not to enrich aliens at the 
expence of the natives, and cauſe them to lift too high 
their heads. There may indeed be exceptions to this 
rule, as when diſtinguiſhed, merit and great abilities are 
pulſed, and theſe excited for the good of a ; 
ut 
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works, . honour of knighthood from him at that time, tells us, 


58 We LIFE f JAMES I. 
by James, for on them alſo he heaped ho- 
nours in abundance (BB); and 'tis certain, 
that a great many particular perſons obtained 

but where theſe are not, and when in a moſt eminent: 
degree it is weakneſs and imprudence to heap favours, 
which will not fail to bring on complaints, uneaſineſſes, 
and diftreffes on the conferrors, © 


(B) Honours in abundance were heaped on the 

Englifh alſo.]! James in his ſpeech to the parliament, 

anno 1609, owns that they ſaw him at his entrance 

into England, “ make knights by hundreths, and ba- 

(s) Eing s rons in great number.” (a) This account is not be- 

James's vond the truth. For Sir Richard Ba#er, who had the 

„ that © before his firſt year went about, he made Got 

(b) Baker's * knows, how many hundred knights.“ (o) And if a 

chronicle, certain author is to be credited, in the two firſt year 

p. % of 7ames's reign, no lefs than one thouſand twenty two 

(e) Via; or; knights were made by him (c) A prodigious number 

bort”s cata- this! and ſuch as almoſt exceeds belief. But the authori- 

logue'of the ties already quoted in this remark, may poſſibly recon- 
library f „ EG hi $45) 1: | RC OT Pan A 1 

Wet Kc. Cile us unto it. For when knights were made by hun- 

p. 65. 2751, dreds, a large ſum total muſt run up in a-comparitively 

ſhort ſpace of time. But James contented not him- 

ſelf with dubbing knights; he made barons alſo, and 

enlarged the peerage to a great degree. In the firſt year 

of his reign he made four earls and nine barons, a- 

mong whom were Henry Heward, created earl of 

- | Northampton, Thomas Howard earl of Suffolk,” and the 

famous Sir Robert Cecil, lord Cecil, afterwards earl of 

Salisbury. Theſe were perſons who had dexterity enough 

to inſinuate themſelves into James favour, and obtain 

almoſt whatever they had a- mind to, for themſelves ot 

dependants; theſe were the perſons who tranſacted moſt 

of the buſineſs of ſtate during their lives, and reaped 

very great rewards by reaſon of it, as wilt ſoon appeal. 

So that though James was laviſh of his bonours on bi 

8 OWN 


great council of the nation, 
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great wealth, and large poſſeſſions from 
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own countrymen, the Engliſh could not ſay they were | 


| Clighted ; for he created ſo great a number of them 


peers, that, with the Scots already mentioned, no leſs 

than 62 were added to that illuſtrious body by him (4). (%) Tor- 
This occaſioned a © paſquil to be paſted up in St. Paul's, buck's par- 
« wherein was pretended an art to help weak memo- Hamentar 
& ries to a competent knowledge of the names of the 
* nobility.“ (e) 

ferred only on the deſerving, there would have been ( Wil 
little room for complaint. But “ the honours James p. 7. . 


Had theſe great dignities been con- 8vo. Lond. 


c beſtowed were in ſo laviſh a manner, and with ſo 


« little diſtinction, that they ceaſed in ſome ſenſe to 
ce be honours.” (f)—— This was highly injurious to the (/) Remarks 
character of the conferror, and a contempt caſt on thoſe on the hiſ- | 
whoſe birth and great virtues intitled them to fuch diſ- 48 afro 
» A* ny 2 '; . 134 a „ Dy 
tinctions. It ſhewed a want of judgment in James, Humphrey 
and tended to take off that reverence which ought to Oldcaftle, 


be kept up in the minds of the people towards the Eng- ay 1 


liſh nobility. For what muſt men think of the under- 1543. 
ſtanding of that prince, who could place among the 

n, John Villiers, Chriftopher 
Villiers, and Lyonel Cranfield? In how contemptible a 
light muſt the peerage be viewed by thoſe who knew 

that theſe men had no pretence to ſuch an honour, but 

as related to George Villiers, the inſolent prime miniſ- 

ter !——T were to be wiſhed that the greateſt care at 

all times was taken not to debaſe fo illuſtrious an order 
of men by undeſerved creations, and that nothing but 


Teal merit was the occaſion of them. Then would the 


prince be applauded, the dignity of the peers be pre- 


ſerved, and all due deference paid to their deciſions, 
But when it is known publickly, that undeſerving men 


are advanced to this elevated rank in order to ſerve a 


party or pleaſe a favourite, then do men murmur at 


the crown, and pay little reſpe& to thoſe thus diſtin- 
guiſhed by it, For the public will judge of perſons as 


* 


debates, Vol. 
VII. p. 13 5. 
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or cauſe it to applaud the ignorant or unworthy... 


“ were curious obſer vers of every man's actions, could 
„ have affirmed, that Salisbury, Suffolk, and Northamp- 
ton, and their friends, did get more than the whole 
e nation of Scotland (Dunbar excepted).— 


„ get the kernel, and leave the Scots but the ſhell, 
- 6 


(a) Sir An- 


thony Wel- “ nitely, yet calt the envy on the Scots, in whoſe 
55 names theſe books appeared, and are ſtill upon record 


don's court 
and charac- 
ter of king 


James, p. 


54, 55 


12 mo. 
1651. See 
alſo Ra- 
leigh's 
works, Vol. 
I. p. 201. 

8 vo. Lond. 
1751. 


cc 
cc 
a> 53-8 


(c 
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him (cc), to the, impoveriſhing of the crown, 
and the reducing himſelf in a few years to. 
great want, He ſoon ſhewed his a 
| ds way 5 to 


they a are; titles 1980 coronets cannot biabs its judgment 


(cc) Many perſons obtained great wealth, and large 
poſſeſſions from him.] They that then lived at court, and 


All the 
<« Scots in general ſcarce got the tythe of thoſe Engliſh 


ec getters, that can be ſaid did ſtick by them, or 
<« their poſterity. Beſides Salisbury had one trick iq 


A 


caſt all the envy upon them; he would make CL 
buy books of fce-farms, ſome. one hundred pounds 
per annum, ſome one hundred marks, and he would 
compound with them for a thouſand pounds, which 
they were willing to embrace, becauſe they were ſure 
to have them paſs without any controul or charge, 
and one thouſand pounds appeared to them that ne- 
ver ſaw ten pounds before, an inexhauſtible treaſure; 
ce then would Salisbury fill up this book with ſuch prime 
<« land as ſhould be worth ten or twenty thouſand pounds, 
c which was eaſy for him, being treaſurer, ſo to do; 
« and by this means Salisbury enriched himſelf infi- 


. 


a 


cc 


CC 


© to all poſterity ; though Salisbury had the honey, 
they, poor gentlemen, but part of the wax.” (a)— ] 
Wi {ſon tells us, „that James being one day in his gal- 
« ſery at J/hitehall, and none with him but Sir Henry 
« Rich (afterwards ear] of Holland) and James Max- 
* well, ſome porters paſt by them, with three thouſand 
pounds going to the privy purſe: Rich whiſpering 
« Maxwell, the king turned upon them, and aſked 1 
| « he 


WL” * 8 


y ̃ ̃ͤù d 
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to Elizabeth for the crown” ſhe had left 


"Nt 


him, by permitting no one to appear in 


mourning for her (DD) before him, and 
n Mts Foy 5 


ce quell what ſays he? what ſays he? Maxwell told him, 


« he wiſhed he had ſo much money; Marry ſhalt thou 


«© Harry (faith the king) and preſently commanded 


<« the porters to carry it to his lodging, with this ex- 
6 -preflion, you think now you have a great purchaſe, 
cc but I am more delighted to think how much I have 
« pleaſured you in giving this money, than you can be 
e in receiving it.“ (5). And Sir Philip Herbert (after- 
wards earl of Pembroke) on his marriage with the lady 
Suſan Vere, had a gift of the king of 500 J. land for the 
bride's jointure (c). In ſhort, James himſelf aſſures 


(5) Wilſon 1 


p-. 76, 


wood, Vol. 


us, that he had dealt twice as much amongſt Engliſh- II. 4. 43. 
«© men as he had done to Scotiſhmen.” (4) —— The (d) King 


truth is, thoſe of the Engliſh who had the king's ear, 
and could fall readily into his humours, and contribute 
to his pleaſures and amuſements, were ſure of being en- 
riched by him. The true courtier in this reign had a 


James's 
works 7 P · 
742. 


good time of it, for James was thoughtleſs and incon- 


ſiderate, and never knew the value of money till he 
was in want of it. But merit, as ſuch, was always 


neglected or overlooked by him; he knew it not, or 


regarded it not, but preferred his flatterers to all 
others. 85 


(dd) He ſhewed his gratitude to Elizabeth, by per- 


mitting no one to appear in mourning. for her before 


him.] For this curious particular we are indebted to 
the duke of Sully, whoſe account cannot but be look - 
ed on as moſt authentic, One part of the orders [ 
“ had given, (ſays he, ſpeaking of his Engliſh emba(- 


<« ſage) in regard to the ceremony of my audience, 
; b 


fa 


CC 
cc 
(0 
cc 


whereby I ſhould execute the firſt part of my com- 
miſſion, which conſiſted in complimenting the new 
king on the death of Elizabeth ; though I had been 
informed at Calais, that no one, whether — 

| « dor, 


was, that all my retinue ſhall appear in mourning ;* 
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The LIFE JAMES . 
even ſpeaking himſelf not only without 
| 4 gratitude, 


c dor, foreigher or Engliſh, was admitted into the 


cc preſence of the new king in black: and Beamont 
„ (the French reſident) had ſince repreſented to me, 
<« that what Fintended would moſt certainly be highly 
< diſagreeable to the court, where fo ſtrong an affec- 


<« tation prevailed” to obliterate the memory of that 


<« great queen, that ſhe was never ſpoke of, and even 
< the mention of her name induſtriouſly avoided, I 


c ſhquld have been very glad not to have been ſenſible 


& of the neceſſity under which I was of appearing in a 
« king and all England; but my orders were hereupon 
„ pofitive, not to mention that they were alſo moſt 


© laudable : and this was the reaſon I paid no regard to 
te Beaumont, who intreated me to defer putting myſelf 


< to this trouble and expence, till he had'wrote about 
ce it to Erſkine, and ſome others, who were beſt ac - 


« quainted with the court ceremonial. He wrote ac-' 


* cordingly, but received no anfwer on Thurſday, Fri- 


<< day, nor even all day om Saturday; and I till perſiſted 
ce in my reſolution, notwithſtanding the reaſons which 
« he continually gave me to the contrary, On Sa- 


« turday night, which was the evening of the day pre- 


<« ceding my audience, and fo late that I was in bed, 
« Beaumont came to tell me, that Erſeinꝰ had ſent to 
« acquaint him, that the whole court conſidered my 
<« intention' as a premeditated affront ; and that I had 
ce ſo offended the king by it, that nothing could more 
<« effectually prevent the ſucceſs of my negotiation from 

its very commencement. This information agreeing 
« with that of my lord Sidney, &c. it was impoſſible 
ic for me to be in doubt about it: and through fear leſt 
a greater evil might enfue, I cauſed all my retinue. to 
change their apparel, and provide themſelves others 


(e 


ce as well as they could. Len toner (maſter of the cere · 


monies) being come the next morning to inform me, 
* that I ſhould be preſented to the king at three o'clock 
« inf 


— 
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rratitude, reſpect, O regard of her; but alſo 

with contempt, to the amazement of ſtand- 
9 PO ers 


« clock in the afternoon; I perceived from the fatis- 
faction which he expreſſed at the new orders which 
„ had given, that it was indiſpenfably neceſſary to 
< yanquiſh my repugnance : nevertheleſs, it publickly 
© gained me as much honour as if I had perſiſted in 
© it throughout, becauſe none were ignorant I had 
© complied only through abſolute neceflity.” (a) 1 (2) 2 
ake no apology for the length of this quotation; Vol. 1 f.: Yo 
readers of taſte will be glad to find it here, and will not 
fail of remarking on the unaccountable ingratitude and 
weakneſs of Janes. His obligations to Elizabeth were 
great; ſhe had ſupplied him conſtantly with money 
hen in Scotland, and though ſhe had a power, with 
conſent of parliament, ſhe gave not away the crown of 
England from him; on her death-bed ſhe declared him 
her heir, and in conſequence thereof he took peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the throne. Ought he not then to have 
retained a reſpect for her memory, and treated her name 
with honour ? ſhould he not have owned his obligations, 
and celebrated her fame? ſhould he have forbid his fub- 
jects mourning for the loſs af ſo excellent a princeſs, 
or refuſed compliments of condolance from foreigners' 
on the account of it? What! ſhould the memory of 
ſuch a princeſs be obliterated in a few months, even in 
her own court, and the glory of all her great actions be 
forgotten? muſt her humbling Spain, her ſupporting 
the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, and eſtabliſhing it at 
home; her attention to the national intereſt and ho- 
nour, and raiſing the Engliſh crown to be the envy and 
admiration: of Europe; muſt theſe be unſpoken, unce- 
lebrated? ſuch was the intention of James. But poſ- 
terity more grateful, more juſt than that court, has 
mentioned her name with honour, and ſounded forth 
the glories of her reign. To reſemble her has been 
thought honourable to princes, and her government has 
been ſet forth as a model for their imitation.—So that 
envy, 
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ers a N He was nee addicted tf 
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envy, ignorance, ſpite, revenge and Aale, with thei 
united force, avail little againſt the reputations foundellf 
on great and beneficent actions; and the true hero, the 
patriot prince, may deſpiſe their efforts, and reſt ſecur 
that in the annals of after-ages, their characters ſhal 
ſhine with the greateſt luſtre, and their actions be cel. 
brated as they deſerve. A noble motive this to generon 
minds to purſue the publick good with earneſtneſs! and 
a motive, which, if well conſidered, will eauſe them t 
be unwearied, and perſeyering i in the purſutt. 1 
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(8 x) He ſpoke with contempt. of ber.] Sully dne 
an account of his firſt audience at court, tells us, that 
after James had ſpoken ſeveral things to him, “ tte 
c late queen (Elizabeth) was mentioned, but without 

(a) Sully, „ one word in her praiſe.” (a) In another converſation 
Vol. II. p. he had with the king, he obſerves, << that an opportu- 
. <« nity preſenting for the king to ſpeak of the late quee 
« of England, he did it, and, to my great regret, addi 
« he, with ſome fort of contempt. He even went 6 
« far as to ſay, that in Scotland, long before the deal 
« of that princeſs, he had directed her whole council, 
4 and governed all her miniſters, by whom he had beer 
(e) Ia. p. 89. “better ſerved and obeyed than her.“ (5) I doubt not 
compare this Sully ſmiled inwardly at the vanity of James, and 
eee heartily deteſted his baſeneſs with regard to the memoſ 
(n). of Elizabeth; for no one better knew her worth thai 
this ambaſſador, no one ſet a greater value on it. Wit 
what indignation then may we ſuppoſe him filled, wheat 
he heard her name thus treated by her ſucceſſor ? and 
what a deſpicable opinion muſt he entertain of him! 
but he ſuppreſſed his ſentiments on this head, and kl 
| himſelf to pleaſe him, of whom ttis plain from his mel 
morials, he had but a poor opinion. I ſhall only- - add 
here, that the higheſt merit cannot eſcape the tongue 
of the ignorant and malicious, though, for the m9 
part, it is unhurt by them. 
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Th LIFE of JAMES I. 6; 
eaſe and pleaſure (FF), and indulged himn- 
ſelf in drinking, even ſo far as to render 
; himſelf 


(yr) He was exceſſively given to eaſe and pleaſure.) 
Sully relates, that James quitted the company to go 
© to bed, where he uſually paſſed part of the afternoon, _. 
e ſometimes the whole of it (a).. And his C18 1“ 
thoughts were intent on eaſe and pleaſure, ſays Oſ- p. 9 2. 
cc born (b).” This would have been far enough from a () Oborn, 
virtue in a private man, but in a prince it muſt be looked p. 470. 
on as a vice, For the love of eaſe and pleaſure erervates 
the mind, and tends to render it incapable of what is 
great. And there are but few princes who have in- 
dulged this diſpoſition, that have made any greater figure 
in hiſtory than the prince of whom we are diſcourſing. 
Alexander, Cæſar, and Henry IV. of France, loved 
pleaſure as well as any men; but then they had no- 
thing indolent in their temper, and had ſo much am- 
bition, that they could not poſſibly abſtain from ſtriving 
to render their names glorious. But James not only 
loved pleaſure, but eaſe, and therefore was incapable of 
being more ſignificant in life, than are the generality of 
eaſtern princes, immured in ſeraglios, and ſtrangers to 
every thing but what their viziers or eunuchs pleaſe to 
inform them of, for their entertainment or amuſement. 
So that princes of this indolent diſpoſition neglect the 
affairs of government, and are ruled by miniſters and ©. 
favourites, and the people are left to be fleeced and op 
preſſed, to ſupply the calls of luxury and pleaſure. Un- 
happy princes ! unhappy people! the former deſtitute of ' 
true worth, the latter groaning under vile bondage, — 
How much then does it concern thoſe who are advan- 
ced to dominion, to exert themſelves, and employ their 
time and talerits in examining the ſtate of thoſe under 
them, and promoting their welfare ? how much does it 
behove them to be diligent in buſineſs, ſkilful in affairs, 
and attentive to the repreſentations and complaints of 
their ſubjects? By theſe means alone can they anſwer | 
the end of their ons: i obtain reputation, pro- 

Cure 
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himſelf ſometimes contemptible (G). And 
| from 
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cure ſucceſs, and have the love and affection of thoſe 
over whom they bear rule. To which Jet me add, 
that indolent princes are very inſecure; they become 
victims frequently to the ambition of their own ſer- 
vants, and fall, though not unpitied, yet quite unla- 
mented, For the people have ſenſe enough to know, 
that a life devoted to eaſe and pleaſure, is of no impor- 
| tance to them, and therefore, with indifference, ſee it 
deſtroyed, though by thoſe who ought to have defended 
it. | | 


—— 
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(G66) Indulged himſelf in drinking, &c.] Weldon 
obſerves, that. Fames was not intemperate in his drink- 
& ing ;”. but he adds, however in his old age, and 
C Buckingham's jovial ſuppers, when he had any turn 

„ to do with him, made him ſometimes overtaken, 
c which he would the very next day remember, and 
“ repent with tears: it is true, he drank very often, 
& which was rather out of a cuſtom than any delight, 
cc and his drinks were of that kind for ſtrength, as 
c frontiniack, canary, high-country wine, tent wine, 
<« and Scotiſh ale, that had he not had a very ſtrong brain, 
&« might have daily been overtaken, although he ſel- 
„ dom drank at any one time above four ſpoonfuls, 
(a) Weldon, © many times not above one ar two (a).“ This is 
p. 166. very modeſt in Weldon. But other authors go a little 
farther, and make James ſhew himſelf beneath a man 
by his intemperance. The king was exceſſively ad- 
& dicted to hunting and drinking (ſays Cote) not ordi- 
« nary French and Spaniſh wines, but ſtrong Grees 
e wines; and though he would divide his hunting from 
<« drinking theſe wines, yet he would compound his 
ec hunting with drinking theſe wines, and to that pur- 
c poſe he was attended with a ſpecial officer, who was 
« as much as could be always at hand, to fill the king's 
« cup in his hunting, when he called for it. I have 
« heard my father ſay, that being hunting with the 
| | cc king, 
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The LIPE of JAMES I. 6 
from his known love of maſeuline beauty, = 
his exceſſive favour to ſuch as were poſ= | 

ſeſled 


« king, after the king had drank of the wine, he alſo 

« drank of it, and though he was young and of an 

ec healthful conſtitution, it ſo diſordered his head, that 

cc it ſpoiled his pleaſure, and difordered him for three 

« days after. Whether it was from drinking theſe + 

« wines, or from ſome other cauſe, the king became 

« fo lazy and unweildy, that he was fr on horſe- 

« back, and as he was ſet, ſo would he ride, without 

c otherwiſe poiſing himſelf on his ſaddle ; nay, when 

* his hat was ſet on his head, he would not take the 

« pains to alter it, but it ſat as it was upon him (8).“ 28 

I doubt not but this account is true, Sully taking no- Vol. 7 

tice, that James s cuſtom was never to mix water ä 

« with his wine (c).“ And therefore, though Sir Edward 9 pub, 

Peyton be a partial writer, and prejudiced much againſt Shs DT 

the Stuart race, yet I believe the following ſtory from 

him will not be deemed improbable. * When the king (d) Peyton's 

« of Denmark [brother-in-law to James] was firſt o e *p of 
all in England, both kings were ſo drunk at Thes- the kingly 

- bald's, as our king was carried in the arms of the family of the 

courtiers, when one cheated' another of the bed- _— 

chamber, for getting a grant from king Fames, for * 9 

that he would give him the beſt jewel in England for Lond. 1731. 

a jewel of a hundred pound he promifed him; and Theſe _ 

ſo put king James in his arms, and carried him to Wake mY 

his lodging, and defrauded the bed-chambet man, Coke, and 

who had much ado to get the king into his bed, Feyton, are 

And Denmark was ſo diſguiſed, as he would have oy 

lain with the counteſs of Nottingham, making horns ately ex- 

in deriſion at her huſband, the high admiral of Eng- preſſed ; but 

ce land (d).“ I faid juſt now, this ſtory, I believed, We reader 


would not be thought improbable ; and I doubt not the 2 
reader by the following letter of the counteſs of Not- are, and not 


tingham to the Daniſh ambaſſador, will readily aſſent to eck them 
g : : | : : | to be altered 
it, ſeeing it confirms ſo chief a part of it as the rude in order to 
behaviour of the Daniſh king to that lady. 
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with 
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felled of it, Nog 'unſemily Careſſes of them, 
} fi. ; olle = 


x 


; : 
Sas we : &- 0 


with pirit and 1 peruſal, which therefore I inſert 
at Hübe. of! 11.40. 


1 1 1 5 
Wa: I am very forry this occaſion ſhould have hoes of- 
c fered me by the king your maſter, which makes me 
ce troubleſome. to you for the preſent. It is reported to 
« me by. men of honour, the great wrong the king of 
«© Danes hath done me, when I was not by to anſwer 
&« for myſelf; for if I had been preſent, I would have 
„ letten him know how, much I ſcorn to receive that 
Wrong at his hands. I need not to urge the particu- 
FHOIRS9D ; 55 lar of, it, for. the king himſelf knows it beſt. I pro- 
„ belt to:you, Sir, I did think as honourably of the 
tube to) 0 king your. maſter, as I did of my own prince; but 
q.1i e & now J- perſuade: myſelf there is as much baſeneſs in 
©." him as can, be in any man; for although he be a 
ea prince by birth, it ſeems not to me that there har- 
8 20 It bours any princely thought in his breaſt; for either 
* at in princenor- ſubject, it is the baſeſt that can be to 
KATO oe wrong any woman of honour., I deſerve as little 
e Wh that, name he gave me, as either the mother of him- 
1 ut G6 - ſelf, orbof his children; and if ever I come to know 
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och ; I 4 what man, hath informed your maſter ſo wrongfully 
Ih 56 c of. me, I (hall do my beſt for putting him from do- 
mom egi, 5 0 ing. the like to any other: but if it hath come by the 
e tongue of any woman, I dare ſay ſne would be glad 
e e es companions. So leaving to trouble you * 
Ubbo 13-7, 66 e further, I reſt. 


= n j ; FRE 1 ee your friend, 
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le) Supple. | | «© M. NoTTINGHAM (e). 
ment to the p 5 
Cabala, p. There can, 1 think, remain no doubt but that Pey- 


95. 4to. l 
Lind. 1654: ton's account is true; and conſequently, when conſider 


ed with what Weldon and Coke relate, it muſt be be- 
eee. James addicted himſelf to drinking in ſuch 
a manner, 
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one would be tempted to think, that he was 
not wholly free from a vice moſt unnutu- 
ral (HH). 


4 þ hd 5 * 
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a manner, as to render himſelf ſometimes contemptible. 
„ For it is not for kings to drink wine, nor for princes 
« ſtrong drink; leſt they drink and forget the law, 


cc and pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted (/).“ 
Drunkenneſs throws princes off their guard, and ex- 


poſes thoſe weakneſſes which it moſt of all behoves them 
to conceal; and it takes off that reverence for their 


perſons, which is neceſſary to make their ſubjects ſtand 


69 


(f)) Prov, 


xxxi. 4. 


in a proper awe of them, and pay a ſubmiſſion to their 


commands. It debaſes the man, ſinks the prince, ſpoils 
the politician, and reveals thoſe ſecrets which are moſt 
neceſſary to be concealed. © Drunkenneſs, ſays Mon- 
„ taigne, ſeems to me to be a groſs and brutiſh vice. 
„The ſoul has the greateſt intereſt in all the reft, and 
c there are ſome vices that have ſomething, if a man 
<< may ſo ſay, of generous in them, There are vices 
„ wherein there is a mixture of knowledge, diligence, 

valour, prudence, dexterity, and cunning : this is 
totally corporeal and earthly, and the thickeſt ſkulled 
nation [the Germans] this day in Europe, is that 
< where it is moſt in faſhion. Other vices diſcompoſe 

the underſtanding, this totally overthrows it, and 


<« renders the body ſtupid (g).“ Theſe reflections ſeem (g Mon- 


juſt and obvious, but they occurred not to the mind of 
James, or made little impreſſion on him; for he ſeems 
to have been guided in his whole behaviour more by will 
and humour, by paſhon and inclination, than by wiſ- 
dom, prudence, or diſcretion. - So that his knowledge 
was of little ſervice to him, and ſeldom © cauſed him to 


taigne, Vol. 


II. p. 15. 


act as a wiſe man, or an underſtanding king. It en- 


abled him to talk, but was wholly inſufficient to regu- 
late his actions; and 51 in 1 effect, Was no better than 
n . be RE ak J . 
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The LIFE of JAMES 1. 


He uſed curſing and ſwearing in his com- 


mon 


&c;] 1 ſhall give my authorities, and leave the reader 
to judge what concluſion is to be drawn from them. 


© 
cc 


*CC 


04 


(60 


ce 


te 
ce 


7 
5 


As no other reaſon appeared in favour of their | the 
favourites of James] choice but handſomeneſs, fo 
the love the king ſhewed, was as amorouſly convey- 
ed as if he had miltaken their ſex, and thought them 
lad ies; which I have ſeen Somerſet and Buckingham 
labour to. reſemble in the effeminateneſs of their dreſ- 
ſings 3 though in w—— looks, and wanton geſtures, 
they exceeded any part of woman-kind my conver- 
ſation did ever cope withal, Nor was his love, or 
whatever elſe poſterity will pleaſe to call it, (who 
muſt be the judges of all that hiſtory ſhall inform) 


carried on with a diſcretion ſufficient to cover a leſs 
ſcandalous behaviour; for the king's kiſſing them 


after ſo laſcivious a mode in public, and upon the 
theatre as it were of the world, prompted many to 
imagine ſome things done in the tyring-houſe, that 
exceed my expreſſions no leſs than they do my expe- 
rience ; and therefore left floating on the waves of 
conjecture, which hath in my hearing toſſed them 
from one fide to another. I have heard that Sir Hen- 
ry Rich, ſince earl of Holland, and ſome others, re- 


fuſed his majeſty's favour upon thoſe conditions they 
ſubſcribed to, who filled that place i in his affection: 


Rich loſing that opportunity his curious face and com- 
plection afforded him, by turning aſide and ſpitting 
after the king had ſlabbered his mouth (a).”—** Wil- 
don, who ſaw Fame parting with Somerſet, juſt be- 
fore his commitment for Overbury's murther, ſays, 


that had you ſeen that ſeeming affection, you A „ 
rather bave believed he was in his riſing than ſet- 
ting. The earl. when he kiſſed his hand, the king 


bung, about his neck, ſlabbering his cheeks, ſaying, 
for God's ſake when ſhall I ſee thee again? on my 
ſoul I ſhall neither eat nor ſleep until you come again ; 


the earl. told him on nden a being on the Fri- 


te day) 


r 
25212 1 1 * jo 1 * 2 
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ce day) for God's ſake let me, ſaid the king; ſhall I? 

« ſhall I? then lolled about his neck; then for God's 

« ſake give thy lady this kiſs for me: in the ſame 

c manner at the ſtairs-head, at the middle of the ſtairs, 

cc and at the ſtairs-foot (b).”” The ſame writer obſerves, (5) Weldon, 
that “ he was not very uxorious, for he was ever beſt P. 97. 

« when fartheſt from his queen (c).“ And in another (1d p.468. 
place he ſays, that James naturally hated women (4).“ (d) p. 125. 
Peyton writes, that James was more addicted to love 

« males than females; and that though for compli- 

«© ment he viſited queen Anne, yet he never lodged 

ce with her a night for many years (2).*—— The fol- (%) Peyton's 
lowing ſatyr, ſaid to be left on his cupboard, will ſhew ugs = 


ſtroph 

us the ſenſe thoſe times had of this matter. 4 => 5 

Aula prophana, religione vana, 

Spreta uxore, Ganymedis amore, 

Lege ſublata, prerogativa inflata. 

Tolle libertatem, incende civitatem, 

95 Ducas ſpadonem 

& | 
Superaſti Neronem (f). (f) The 
: | ” Noneſuch : 

I know not well the authority of the book from which Os 00 | 


I quote theſe lines; *tis very bitter againſt the Stuart p. 17. 12mo, 
race, and written with great partiality. I am informed Lond. 165 r. 
by a learned friend, that *tis thought to be written by 

the above-cited Peyton : But I am of a different opi- 

nion. Peyton's divine cataſtrophe, tho' partial enough, 

has many true paſſages in it; but the Noneſuch Charles 

ſeems chiefly invention, in order to blacken and defame. 

Beſides, ſuch was the zeal of Peyton againſt Charles and 

his houſe, that I fancy he would have thought it a merit 

to have been the author of any work tending to its 

diſgrace, and therefore have ſet his name to it; for he 

who had been afraid of after-reſentment, would never () oog 
have publickly owned the divine cataſtrophe. Add to Aheng Ox- 
this, that Mood, in reckoning up Peyton's writings, onienſes, 
mentions nothing of this piece, which if it had been T5 . 
his *tis difficult to account for (g). However, as the 1 1721. 
inſinuation in this ſatyr is ſupported by other authorities, Folio. 


4 tis 
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| *tis of little importance whether the author who' gives it 
us be of any great account, or no. Let us now return 
to our ſubject.— The authors above quoted may be 
deemed by ſome not qũite ſo favourable to the character 
of James as could be wiſhed, and therefore not ſo much 
to be relied on. But what ſhall we ſay to Clarendon, 
who owns, that the ** firſt introduction of George 
 &«& //{llters into favour, was purely from the handſome- 
(b) Claren-= © neſs of his perſon (Y): and that the king's natural 
Len, oy I. 4c diſpoſition was very flowing in affection towards per- 
n ſons 10 adorned,” Dr. Birch obſerves of this ſame 
Villiers, that “ he had ſcarce any other advantages to 
c recommend him to his majeſty, than thoſe of a moſt 
* graceful perſon, Upon what terms of familiarity, 
& adds he, he was with his royal maſter is evident, 
5 not much to the honour of either of them, from two 
& volumes of original letters which paſſed between 
ce them, ſtill extant in the Harleian library, full of the 
| 6 obſceneſt expreſſions. in our language, and ſuch as 
„Dr. Y/elwod, who has given ſome: extracts from 
<< thoſe letters, ſays, might make a bawd to bluſh to re- 
& peat. So impure 2 correſpondence is an amazing in- 
& conſiſtency with thoſe theological and devotional tracts 
s which the king gave the world with ſo much pomp. 
„ among his works, and which he cauſed to be tranſ- 
£ Jated into and publiſhed in both the Latin and French 
P 
view of the That the reader may have as much light as poſſible in 
negotiations, this matter, I will tranſcribe Dr. Weliwood's account of 
Kc. P. 384. the letters which paſſed between James and Bucking- 
ham, to which Dr. Birch refers. The letters, ſays 
« he, which paſſed between the king and Buckingham, 
c are wrote in a peculiar ftile of familiarity, the king 
< for the moſt part calling him his dear child and goſfth, 
& and his dear child and goſſip Steiny ; and ſubſcribing 
ce himſelf his dear dad and goffip, and ſometimes his dear 
&- dad and Stuart; and once, when he ſends him par- 
ese tridees, his dear dad and purveyor. Buckingham Calls 
„ the king, for the moſt part, dear dad and goſſip, and 
6 ſometimes, dear dad, goſſip, and Stuart, and ſub— 
| . ſeribes 
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ce ſeribes always, your maj gſty s moſt. humble fave bend | 
& dog, Steiny. 

« Not to blot theſe papers with the bawdy that is in 
te ſome of theſe letters of king James, I ſhall only ob- 
« ſerve, that ſuch was the familiarity and friendſhip be- 
ce tween him and Buckingham, that in one of them he 
ce tells Buckingham, he wears Steiny's picture under bis. 

«6 waiftcoat, next his heart; and in another, be bids 
« him, his only ſweet and dear child, haſten. to him to 
c Birely that night, that his white teeth might ſhine upen 
« him, But the reader may better judge of the reſt of 
« king James's familiar letters to the duke of Bucking= 
« ham, by the following ſhort one, which runs thus 
&« verbatim, and i is without date, 


cc My only ſweet and dear child, 


« Blefling, bleſſing, bleſſing on thy heart's roots, and 
all thine, this thurſday morning. Here is great ſtore 
« of game as they ſay, partridges and ſtoncorleurs: I 
« know who ſhall get their part of them ; and here is 
« the fineſt company of young hounds that ever was 
« ſeen, God bleſs the ſweet: maſter of my harriers, 
« that made them to be ſo well kept all ſummer; I 
mean Tom Badger, I allure myſelf thou wilt punc- 
„ tually obſerve the dyet and journey I ſet thee down 
« in my firſt letter from Theobald's, God bleſs: thee, 
« and my ſweet Kate, and Mall, to the comfort of 
« thy 


5 


* 


a 


a 


6 . 
6 JAMES R. 


« P. S. Let my laſt compliment ſettle to thy heart, 
till we have a ſweet and comfortable meeting, which 
God ſend, and give thee grace. to bid the drogues adieu 
this day. 


A 


. 


A 


Now the reaſon why James gave Buckingham the (j compleat 
name of Steiny, was for his handſomenels, it being hiſtory of 
the diminutive of St. Stephen, who 1 is always painted England, 


with a glory about his face (#).” hee Fol. 


Lond, 1706, 


* 


0 
cc 
0 


fa 


I have 


don, 


» 
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mon converſation (11); and ſtuck not, on 
_ occaſion, 


— 


T have now given my authorities for the affertion in 
the text, the inference I leave to the reader, being un- 
willing to ſay more on a ſubject ſo diſagreeable to the ears 

of the chaſte and virtuous. I have added nothing, nor 
ſuppreſſed any thing; and therefore, as a meer relator, 
am liable, I think, to no cenſure, Had 1 met with 
any thing favourable to James in this matter, I would 
have declared it with great pleaſure ; but I cannot al- 
low myſelf to invent, in order to vindicate. FO 


(11) He ufed curſing and ſwearing. ]} Here follow 

my proofs. «© He would make a great deal too bold 

« with God in his paſſion, both in curſing and ſwear- 

<«< ing, and one ſtrain higher, verging on blaſphemy ; 

e“ but would in his better temper ſay, he hoped God 

c would not impute them as fins, and lay them to his 

(a) Weldon, © charge, ſeeing they proceeded from paſſion, (a).“ 
p. 172. An excellent reaſon this! and an admirable excuſe for 
an acknowledged crime. of weak as he was, 

would have ſeen the folly of this plea in others, and 

would have cenſured them for making uſe of it. But 

any thing will ſerve for an excuſe to thoſe who chuſe 

to do as they have been accuſtomed, and will not' be at 

the pains to reform. That Fames was a ſwearer, ap- 

pears from Lord Clarendon, who ſays he renounced 

« with many oaths the having communicated theprince's 
(5) Claren- „ journey into Spain (5).” Oaths are highly indecent 
: LF I. in princes: they are greatly impolitic alſo, as leſſening 
ks the regard which ought to be payed unto them in courts 
of judicature, and leading thereby to perjury. Princes 

therefore ſhould ſhew the greateſt reverence to oaths, in 

order thereby to keep up their ſacredneſs, and ſecure the 


truth and fidelity of their ſubjects. "Thoſe of them who 


will not thus behave, pay generally very dear for their 
liberty; for their ſervants and ſubjects taking example 
by them, run into the ſame exceſs, whereby they re- 
ceive the greateſt damage, So that intereſt alone, : 
| | we 
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The LIFE of JAMES I. 
occaſion, to utter the moſt bitter impreca- 
tions (K K) on himſelf, and on his poſterity. 

And 


well underſtood and conſidered, will engage thoſe who 
bear rule, to ſet before men good examples, and abſtain 
from the appearance of evil; and ſuch of them as are 
not induced hereunto by a ſenſe of it, have no great 
reaſon to boaſt of their underſtanding. | 


(xk) He ſtuck not to utter the moſt bitter impreca- 
tions on himſelf, and on his poſterity.) When the trial 
of the murtherers of Sir Thomas Overbury was going 
forwards, the king went from Whitehall to Theobald's, 
and ſo to Reyſton, and having fent for all the judges, he 
kneeled down in the midſt of his lords and ſervants, and 
uſed theſe words to the judges. <** My lords, I charge 
&« you, as you will anſwer it at that great and dreadful 


ce day of judgment, that you examine it [the poiſoning 


ce of Overbury] ſtrictly without favour, affection, or 
« partiality ; and if you ſpare any guilty of this crime, 


God's curſe light upon you and your poſterity ; and 


« if I ſpare any that are found guilty, God's curſe 


te light on me and my poſterity for ever (a).“ And in (a) Weldon, 


75 


the ſecond year of his reign ** ſeveral lords having de- P: 93 


ce clared in the flar-chamber, that ſome of the puri- 
““ tans had raiſed a falſe rumour of the king, how he 
« intended to grant a toleration to papiſts; the lords 
&« ſeverally declared, how the king was diſcontented 
* with the ſaid falſe rumour, and had made but the 


“ day before a proteſtation unto them, that he never 


&« intended it, and that he would ſpend the laſt drop of 
6e his blood before he would do it; and prayed, that 
«© before any of his iſſue ſhould maintain any other re- 


| © ligion than what he truly profeſſed and maintained, that 


God would take them out of the world (5).” Theſe (5) Croke's 


are deep and horrible imprecations, and enough to make 2. 


reporis, part 
p. 38 


a man tremble to think on the profaneneſs of the mouth Lond. 163, 
that could utter them; eſpecially when it is known Folio. 


(that notwithſtanding there were ſo many witneſſes to 
| | theſe 


76 


cCipal actors in Overbury s tragedy ; and that he not only 
intended, but did grant a toleration to papiſts, as will 


the regard of this Britiſh Solomon, in the following 


(c) Eecleſ. 
V. 2. 


ing mind, would have reſtrained James from theſe raſh 


(d) Bacon's 
eſſay on a- 


theiſm. 


I did, then, ſaid he, you are not feſolved, as 1 have 


think right, and agreeable to him: the religion of ſuch 


The LIFE of JAMES 1. 

And yet notwithſtanding, upon times, he 
gave himſelf great airs of religion (LL), and 
talked 


theſe his words) he ſpared Somerſet and his lady, the prin- 


be ſhewn hereafter, How far his imprecations have af- 
fected his poſterity, \is not, I think, for man to ſay, 
But, without breach of charity, we may aſſert, that 
James was very raſh and inconſiderate, and guilty of a 
great fault in calling down the judgments of heaven 
thus on himſelf and his family, *Tis good advice 
which the wiſe man gives, and which was worthy of 


words, < Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thy 
„ heart be haſty to utter any thing before God; for 
& God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore 
“ let thy words be few (c). A ſenſe of the omnipre- 
ſence, power, wiſdom, and majeſty of the ſuperintend- 


and horrible wiſhes ; but he ſeems to have had little no- 
tion, of any of theſe things, but rather to have been 
one of thoſe who deal in holy things without any feel- 
ing. Theſe, in lord Bacer's opinion, are “ the great 
« atheiſts, who muſt, ſays he, be needs cauterized in 
c the end (d).“ Deplorable ſtate ! diſmal condition 
happy thoſe, who by an uniform courſe of virtuous ac- 
tions, can look on the almighty being as their friend ! 
who are careful at all times to do what they themſelves 


is real, and their happineſs certain, 


(LL) He gave himſelf airs of religion, Ke. Here 
follows a paſſage from Sully, tending to verify the text. 
& James aſked me, ſays he, whether I went to the 
„ proteſtant church in London? upon my replying that 


ce been informed, to quit our religion, after the ex- 
* ample of Sancy, who thought thereby to make his 
ce fortune 
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talked after ſuch a manner, as to lead thoſe 
18 who 


fortune, but, by God's permiſſion, did juſt the con- 


trary. I treated this report as a calumny, and ſaid, 


that my living in France in friendſhip with ſo many 


eccleſiaſticks, and being ſo frequently viſited by the 


pope's nuncio, might, perhaps, have given riſe to it. 
Do you give the pope the title of holineſs? ſaid 
James. I replied, that, to conform to the cuſtom 


eſtabliſhed in France, I did. He was then for prov- 


ing to me, that this cuſtom was an offence againſt 
God, to whom alone this title could juſtly belong. I 
replied, that I ſuppoſed a greater crime was not here- 


by committed, than by ſo frequently giving to prin- 


ces ſuch titles as they were well known not to de- 


appointed by the lower houſe of parliament, to preach 


at St. Maagaret's, Maſtminſter, Feb. 7, 1620. Feb. 


13, being Shrove Tueſday, I dined at court, and be- 


* twixt four and five kiſſed the king's hand, and had 


conference with him touching my ſermon, He ſaid, 
J had charge of an unruly flack to look nnto the next Sun- 
day. He aſked me how I thought it could ſtand with 


true divinity, that ſo many hundred ſhould be tied (up- 
on ſo ſhort warning) to receive the communion upon 


a day, all could not be in charity, after ſo late con- 
tentions in the houſe : many muſt needs come with- 
out preparation, and eat their own condemnation : 
that himſelf required all his whole houſhold to receive 


the communion, but not all the ſame day, unleſs at 


Eaſter, when the whole Lent was a time of prepa- 
ration. He bad me to tell them, I hoped they were 
all prepared, but wiſhed they might be better; to 
exhort them to unity and concord ; to love God 
firſt, and then their prince and country ; to look to 
the urgent neceſſities of the times, and the 42s 

ee tate 


77 


* ſerve (a).“ Let us add the following memorandum () g,y,z, 
of the illuſtrious archbiſhop Uſher to Sully, and we ſhall memoirs, 
need nothing more to convince us of the ſolemn airs of Vol. I. p. 
religion James, at ſome times, could put on, I was 33 


/ 
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who were unacquainted with- him, to be- 
lieve that he had a more than ordinary de- 

gree 


(5) Uſher's ©« ſtate of Chriſtendom, with bis dat gui titò dat (b).“ 
e ee his kind of talk would have ſuited well enough 
p. N 'the mouth of ſome honeſt, well-meaning eccleſiaſtiec, 
Lond. 1686. and edified, no doubt, very much thoſe who heard it. 
— But it ſounds ſtrange from James, who was addicted to 
fo many vices, and whoſe oaths and imprecations were 

ſo common. Shall we ſuppoſe him wholly hypocritical 

in theſe ſpeeches, and intirely unconcerned about tne 

things he talked of; though from other parts of his be- 

haviour, one might be led to make this concluſion, 

yet, perhaps, we ſhould be miſtaken in ſo doing. For, 

owever, it be, men's characters are too often incon- 

ſiſtent, and they ſtrangely blend what they call religion, 

with the practice of the moſt odious and deteſtable 

vices. By a concern for the one, they excuſe to them- 

ſelves the other, and ſo come at length to imagine, that 

they are acceptable to the deity, though they break the 

moſt ſacred of his laws. Thus we read of John Baſi- 

lides, great duke of Muſcovy, the moſt wicked of men, 

the moſt deteſtable of tyrants, that he would pray and 

faſt ina moſt extraordinary manner, and be as devout as 

(c) See Ca- poſſible himſelf, and make others ſo too (c). And, in the 
ſaubon of fame manner, numbers of cruel perſecutors, and ambi- 


thuſiaſ! . 5 3 : 
p. 279, 30e. tious, ſelfiſh, avaritious wretches, are exceedingly zeal- 


Lond, 1656. Ous and exact in their devotions, and come not behind, 
in theſe things, the moſt ſincere and virtuous perſons, 

So that tis not improbable James might be in earneſt 

when he talked in theſe ſtrains, and pleaſe himſelf to 

think, that he was both ſo wiſe and ſo religious a king. 

Amazing deluſion ! terrible deceit! To the all- piercing 


eye of heaven all is naked and open, no difguiſes can 


_ conceal from, no artifices impoſe on it; and therefore 


men ſhould look well to it, that they are what they 
would ſeem to be. A prince openly vicious and pro- 
fane, only hurts the intereſt of religion, by appearing, 
on occalion, its votary. Standers-by will look with ri- 
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gree of ſanctity. Hunting (mM) was a fa- 
Fn | vourite 


[ 


dicule and abhorrence on his intareſting himſelf in its 


affairs, and will not be prevailed on to believe that he is 
in earneſt about it. Hence poſſibly it has come to 


paſs, that courts have been ſo little famed for the prac- 


tice of religion. For the manners of the generality of 
princes being not over good, thoſe about them think 


they ſhall pay their court to them more by conforming 


to their example, than by obeying their edict, When 
they ſpeak therefore of religion, they are not liftened 
unto; when they command, by thoſe about them, they 
are not obeyed : for they are conſidered as only acting 
a part, and therefore having no real concern about what 
they ſeem to engage in, 


(MM) Hunting was a favourite diverſion with him, 


&c.] Let us hear Sully. From this ſubjeR [the in- 
lincerity of the Spaniards] the king of England paſſed 
to that of the chace, for which he ſhewed me an ex- 
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cc 
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ee 
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ee 


cc 


his affairs, and inſpecting the proceeding of his miniſ- 


traordinary paſſion. He ſaid he knew very well that 
was no great lover of the chace; that he had at- 


tributed the late ſucceſs of his ſport to me, not as 


marquis of Ro/ny, but as ambaſſador from a king, 


who was not only the greateſt prince, but the greateſt 


hunter in the world; to which, with the greateſt 


politeneſs, he added, that Henry was in the right 


not to carry me to the chace, becauſe I was of 
greater ſervice to him elſewhere; and that if I pur- 
ſued the chace, the king of france could not. 
[ replied, that Henry loved all the exerciſes ; but 


that none of them ever made him neglect the care 


of his affairs, nor prevented him from a cloſe in- 


ters, he might have enjoyed the pleaſure of huntin 


| without cenſure, For'tis but reaſonable that princes ſhoul 
have a relaxation from buſineſs as well as other men. 


But, 


ſpection into the proceedings of his miniſters (a).“ Fu u.. 
Had James imitated his brother of France in attendin 29. | 


80 


(5) Win- 
wood, Vol. 


II. p. 46. 


(e) Melvil, 
* 
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mvourite diverſion with kim, which he prac- 


SO tiſed 


+ But fays Mr. Chamberlaine to Mr. /inwood, in a let- 
ter dated Jan. 26, 1604, the king finds that felicity 
“in that hunting life, that he hath written to the coun- 


& cil, that it is the only means to maintain his health, 
26 which being the health. and welfare of us all, he de- 


e fires them to take the charge and burden of affairs, 
„ and foreſee that he be not interupted nor troubled with 
too much buſmeſs (b).” A man who preferred hunt- 

to the affairs of late, was unworthy of the crown 
he wore, and undeſerving the regard of his people. 
For ſuch a one neglected the end of his appointment, 
and therefore merited the contempt he met with. 
James never loved buſineſs. In Scotland, ſays Melvil, 
ec the earl of Arran deſired him to recreate himſelf at 


cc Bunting, and be would attend the council, and re- 


cc port again at his majeſty's return, all our opinions 
and conclufions (c).” He hearkened to his advice, 
or rather followed his own inclinations, and thereby 
numberleſs miſchiefs enſued. He was never the wiſer 
for this we ſee; for his averſion to buſineſs was the ſame, 


band ſo was his paſſion for hunting: fo that he had lived 


to no purpoſe, and was ee of being taught * ex- 
>NCE, 3 y pe <4 

+: Ofbern tells us, he aw « him dreſſed in colours green 

«6 as the graſs. he trod on, with a feather in his cap, and 


8 Q Oſborn, 4c a horn inſtead;of a ſword by his fide (d). A pretty 


*? * 93 

* 8 , 

* 2 
=Y 


44. 


picture this of a prince, and tending to excite much 
reverence in the beholders. But when men's minds are 
bent on diverſions, they care for nothing more than 
their own pleaſure and amuſement, and are thoughtleſs 
of what Standers-by think or ſay of them. I wil 
give the reader ſome fine obſervations on this ſubjeRt of 
'* Hunting, from a writer whoſe great genius and elevated 
rank entitle him to be heard with deference and reſpeQ, 
and with: them conclude the note. Hunting is one 
&« of thoſe ſenſual pleaſures which exerciſe the body, 
6 without affecting the mind; it is an ardent deſire of 
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of contradiction, 


gives us advantage over theſe animals, it is ee 
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tiſed ſo much, as to neglect the great and 
weighty buſineſs of ſtate, and leave every 
1 thing 


et outſuing ſome wild beaſt, for the cruel ſatisfaction of 


deſtroying it; an amuſement which renders the bod 

robuſt and active, and leaves the mind fallow and 
uncultivated. Sportſmen, perhaps, will reproach me 
here with gravity and preaching, and alledge, that I 
aſſume the prerogative of a prieſt in his pulpit, who 
may aſſert whatever he pleaſes, without being afraid 


and moſt antient of all amuſements; the patriarchs 
and many other eminent men were hunters ; and by 


this we continue to exerciſe that dominion over the 


beaſts, which God vouchſafed to give Adam. But 
no folly is the better for being antient, eſpecially 
if it is carried to extravagance : many great men, I 
own, have been paſſionately fond of this diverſion; 
but theſe had their weakneſſes as well as perfections: 
Let us imitate their great qualities, without copying 
after their little and idle occupations The ſame pa- 
triarchs were not only given to hunting, but to po- 
lygamy, nay, would marry their own ſiſters, and 
had many other cuſtoms which ſavoured of the bar- 
barous ages wherein they lived. They were rude, ig- 
norant, and uncultivated idle men, who, to kill time, 
employed it in hunting, and threw away thoſe mo- 


ments in uſeleſs amuſements, which they had no ca- 


pacity to employ in the company and converſation of 
men of underſtanding, Let me now aſk whether 
theſe are examples to be imitated ; whether theſe bar- 
barous ages, or others that were more refined, ought 
to be the model of the preſent ? To enquire whether 
Adam received dominion over the beaſts, would be 
foreign to my ſubjeEt; but it is well known, that 
men have been always more eruel and ravenous than 
the beaſts themſelves, and make the moſt tyrannical 
uſe of that dominion they pretend to. If any thing 


rtainly 
% ur 


Hunting, ſay they, is the nobleſt 


* o 
* * 
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thing of conſequence to be tranſacted by b 
council, to his no ſmall diſhonour, 2 
He 


gu reaſon; ; but profeſſed hunters, for the moſt part, 


« have their heads furniſhed with nothing but horſes, 
« dogs, boars, ſtags, and the like. They are. ſome- 
« time as wild and ſavage themſelves as the beaſts they 
“ purſue ; and it may well be feared leſt they ſhould be- 
come as inhuman to their fellow- creatures, as they 
cc are to their fellow-animils, or at leaſt that the cruel 


< cuſtom of perſecuting and deſtroying theſe, may take 


away their ſympathy for the misfortunes of the o- 


© thers. And is this fo noble an occupation, fo worthy 
< of a thinking being? It may be objected that hunt- 
<3 ing is an healthful exerciſe, and that thoſe who are 
„given to it live to a great age, as appears by experi- 
< ence ; that it is a harmleſs amuſement, and very pro- 
<< per for ſoyereigns, as it diſplays their magnificence, 
© diffipates their cares, and in times of peace preſents 
„them with an image of war. I would be far from 
* condemning a moderate uſe of this exerciſe, but let 
it be remembered, that exerciſe in general is hardly 
e neceſſary to any but the intemperate. Never prince 
lived longer than cardinal Fleury, cardinal Ximenes, 
or the late pope, and yet neither of the three was a 


_ © hunter. But is it neceſſary to chuſe an employment. 


« which has no other merit but that of promiſing long 
c life? Monks commonly live longer than other men; 
* muſt a man therefore become a monk ? there is no 
4 need of leading an indolent and uſeleſs life, as long as 


© that of Methuſalem: the more a man improves his 


© underſtanding, and the more great and uſeful actions 
< he performs, the longer he lives. Hunting, beſides, 
« is of all amuſements that which is leaſt proper for a 
< prince: he may diſplay his magnificence a thouſand 
cc ways, that are all more uſeful to his ſubjects: and if 


« it ſhould be found, that the peaſants were ruined by 


c the too great number of wild beaſts, the care of de- 


A * Aroying thefe might be committed to profeſſed hunt- 
* ery 
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He had a vehement deſire to be thought 


We and maſter of the controverſies 
then on foot, which made him expoſe him- 
ſelf much in the conference at Hampton - 
Court (NN), between the epiſcopalians and the 


puritans, 


< ers hired for that putpoſe. The 965005 employment 
of a prince is that of improving his own mind, and 
governing his people, in order to acquire more know- 
ledge, and conſequently be able to accommodate his 
government to their intereſt. It muſt not be omitted, 
that to be a great general, there is no need of being 
« hunter.  Gu/ffavus Adolphus, matſhal Turenne, the 
duke of Marlborough, and prince Eugene, whoſe 
characters as able generals and :lluſtrious men, will 
not be queſtioned, were not hunters; nor do we read 
of the huntings of Alexander, Cæſar, or Scipio, — 
I conclude therefore, that it is excuſable in a prince 
to Zo a hunting, if it is but ſeldom, and to refreſh 
him after his ſerious and often melancholy employ- 
ments. I ſay once more, I object to no honeſt plea - 
ſure; but the care of rendring a ftate fouriſhing and 
happy, and of protecting and encouraging arts and 
ſciences, is unqueſtionably a much ſuperior pleaſure; 
ce and much fitter employment for a prince; and who- 
cc ever betakes himſelf to any other, neither eonſults 
« his pleaſure nor his intereſt (a). is 5 2 end 
achiavel, 


(nx) Which made him expoſe himſelf much in the . 
conference at Hampton Court; &c.] This conference 1743. 


was begun Jan. 14, 1603. in purſuance of a proclama- 
tion for that purpoſe, dated Oct. 24, of the ſame year. 
The profeſſed deſign of it was to examine into the ob- 
jections of the puritans, againſt the doQrine, govern- 
ment, and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, and rec- 
tify abuſes crept into it, But the king had little of this 
at heart; his deſign was to ſhew his learning, and mor- 
uf che . which 85 did as well. as he ag 
3 | E 
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che Puritans, where he "et up for a diſpu- 
6-343 tant, 


He talked therefore of the name and uſe of confirtit- 

tion, and the occaſion of its being firft brought in ; of 
abſolution, private baptiſm, and excommunication z 

points well worthy the ſtudy of a king, and coming 

with great propriety from his mouth, © Abſolution, 

< he declared, was apoſtolical, and a very good ordi- 

c“ nance, in chat it was given in the name of Chriſt to 
one that deſired it, and upon the clearing of his con- 

(a) Barlow's cc ſcience. (a).“ He maintained“ the neceſſity of bap- 
RY ce tiſm, where it might be lawfully had, id eſt, mi- 
renceat *© niſtred by lawful minifters, by whom Zone: ind by 
Hampton- “ no private perſon, he thought it might not in any 
N '% © caſe be adminiſtred. After which he learnedly ob- 
the Phenix, © ſerved, that though the miniſter be not of the eſ- 
p- 145. zvo. 66 ſence of the ſacrament [of baptiſm] yet he is of the 
Lond, 1767. cc eſſence of the right and lawful miniſtry of the ſacra- 
(5) 14, p, „ ment (b).” Theſe diſcourſes paſſed between the king 
147« and biſhops alone on the firſt day, greatly, I dare ſay, 
to their rejoicing, On the ſecond day, the miniſters 
who were to propoſe the demands of the puritans being. 

called in, viz. Reynolds, Sparks, Knew/iubbs, and Chad. 

derton, together with Patrick Galloway, ſometime mi- 

niſter of Perth in Scotland; and their objections being 
all reduced into four heads, the king took on him to 

diſpute the matters contained in them, with the miniſ- 
ters. It would be endleſs to relate all he ſaid, for. he 
loved ſpeaking, and was in his element whilſt diſputing. 
Two or three inftances of his oftentatious pedantry ſhall 
therefore ſuffice. <4 His majeſty taxed St. Jerom for his 

ce aſſertion, that a biſhop was not divine ordinationis; 
which opinion he much diſtaſted, approving their 
« calling and uſe in the church, and cloſed it up. with 
cc this ſhort aphoriſm, 10 biſhop, no king (c).“ f 

« Dr. Reynolds having made it an objection inal 
266; he FLA, (ordered by. the Common Prayer to 
<< be read) that the author of the book of Eccleſiaſti- 
“ cus, chap. xlvili. 10. — the ſame opinion with the 


6 Jews 


„ d re en a be 
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| partiality. 


„ Jews at this day, namely, that Elias in perſon was 
c to come before Chriſt; and therefore as yet Chriſt, 
“by that reaſon, not come in the fleſh: I ſay Dr. Rey- 
nolds having made this objection, his majeſty calling 
for a bible, firſt ſhewed the author of that book, 
who he was, then the cauſe why he wrote that book; 
next analized the chapter itſelf, ſnewing the prece- 
dents and conſequences thereof; laſtly, unfolded the 
ſum of that place, arguing and demonſtrating that 
whatſoever Ben Sirach had ſaid there of Elias, Elias 
had in his own perſon while he lived, performed 


he had never ſeen a bible well tranſlated into Engliſh; 
that the tranſlation of Geneva was the worſt of all; 
that pains ſhould be taken about an uniform tranſla- 
tion of it, under certain reſtrictions, and more efpe- 
cially that no marginal. notes ſhould be added, hav- 


$f. txue, ſeditious, and ſavouring too much of dangerous 


tant, and behaved. with a great and. viſible 


ing found, ſaid he, in them which are annexed to 
the Geneva tranſlation, ſome notes very partial, un- 


83 


and accompliſhed (d).“ He moreover declared, that ( 5 Id. - 


<« and traitorous conceits (e) Thus James ſhewed his (e) Id. . 
learning in the midſt of the lords of the council, and 1577 


the biſhops and deans who attended. I doubt not, the- 
Reynolds was awed by the preſence, and made not the 
figure be was capable of, that he heartily deſpiſed the 


prince who could talk after this rate, and dictate in 


Let us now ſee how | 
his majeſty endeavoured to mortify the puritans. 


matters out of his-province.- 


After expounding the chapter of Eccleſiaſticus juſt 
mentioned, he addreſſed himſelf to the lords, and ſaid, 


«. what; trow. ye, make theſe men ſo angry with Ec- 


ce clefiaſticns £ by my ſoul I think he Was a biſhop, or 
<, elſe they would never uſe him ſo (/).“ 


James ſaid, „he would not argue that point, but an- 
6 (Wer therein as kings are wont to do i in parliament, 


G 3 


In anſwer (F) Id. p. 
to a queſtion ſtarted how far an ordinance of the church 165. 


was to bind, without impeaching chriſtian liberty ? 


” 
* 
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partiality, Indeed, his conduct in this affair 
ce le roy gaviſera ; adding withal, that it fmelled very 


ce rankly of anabaptiſm, comparing it to the uſage of 
<« a beardleſs boy (one Mr. Jobn Black) who the laſt 


„ conference bis majeſty had with the miniſters of 


&« Scotland, in Dec. 1602, told him, that he would 
« hold conformity with his majeity's ordinances for 
ec matters of doctrine; but for matters of ceremony, 
ec they were to be left in chriſtian liberty to every man, 
5 as he received more and more light from the illumi- 


nation of God's ſpirit, even till they go mad, quoth 


« the king, with their own light. But I will none of 
% that, I will have one doctrine, and one diſcipline, 


. one religion in ſubſtance and in ceremony; and 


(e) 18. p. 
166. 


« therefore I charge you never to ſpeak more to that 
ce point (how far you are bound to obey) when the 
«church: hath ordained it (g).“ Afterwards Fung 
to the lords and biſhops, he ſaid, 4 I will tell you, I 


have lived among this ſort of men ever fince I was 


(5) Compare 


teten years old; but I. may. ſay of myſelf, as Chriſt 
c ſaid of himſelf, though I lived among them, yet, fince 


hi with the J had ability to judge, I was never of them (h).”— 


notes (N) 
and (s) 


0013. p. 163. 


(#) Id. p. 170 P 


thinking by ſomewhat Dr. Reyno/ds ſaid, that the puri- 

tans aimed at a Scotch prefbytery, the king obferved, 
cc that it agreed with a monarchy, as God and the de- 
« vil. Then' Fack and Tom, and Will and Dick ſhall 
£ meet, added he, and at their pleaſure cenſure me and 
« ſhall ſtand up and ſay, it muſt be thus; then Dick 
< ſhall reply, and fay, nay, marry, but we will have 
4e it thus (i).“ Afterwards aſking if they had any PO 
further to object? and being anſwered no, he faid, << 

<« this was all, he would make them conform, or would 
ec hurry them out of the land, or elſe do worſe (4).” _ 
his was the behaviour of James in this celebrated 
conference; a behaviour contemptible and ridiculous, 


and ſuch as muſt expoſe him to ſtanders- by. 


* 


What then muſt we think of archbiſhop Wann 
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was ſuch, as has been ſeverely cenſured on 


almoſt all hands (oo), as it well deſerved. 
WEE | — 


ſaid “e that undoubtedly his majeſty ſpake by the ſpecial 
& aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit ??* What of biſhop Ban- 
croft, who on his knee proteſted © that his heart melted. 
ce with joy, and made haſte. to acknowledge unto al- 
« mighty God, the ſingular mercy in given them ſuch. 
% a king, as, ſince Chriſt's time, the like had not 
« been (I).“ Or what of the temporal lords, who (0 Id. p. 174. 
could applaud his majeſty's ſpeeches as “ proceeding 

6 from the ſpirit of God, and from an underſtanding. 5 
« heart (m).“ May we not ſay, that they knew well (=) I. p. 
how to diſſemble, and to maintain the character of good 7** 
courtiers better than of honeſt men: Harl 
thought he had done a great piece of ſervice to James, 

by publiſhing this conference, but a worſe office; in 

reality, could not have been done him. Poſterity, by - 

his account, ſee James's pedantry; and to fee it, is to 
deſpiſe it. The puritans, therefore, needed not to have 
complained fo much as they have done of Barlow (n). (v] See Ful- 
If he has not repreſented their arguments in as juſt 5 ee 
light, nor related what was done by the miniſters as 10, cent. I. 
advantagiouſly as truth required, he has abundantly p. 21. Lond. 
made it up to them by ſhewing, that the biſhops, their 1655. Foko. 
adverſaries, were groſs flatterers, and had no regard 
to their ſacred characters; and that their mortal foe 
James had but a low underſtanding, and was unde- 

* ſerving of the rank he aſſumed in the republic of learn- 
ing. This he has done effectually, and therefore, what- 
ever was his intention, the puritans ſhould have ap- 
plauded his performance, and appealed to it for proof of 
the inſufficiency of him who ſet himſelf up as a decider | 


of their controveriies, 


(oo) His conduſt was ſuch, as has been ſeverely 
cenſured, &c.] I ſay nothing of the puritans; they 
were too much parties to be looked on as impartial 
judges; and Janes s conduct towards them was ſuch, 


G4 | as 


7 


88 


In the year 1605, on the fifth day of Nov. 


as muſt neceſſarily give them but a poor opinion of his 
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was 


underſtanding and juſtice. ' Nor will I give the opinion 


of Barlow or Heylin : the firſt had his court to make, the 


other was a bigot in the greateſt degree a man of ſenſe 
(for ſuch he was) could be ; and therefore the judgment 
of neither of them is much to be regarded. I will give 


the ſentiments of a clergyman; zealous enough for the 
church; and a ſtateſman, who cannot be thought par- 
| tial to the puritans, when *tis known that he moſt zeal- 


ouſly promoted the occaſional conformity, and ſehiſim bills. 


ce 
„ 


2 
(a) A vindi- 6 


cation of ( 


their majeſ- , 
ties wiſdom 
in the nomi- 
nation to the CC 
vacant bi- («( 
ſhopricks, 


7. to. 
| Loni, 1691. 6c 
cc 
| "I: 
cc 
6c 
66 


Had there not been too ſtiff an adherence (ſays the 
reverend writer) to ſome few things at this confer- 
ence at Hampton-Court, which, without danger, 


might have been altered, had not the biſhops then 
had fuch an aſcendant throughout the whole con- 


ference over the king, which he was well pleaſed 
withal, having by the contrary party in Scotland 
been ſo roughly handled all his time; I ſay, certainly 
that conference had terminated in a great advantage 
to the church of England; for the puritan party was 
not ſo numerous, nor conſequently ſo ſtrong as after- 


wards; nor yet their diſaffections ſo great as they 


have been fince, a very little and eaſy condeſcenſion 
had ſpoiled the market of the deſigning men, both 


gentry and miniſters too (2). Learning, ſayͤs 


the other writer, was the part upon which James va- 


6 Jued himſelf; this he affected more than became a 


king, and broached, on every occaſion, in ſuch a 
manner as would have miſbecome a ſchoolmaſter. 
His pedantry was too much even for the age in which 


© he lived. It would be tedious to quote the part he 


took in the conference at Hampton- Court. Let us 

only obſerve that the ridicule which aroſe from hence, 

and which fixed on him was juſt, becauſe the merit 

of a chief (governor is wiſely to ſuperintend the 

whole, and not to ſhine in any inferior claſs, becauſe 

different, and in ſome caſes perhaps, oppoſite N 
| — 
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was that moſt deteſtable conſpiracy againſt 


ee both natural and acquired, are neceſſary to move, and 
« to regulate the movements of the machine of govern- 
« ment; in ſhort, becauſe as a good adjutant may make 
« a very bad general; fo a great reader, and a writer 
« too, may be a very ignorant king (5).” And in an- rags 
other place the ſame fine writer obſerves, that in haſte gf * 
ce to ſhew his parts, he had a conference between the 237. 
« biſhops and the puritan miniſters at Hampton-Caurt, 
<« where he made himſelf. a principal party in the diſ- 
e pute. hut ſurely ſuch a coference, however it 
ce might frighten and ſilence, could neither inſtruct nor 
&« perſuade, and the king was ſo far from truſting, like 
« his predeceſſor, to the force: of truth and aid of time, 
& that in this very conference he threatned to 'employ 
& another kind of force, if he did not meet with 
“ compliance in a time to be limited. The biſhops 
e were at firſt to admoniſh paternally, and to confer a- 
% micably ; but left they ſhould not ſucceed by preach- 
<« ing, writing, living men into conformity, (the ſole 
* means they ought to defire, or, if they deſired o- 
<« thers, the ſole means they ought to be ſuffered to em- 
e ploy) they were to have recourſe to compulſion after- 
* wards, ——Qan theſe principles he proceeded, and the 
$ conſequence of this conduct was, that thoſe ers 
„ who were not dangerous at firſt, became ſo at laſt. 
„ They became ſo, in ſome degree, from the very mo- 
* ment the declarations we have mentioned were made 
for nothing is found more true in nature and experi- 
* ence than this, that they who are oppreſſed by go- 
“ vernments, will endeavour to change them; and 
*© that he who makes himſelf terrible to multitudes, 
“will have multitudes to fear (c).“ “ If thoſe of (e) 14. p. 
* them {the puritans] who were friends to order, had 278, 278. 
* been once incorporated with the e/tabliſhed church, 
the remaining ſectaries would have been but of little 
* moment, either for numbers or reputation; and the 
very means which were proper to gain theſe, were 
| 6 likewiſe 
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the proteſtant religion, known by the name 
of the powder plot diſcovered ; which, tho 
| diſowned 


f | Y.: - © 
c likewiſe the moſt effectual to hinder the increaſe of 
&« them, and of the other /efFaries in the mean time, 
Upon the whole matter we think it plain, that king 
© Fames I. had an eaſy and ſecure opportunity of pre- 
ec yenting any bad conſequences, - which might be ap- 
« prehended from the diviſions of his proteſtant ſub. 
te jects; and that the improvement of that Gy 
ce conſiſted in giving neither alarm to the well qfected, 
(Id. p.2 17. 66 nor pretence to the factious (d).“ That the reader 
may the better be able to judge of the juſtneſs of theſe 
eenſures, I will add what was requeſted * the puritan 
at this conference : and this was, 
1. That the doctrine of the ehureh might be preſery. 
ed 11 rity, according to God's word. 
hat good paſtors ans _ planted in all churehe 
to py the ſame, _ 
* That church government might be fincerely mi- 
 niftred, according to God's word. 
4. That the book of Common Prayer might be fittel 
(e) Barlow, to more increaſe of piety (e). This was all that was 
p. 149. afked, and one would have thought, as the difference 
in doctrine was little, that it had been a very eaſy mat - 
ter to have reconciled things. But Fames's hatred of 
the puritans, the ſtiffneſs of the biſhops, and their un- 
willingneſs to own ally: thing in the conftitution of the 
hierarchy to be wrong, though ſeen to be ſuch by al 
indifferent — hindered a coalition of parties, 
and produced the troubles and perſecutions of à great 
number of honeſt, well-meaning men. May the ſame 
temper never again prevail! but may it be the ambition 
of princes and prelates, to reform whatever is amiſs in © 
the church; that it may be ſo pure and ſpotleſs that e- 
very boneſt and ſincere chriſtian may be looked on 28 
member of it, and entitled to all its privileges. Then 
will our church indeed be the bulwark of the reforma- 
tion, the glory of the .nation, the promoter of but . 
| an 


* 


F 
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diſowned and diſbelieved by many, yet can- 

not, I think, reaſonably be (r) doubted 

of, Every body knows, that in — 
1 — ä : o 


and virtue. Infidelity will fail ; ſchifm and hereſy, 


thoſe eccleſiaſtical fearecrows (/), be no more heard of V See 


among us, but peace, unity, and love flouriſh and pre- 

mer anc wory Far. cre et nent T7 
(er) The powder plot cannot, I think, reaſon- 

ably be doubted of.] The hiftory of this is fo well 


Hales of 


Schiſm. 


known, that *tis needleſs to relate it in this place. I will 


only obſerve, that the writers of the narratives of this 
affair, pay a compliment to James's underſtanding at 
the expence of truth; for it was not he that gueſſed 


from the expreffion in the letter to lord Monteagle, 


that they ſhould receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
« ment, and yet they ſhould not fee who hurts them.“ 
I ſay, it was not he who gueſſed that it ſhould be fome 
ſudden danger by owing up of powder, but the ear] 


as the latter himſelf relates in a letter to Sir Charles 


ters on this ſubje& are excuſable, having authority to 
rely on. For Tych was the flattery of Fames's courti- 
ers, that they got it inferted into the preamble of the 
att for a public thankſgiving to almighty God, every year on 


turned to the utter ruin of this whole kingdom, had 
e it not pleaſed almighty God, by inſpiring the king's 
«< moſt excellent majeſty with a divine ſpirit, to inter- 
* pret fome dark phrafes of a letter fhewed to his ma- 
<« jeity, above and beyond all ordinary conſtruction, 
thereby miraculouſly difcovering this hidden treaſon,” 


any man, who knew it to be ſuch, could thus publicly 
receive it, much more the moſt great, learned, and re- 


— 


of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, and the earl of 8 


Cormuallis, dated Nov. 9, 1605, (a) However, the wri- 23 


II. P- 171 


— 


the fifth of November, that * the confpiracy would have 


This appears to be grofs flattery, and tis amazing how 


ligious king that ever reigned in this kingdom, as in 
d wt gn 
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ol the diſcovery, ſeveral: of the chief con- 
ſpirators were executed, and an annual 
thankſgiving ordained, And in order the 

better 


the ſaid preamble James is ſtiled. But the drawers' of 
- this act, I dare ſay, knew his taſte, and were willing 
to ratify it, though thereby they expoſed him to the 
laughter of thoſe who were in the ſecret, as great num- 
bers muſt have been. However, by the way, it ought 
never to be permitted to recite falſhoods for truths in 
ſtatutes ; for theſe being enacted by the higheſt autho- 
rity, the facts in them declared ſhould be ſtrictly true; 
otherwiſe whatever obedience may be yielded, the enac- 
tors will have little eſteem or regard from the people, to 
whom the dealers in untruths ſeldom appear in an ami- 
able light. 'Tis well known, that many of the 
papiſts then and now have denied the fact, and imputed 

the whole of the affair to the artifice of Sal; iſbury ; and 
we are told, that others of oppoſite principles have con- 
fidently aſſerted, e that there never was any ſuch thing 
ce really as the gunpowder plot, but that it was a plot 
« of king Fames's contriving, to endear himſelf — 
05 Caſanbon « < the people (5). But whether this is not all idle talk 
3 will appear, if we conſider a few confeſſions of Roman 
lity, Vol. I. catholics themſelves, That worthy good-natured man, 
Le 810. Dr. Tillotſon, ſpeaking of this horrid affair, ſays, “ Sir 
ae Eg Dighy, whoſe very original papers and let- 
cc ters are now in my hands, after he was in priſon, 
c and knew he muſt ſuffer, calls it the be cauſe ; and 
<. was extreamly troubled to bear it cenſured by catho- 
& lics and prieſts, contrary, to his expectation, for a 
«© great ſin. Let me tell you (ſays he] what a grief it 
< 1s, to hear that ſo much condemned which 1 did be- 
<« lieve would have been otherwiſe thought of by ca- 
* tholics. And yet he concludes that letter in theſe 
< words: in how full of joy ſhould I die, if I could 
ce do any thing for the cauſe which I love. more, than 
<« my life. And in another letter he ſays, he could 
© have ſaid ſomething to have mitigated the dong 
| | 66 this 
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better to ſecure the obedience of the catho- = 
lics, the oath of allegiance (a), by authority * 


of parliament, was enacted, whereby the cobiregis; e. 


power 4. ſect. 15. 

bf ce this buſineſs, as to that point of involving thoſe of 

5 « his own religion in the common ruin, I dare not, 

* & ſays he, take that courſe that I could, to make it ap- 

bt & pear leſs odious; for divers were to have been brought 

: te out of danger, who now would rather hurt them 

"I © than otherwiſe. I do not think that there would 

of « have been three worth the ſaving, that ſhould have 

pa « been loſt, And as to the reſt that were to have been 

a « ſwallowed up in that deſtruction, he ſeems not to 
„haue the leaſt relenting in his mind about them (c).“ (e) Tillot- 


Dr. Burnet tells us, he had the ſame papers in his poſ- 0 1 ro_g 
ſeſſion, and gives the like account from them (d).— 3 „ 
But to put the matter beyond all diſpute, I will give commons, 
part of a ſpeech of lord Stafford, at the bar of the PN 
houſe of lords, Dec. 1, 1680. which, as far as I know, Sr apr 
has never been quoted by any writer; Every body al- 
moſt knows that this unfortunate nobleman was ſtrong- 
ly attached to the Romiſh religion; and that upon the 
evidence of thoſe times he was convicted and executed 
for the popiſh plot. It may well enough therefore be 
ſuppoſed, that he would not blacken his own fide on 
this occaſion, or endeavour to render his proſecutors 
more apprehenſive of the enterprizing ſpirit of the ca- 
tholics, than the truth compelled him to do. His evi- 
dence therefore being unexceptionable, let us attend 
unto it. My lords, ſaid he, I have heard very much 
of a thing that was named by theſe gentlemen of the 
“ houſe of commons, and that very properly too, to 
« wit, of the gunpowder treaſon. My lords, I was 
* not born then, but ſome years after heard very much 
* diſcourſe of it, and very various reports; and [ 
** made a particular enquiry, perhaps more than any one 
„ perſon did elſe, both of my father, who was alive 
„then, and my uncle, and others; and J am ſatisfied, 
* and do clearly believe, by the evidence I have oY 
; NE: | 40 e 7 
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power of the pope to depoſe the king, ot 


diſpoſe of any of his majeſty's dominions, 


was to be diſowned, and true faith and al- 
05 | legiance 


« ed, that that thing called the gunpowder treaſon, 
& was a wicked and horrid deſign (among the reſt) of 
“ ſome of the jeſuits, and I think. the malice of the 
. Er. or the wit of man, cannot offer an excuſe 
&© for it, it was ſo execrable a thing. Beſides, my 


“& lords, I was acquainted with one of them that was 


© concerned in it, who had his pardon, and lived ma- 
« ny years after: I diſcourſed with him about it, and 
<< he confeſſed it, and ſaid, he was ſorry for it then; 
<« and I here declare to your lordſhips, that I never 
< heard any one of the church of Rome ſpeak a good 
« word of it: it was ſo horrid a thing it cannot be ex- 
<< preſſed nor excuſed. And God almighty ſhewed his 
“ judgments upon them for their wickedneſs; for 
<« hardly any of the perſons or their poſterity are left 
© that were concerned in it; and even a very great fa- 
«© mily too [ Perrcy, earl of Northumberland, I ſuppoſe] 
<< that had collaterally ſomething to do in it, is in the 


- * male line extinct totally; and I do think God al- 


le) Lord 
Stafford's 
trial, p. 53. 
Lond. 


1680-1. Fol. 


95 ) See 
irch's ne- 
_ Eotiations, 


p. 235, 256, 


“ mighty always ſhews his judgments upon ſuch vile 
„“ actions (e).“ What will any one ſay to this? needs 
there any further witneſſes, when a popiſh lord declares 
the thing to be fact, and that he himſelf was acquaint- 
ed with one concerned in it, who confeſſed it ? muſt 


not thoſe be paſt conviction who will Kill diſpute it, or 


obſtinately deny it? I will add, that it appears from 
Dr. Birch's view of the negotiations between England, 
France, and Bruſſels, that many catholics abroad were 
acquainted with it, and that the Engliſh regiment in the 
arch-duke's ſervice, was deſigned to be tranſported upon 
the execution of it (/). Indeed, ſays Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
ambaſſador with the arch-duke, in a letter to Sir Charles 
Cormuwallis, dated Dec. 27, 1605, O. S. It was long 
cc dere I could perſuade them here to believe the · truth 


„of the ſaid conſpiracy, becauſe the catholiques were 


ce jntereſted | 


= Twi % ᷣͤ F dt © nf os 
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legiance to him promiſed, notwithſtanding 


any excommunication or deptivation made 
by the pope. This oath the catholics, for 
the moſt part, complied with, as thinking 
it lawful, arid among the reſt the —_ 
1 lack- 


ce intereſted therein; but ſometimes they would have it 
ce to be an artifice of the puritans againſt thoſe ſancti- 
ce fied perſons, and then a deſign of the Hollanders 
« (which are enemies to manarchy) to have reduced 
e our eſtate to the ſame condition as theirs is of a com- 
© monwealth. But now laftly, when they ſee they can 


* 


8 


cc no longer diſpute the doubtfulneſs and incertaintie 


<« thereof, they report to this conſideration, that it is a 
« work of the devil's, expreſsly to baniſh and extirpate 


c the catholique religion out of England. For my own 


« part, adds he, I will freely confeſs, that I do effectu- 
« ally deſire (whatſoever judgment they make thereof) 


ce that we make that uſe of it, as we have juſt cauſe ſo 


« to do (g).“ Theſe things conſidered, I believe the 
reader will think with Dr. Birch, that the papiſts of 
ce later times afford an inſtance of amazing ſcepticiſm, 
« and equal aſſurance, who affect, without the leaſt 
e ſhadow of probability, to repreſent ſo complicated 
« and deep laid a conſpiracy, as a meer miniſterial and 
< political contrivance, formed by the earl of Salisbury, 
« for the diſgrace and ruin of the Roman catholic re- 
ce ligion in England (5). However though their ſcep- 

e | - ticiſm 


o Calendarium Catholicum „ for the year 1686. Among the memor- 
able obſervations is the following. 
Since the horrid powder plot, ſuſpected to be politickly — 


years 
oO81 


by Cecil, but known to be acted by a few deſperadoes of a religion 
that deteſts ſuch treaſons, though ambition and diſcontent made 
them traytors. 


Conſult biſhop Barlow's genuine remains, p. 388. Lond. 1693. 8vo. 
Where is a cenſure of a paſſage of a like nature in the Calendarium Ca- 
tholicum, or Univerſal Almanack for the year 1662, which the biſhop 
lays, was writ by a man of ſome parts and quality, e | 


(g) Win- 
wood, Vol, 
II, p. 183. 


(b) Negeti- 


ations, p. 


255. 


\ 
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Blackwell. At this the pope was alarmed, 
and on the roth of the kalends of October 
1606. iſſued out a brief, forbidding the tak- 
ing the oath; but the catholics apprehending 
it a forgery, payed little regard to it, where- 
upon the next year his holineſs ſent them an- 
other (, in which he plainly told them, 
TY e wa that 


ticiſm and aſſurance are thus amazing, yet it is not to 

be wondred at, that they are unwilling to avow a 

fact, which admitted, muſt caſt the greateſt odium on 

a church whoſe miniſters not only counſelled it, but 

were actors in it; and though by the judgment of their 
country pronounced conſpirators and traytors, and as 

| ſuch treated; yet have been deemed by her infallibl: 

ſelf, ſaints and martyrs, and reckoned among their mi- 

(i) See Of- racle- workers (i). A proof this, that zeal for mother] 
born, p. church will ſanctify the greateſt villanies, and raiſe men 
435: », to the higheſt honours, though ever ſo unworthy. May 
church hiſt, all men have in abhorrence this ſpirit! may they guard 
againſt all attempts to revive it, and look upon it as their 
40. and  Sreatelt happineſs, that they are not under the rule of 
thoſe, who are aCtuated by it. | 


(08) His holineſs ſent them another brief, &c.] 
In his firſt brief the pope [Paul V.] tells the Englilt 
catholics, „that the oath of allegiance could not be taken 
« without hurting the catholic faith, and the r 

8 (e 0 


* Monſieur S. Amour tells us, that among the ſeveral pourtraits of s 
ſuits, publickly ſold at Rome with permiſſion of the ſuperiour, he f 
done f Garnet, with this inſcription, Peter Henricus Garnettus Anglus, 
Londini pro fide catholici ſuſpenſus & ſectus, 3 Maii 1606, Father Hen! 
Carnet hanged and quartered at London, for the catholic faith; by whid 
we ſee that treaſon and catholic faith are all one at Reme; for nothilf 
can be more notorious, than that Garnet ſuffered only on the account of tif 
. gunpowder treaſon, of which, as M. S. Amour obſerves, he acknowledge 
- himſelf guilty before he died, Stillingfleet's idolotry of the church 
"Rome, p. 345. 8vo, Lond, 1676, 4 


0 


ſaading to the contrary (c).“ Strange ſort of mor- (e) King 


| "Is 7 8 . „ n 5 : 80 
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that they were bound fully to obfetve the 
things cohtained in the' former, and to reject 
all interpretations perſuading to the contrary. 

103 GO. 5 HILL £13 45 e Bellar- | 
« of their ſouls, ſeeing it contains many things flat 
<« contrary to faith and ſalvation 3 and therefore he ad- 


* 


* 


- 


* monilbes them utterly to abſtain from taking this and 


- 


ce the like oaths (a). Mr. Rapin therefore ſhould have (a) King 


ſaid, that the pope in this firſt brief, plainly told the James's 


catholics, © if they took the oath they forfeited all hopes oy 3 P 


ct of ſalvation (5): 1 ſay, he ſhould have ſaid this of the (6) Raping 
firſt, and. not the ſecond brief, as he has done; though f ol. II. pu 


forfeiting all hopes of ſalvation, is very different, in my a 


opinion, from hurting the ſalvation of their ſouls, which 
are the words of the brief. But his holineſss com- 
mands were not obeyed. The catholics pretended that 
« his brief was iſſued not of his own proper will, but 
c rather for the reſpect and inſtigation of other men.“ 
This he aſſures them was falle in bis ſecond brief, dated 


the loth of the Calends of Sept. 1607. and lets them 


know “ that his former letters concerning the prohibi - 
c tion of the oath, were written not- only upon his 


* own proper motion, and of his certain knowledge, 


cc but alſo after long and weighty deliberation uſed con- 
& cefing all thoſe things which were contained in 

em; and that for that cauſe they were bound fully 
o obſerve them, rejecting all interpretation per- 


( 


tals theſe popes ! who pretending to be vicars of Feſus _ 
Chri/ft, who owned his kingdom was not of this world, 53838. 
intrude into the affairs of foreign nations, and preſcribe 
laws to the ſubjects of them. This Paul V. was poſ- 


ſeſſed of the true Ipirit of Hildebrand. He laid the Ve- 


netians under an interdict, raiſed Ignatius Layola to be a 


ſaint,” and talked and acted in ſuch a manner, as if he 
had indeed thought himſelf ſuperior to all that ““ is cal- 
& led God, or is worſhipped.” And had he happened 
to have lived in thoſe ages, when®the ſpirit of croifading 
for the ſake of what was called religion, prevailed, I 

| H | doubt 


* 
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Bellarmine alſo writ a letter to Blackwell, a- 


gainſt the oath, and exhorted him to repair 
the fault he had committed, by taking of it, 


even though (R R) death ſhould be the conſe- 
| | QUENCE: 


doubt not but he would have made as vile work as the 


worſt, and moſt enterprizing of his predeceſſors, But 
the times in which he lived permitted him not to act 


agreeably to his wiſhes. Princes had more wiſdom than 


to become his dupes, and excommunications were of 


little ſignificancy, for learning and good ſenſe now be- 


gan to prevail, and where theſe are, eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority will be little regarded. However, this pope, we 
ſee, talked big; his briefs have an air of authority, and 


he did what in him lay to diſpoſe the Engliſh catholics 
to behave contrary to their own intereſt and the laws of 
their country, and- conſequently to keep up a party de- 
pendent on himſelf, and ſubſervient to his will, a thing 


of the worſt conſequence, and therefore loudly com- 


plained of by James, as we ſhall foon ſee, 


(RR) Bellarmine alſo writ a letter to Blackwell againſt 


the oath, &c.] This lettter begins with remembring 


Blackwell of the long friendſhip that had been between 
them; expreſſes his grief for BlackwelPs ſufferings ; but 


more eſpecially for his having, as it was feared, taken 


the oath, which he ſays tends to this end, that the au- 


thority of the head of the church in England may be 


transferred from the ſucceſſor of St. Peter to the ſucceſ- 


ſor of king Henry VIII. He declares that for this one 


head of doctrine, Fi/ver and More led the way to mar- 
tyrdom to many others, to the exceeding glory of the 
Engliſh nation. And then he concludes with defiring 
him „ not to prefer a temporal liberty to the liberty of 


ce the glory of the ſons of God: neither for eſcaping a 


ce light and momentary tribulation, loſe an eternal 

cc weight of glory, which tribulation itſelf doth work 

« in you, You have fought a good fight a long time; 
128 | <q 

F * you 


ef” 


\ 
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quenee. Hereupon James drew his pen, and 
publiſhed his apology for the oath of allegi- 


ance, 


& habe well near finiſhed your courſe; ſo many years 

cc have you kept the faith; do not therefore loſe the re- 

te ward of ſuch labours; do not deprive yourſelf of that 

i crown of righteouſneſs, which ſo long ago is prepa- 

«© red for you; do not make the faces of ſo many yours 

cc both btethren and children; aſnamed; upon you at 

& this time are fixed the eyes of all the church; yea alſo 

<« you are made a ſpectacle to the world, to angels, to 

men; do not ſo carry yourſelf in this your laſt act, that 

you leave nothing but laments to your friends, and 

joy to your enemies: but rather on the contrary; 

which we aſſuredly hope; and for which we conti- 
nually pour forth prayers to God; diſplay gloriouſſy 

the banner of faith, and make to rejoice the church, 

60 which you have made heavy ; fo ſhall you not only 

merit pardon at God's hands, but à crown; Fares 

& wel; quit you like a man, and let your heart be 

& ſtrengthned. This letter is dated from Rome, Sept. 

e 28, 1607 (a).” Bellarmine miſtook the ſenſe of the 5 King 

vath about which he writes, as we ſhall ſee by James's dane ws 

anſwer. But not to inſiſt on this, for the preſent, I 61. 

would aſk whether there is not ſomething very odd in 

this perſuading men to undergo martyrdom, when we 
ourſelves are in eaſe, and like to continue fo? does it 

come with a good grace from the mouth of a rich car- 

dinal, who had aſpired to the papacy; and even now 

enjoyed the greateſt plenty of all things. When we ſee 

men under ſufferings; triumph and rejoice in them, and 

contentedly bear them themſelves, and exhort others to 

do ſo likewiſe, their exhortations will have great force 

and efficacy; their propriety is ſeen and acknowledged, 

and all virtuous men are edified. But to perſuade others 

to ſubmit to what we ourſelves are ſtrangers to, and 

which, probably, we ſhould ſhrink at the undergoing, 

is not quite ſo well in the eyes of the wotld, But Bel- 

lar mine was at a diſtance 5 Blackwel['s. reproaches could 
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The LIFE f JAMES I. 
ance againſt the two briefs of pope Pallul 
— (58), and the letter of cardinal Bel. 
Ks, larmine 


not have made him bluſh; and ſo the authority of the 
pope was maintained, it mattered not who ſuffered, 
Modeſt man ! good friend happy for him to whom he 
writ, that he knew what was right, and for his own 
intereſt, or elſe probably tribulation would have been 
his portion One would be apt to wonder how it 
comes to paſs, that thoſe men who were ſo forward to 
ſend others on dangerous expeditions, to promote the in- 
tereſt of the church, and make men proſelytes among 
infidels and hevegiou; and encourage them ſo much with 
the proſpects of the higheſt rewards hereafter : I ſay one 
would be apt to wonder why hardly any of theſe perſons 
ever ſet out on theſe expeditions themſelves, and ftrive 
to obtain thoſe glorious crowns they ſet before the eyes 
of others, We ſee they chuſe themſelves that part of 


the. vineyard where is. the richeſt foil, and the leaſt 


work to be done. In this they take "their eaſe, and 
enjoy themſelves . comfortably, and never change un- 
leſs it be for the better. What are we to conclude 
from hence? do not they believe what they teach to 


\. Others? are they. diſpoſed to procure their own advan- 
tage by the ſweat, labour, and blood of the honeſt, the 


ſimple, the credulous ? the unbelieving race would ſay 
ſo; and thoſe who belong not to that tribe of men, 


would yet be glad to know 578 on * head, to con. 


fute them. 


( 5s) James publihed his $5 an for the oath of alle. 
glance againſt the two briefs, &c.] Take the follow - 
ing account of the oceaſion of this apology from biſhop 
Mountague, Fames's prefacer. After the pope had put 

« forth his briefs, and the cardinal had ſent his letters to 


c the arch-prieſt ; the one to enjoin the people not to 


& take the oath of allegiance, affirming that they could 
c not take it with ſafety of their ſalvation: the other 


to reprove the arch-pricſt for that he had taken it, and 


60 to 


A Q 


© 
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larmine to G. Blackwell the arch prieſt. 
ie i Though 


ce to draw him to a penitency for ſo foul a lapſe. His 
« majeſty, like as became a prudent and religious prince, 
cc thought it not meet, that theſe things ſhould paſs for 

current, but that it was expedient his people ſhould 
know, that the taking this oath was ſo far from en- 
dangering their ſouls, as that it intended nothing but 
civil obedience, and without touching any point of 


giance. To perform this work, his majeſty thought 
« the biſhop of Mincheſter*x [Dr. Bilſon, if 1 rightly 
remember] that then was, a very fit man, both for his 
« ſingular learning, as for that he had long laboured in 
an argument, not much of a diverſe nature from 
this; whereupon his majeſty calling for pen and ink, 
to give my lord of Wincheſter directions how and in 


not how it came to paſs, but it fell out true that the 
«poet laithy - | 


— 
. 


1 


ce 


Amphora cœpit 


« Inſtitui, currente rota, poſt urceus exit. 


% 


cc PF the king's pen ran ſo faſt, that in the compaſs of 


c fix days, his majeſty had accompliſhed that which 
cc he now calleth his apology ; which when my lord of 
Canterbury [ Bancroft] that then was, and my lord of 
« Ely [ Andrews] had peruſed, being indeed delivered by 
his majeſty but as brief notes, and in the nature of a 


. „ minute 


* This biſhop was Dr. T. Bilſon, who was advanced to that ſee in 1597, 
and died in 1616, The book of his referred to by biſhop Montague, was 
probably that printed at Oxford 1585. in 4to, and intitled, The true diffe- 
rence betaweene chriſtian ſubjefion. and antichriſtian rebellion 3 wherein the 
princes lawfull power and command for trueth, and indeprivable right to beare 


the ſword are defended againſt the popes cenſures, and the jeſuits ſopbiſmes 
uttered in their apologie and defence of Engliſh catholikes with a demonſtration, 


that the things refourmed in the church of England by the lawves of this realme 


are truly catholike, notwithſtanding the waine ſhew made to the contrary in their 
„ warden of Wincheſter, Peru- 


late Rhemiſh Teſtament, by Thomas Bilſon 
led and allowed by publike authoritie. 


their conſcience, made the ſtate ſecure of their alle- 


what manner to proceed in this argument, I know 
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 Fhouph * had not ſet his name to this 
piece, 


c minute to be explicated by the biſhops ina larger vo- 

« jume; yet they thought it ſo ſufficient an anſwer 

© both to the pope and cardinal, as there needed no o- 

cc ther, W hereupon his majeſty was perſuaded to give 

cc way to the coming of it forth, but was pleaſed to 

ce conceal his name; and ſo have we the apology be. 
(a)Prefaceto *© yond his majeſty's own purpoſe or determination (a).“ 

king James's The reader is welcome to believe as much or as little of 

werks. all this as he pleaſes. For my own part, I doubt not, 

but James was well enough pleaſed to engage in a con- 

troverſy in which he was almoſt ſure of ſucceſs. For 

the pope, with all his infallibility, bad urged nothing 

materia} againſt the oath of allegiance, and the cardinal 

| had quite miſtook the ſenſe of it; as every one upon 

comparing the briefs of the one, and the letter of the 

other with the oath, will plainly ſee, as Fames in this 

piece has fully ſhewn. Indeed all objections of the 

latter are pointed againſt the oath of ſupremacy, which 

is a very different thing from the oath of allegiance. In 

this piece James, after mentioning the powder plot, 

takes notice of the intention of the oath, which he 

ſays, was ſpecially to make a ſeparation between ſo 

«© many of his ſubjects, who although popiſhly affect 

c ed, yet retained in their hearts the prints of their 

& natural duty to their ſovereign ; and thoſe who being 

$ carried away with the like fanatical zeal that the 

« powder-traytors'were, could not contain themſelves 

ec within the bounds of their natural allegiance, but 

& thought diverſity of religion a ſafe pretext for all 

& kinds of treaſons and rebellions againſt their ſove- 

(3) King ** reign (5).” He then mentions the good effects the 
James's oath had produced ; the miſchiefs of the pope's briefs ; 

the incivility of the pope in condemning him unheard ; . 
and after that proceeds to a formal examination of them. 

In this part of his work he ſets forth his great favour 

to the catholics, in admitting them to his preſence, 

dubbing maay of them knights, freeing recuſants from 


their | 
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piece, no one doubted but he was the au- 
thor of it. It remained not long without 
replies (TT), containing ſuch things as high- 
. e ly 


their ordinary payments, and beſtowing favours and ho- 
nours equally on them with the proteſtants. He then 


formally enters into the diſcuſſion of the pope's briefs, 


and by ſcripture, fathers, and councils, attempts to 
confute them. He proceeds to attack Bellarmine; and 
ſhews that he had miſtook the oath of ſupremacy for the 
oath of allegiance, and on this miſtake had proceeded 
in his letter to Blackwell, He aſſerts the oath of allegi- 
ance to be confirmed by the authority of antient coun- 
cils; ſhews that no deciſion of any point of religion is 
contained in it; that Bellarmine had contradicted his 
former writings; and that his authorities from the fa- 
thers were inſufficient. This is the ſubſtance -of this a- 
pology, in which, though there is nothing in it of great 
merit, we may juſtly ſay James came off conqueror. 
However, we may remark, that though his favours to the 
catholics might manifeſt them guilty of ingratitude to- 
wards him, yet could they be no great recommendation 
of him to his proteſtant ſubjects. They ſhewed an in- 


differency with reſpect to the two religions, which, I 


ſuppoſe, was not ſo well digeſted by them, But James 
was not one of thoſe who foreſaw conſequences. W hat 
made for his preſent purpoſe he catched hold of, with- 
out reflecting that one day or other it might be made 
to ſerve againſt himſelf, An imprudence which con- 
trovertiſts frequently are guilty of. The leaſt ſhadow 
of an argument they make uſe of; weaken, or endea- 
vour to invalidate the moſt important doctrines which 
at any time ſtand in their way; and blab out thoſe 
things which it is moſt their intereſt to conceal, and 


which hereafter they bitterly repent of, when they find 


the uſes made of them by able or artful opponents, 


(TT) It remained not long without replies, contain- 


ing ſuch things as highly ra him.] Tho' James's | 


4 name 


4A 03 
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ly diſeaſe Na Whereupon he writ, hls 
peer 


name was not prefixed to the firſt edition of his cn he | 


gy, yet he made preſents of it to the foreign embaſſa- 

dors. in his own name, and his arms were put in the 

(e) Works, frontiſpiece thereof, as himſelf tells us (a). This was 
8 8 ſufficient to put the author out of doubt. But notwith- 
ſtanding his adverſaries treated him without ceremony, 

The famous Robert Parſons began the attack, in a book 

called the Judgment of a Catholic Gentleman, con- 

| Anger be Qu. 8. Omers, 1608. (b) ——Bellarmize continued it, 
onicnſes, under the feigned name of Mattheus Tortus, and gave 
Vol. I, c. his majeſty the lye in expreſs terms, and ſeven'times 
you charged him with falſhood, which was thought by him 
(c) King equivalent to a lye ( The king is here told, that 
Jar. ess pope Clement voy im to be inclined to their reli- 
works, p. gion; that he was a puritan in Scotland, and a perſe- 
* cutor of the proteſtants; that he was a heretic and no 
chriſtian, His majeſty was alſo let know, „ that ſome 

c of his officers of eſtate put the pope and cardinals in 

“ hope that he would profeſs himſelf a catholic, when 

c he came to the crown of England; yea, that he him- 

& ſelf had written letters full of auf telle to the two 

cc cardinals Aldo- branding and Bellarmine, wherein he 

(d) Calder- “ craved, that one of the Scotiſn nation might be cre- 


wood, p. 50. 66 ated cardinal ; ; that by him, as an agent, he might 


See the in the more eafily and ſafely do his buſineſs with the 


the fame ** pope (4) — This muſt have vexed James pretty 


writer, p. much, I ſuppoſe, as the reader, by comparing what is 
$a Contained in notes (B) and (N), will be apt to think 
the pope; there was ſome truth in it. A third anſwerer of this a- 
but there are pology was Francis Suanez, well known i in the learned 
= coo world. Sir Henry Sapille, whoſe edition of St. Chry- 
added, for Lam has perpetuated his fame, being prevailed on, 1 


applying to 


af rag into Latin ; it ſoon got to Rome ; from thence Suarez, 
1 was commanded to anſwer it, who performing his taſk, b 


o 15.36. it Was publiſhed, and as ſoon as the copies came into 
| — 


a. 


cerning king James's apology for the oath of allegiance, 


now not by what motive, to help tranſlate James's book 


— — wn 2 
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premonition (vv) to all moſt. mighty mo⸗ 
| narchs, 


\ 


England, one of char” was bur le). ————— Nicolaus ( Wood, 
Ceffetau, biſhop of Dardanie, preacher to Henry IV. Vol. I. c. 
of France, . ames, as is ſaid, very Fee 

ly and modeſtly. ut the king was nothing pleaſed 

« with his fawning nor took it in better part than if 

« (as he ſaid) he ſhould have bid a t—d in bis teeth, 
« and then cry Sir reverence (). Let us obſerve here (Hi Win- 
by the way, a miſtake of Mr. Perrault, in ſpeaking of nl, „Vol. 
Cæfetęau, ſays he, „the king (Henry the great) com- R 17, 
«© mitted to him, at the ſollicitation of Perron, the an- [42 
« ſwering of the king of England's book on the eu- 

« chariſt, which he did with a great deal of cogency.“ | 

(g) Now James never writ on the euchariſt. The book (g) Charac- | 
Ceffeteau anſwered, was his apology ; conſequently Per- 8 
rault is miſtaken. Nor can J perſuade myſelf he ſpeaks * whe 7 
truly, when he fays, the then French king committed 11.y.11.8v0. 
to him the anſwering James's book. The doctrine con- Lond. 170Fe 
tained in it could not be diſpleaſing to Henry, and I be- 
lieve he would have been ſorry it ſhould have been ſub- 
verted. I know of no more anſwers to James s apo- 
logy; and whether I am as exact as I ſhould, be in my 
account of theſe, I cannot well determine; being far 


removed from AA, from which. kelp might be en- | 


pected (50. mY GE e eee 


© A 


(vo) wphereugch he writ his premonition to all moſt 
mighty monarchs, &c.] „ After the apology was out, 
* ſays Dr. Mountague, his majeſty divers times would 
„be pleaſed to utter a reſolution of his, that if the 
% pope and cardinal would not reſt in his anſwer, and 
“ ſit down by it, take the oath as it was intended for a 
*< point of allegiance and civil obedience, he would 
* publiſh the apology in his own name, with a preface 
to all the princes.in Chriſtendom ; wherein he would 
hy publiſh ſuch a confeſſion of his faith, perſuade the 
* princes fo to vindicate their own power, diſcover ſo 
( much of the myBery of [IU unto them, as the 


e pope's 


| | 6 
LS ” 


narchs, kings, free princes, and "ſtates of 


bag? (LE pope's bulls ſhould pull in their horns, and himſelf 
& wiſh he had never meddled with this matter. The 


e face; and being ſo written, publiſhed it and the apo- 


(a) Preface 
to James's 


Works. 


(5) James's 
Wor „ p · 
288. 


(e) Id. p. 289. 


0%) la g. 293. 


and ſealed with the blood of ſo many holy biſhops, and 
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Chriſten- 


5e cardinal contending againſt the apology, his majeſty 
ce confirmed his reſolution, and with the like celerity in 
< the compaſs of one week, wrote his monitory pre- 


< Jogy in his own name, and made good his word, ſent 
<< it to the emperor, and all the kings and free princes 
c in Chriſtendom (a).“ Great diſpatch this! but as we 
have a biſhop's word for it, we cannot refuſe to ſub- 
ſcribe to the truth of it. In his dedication to the em- 
peror Rodolph II. and the princes and ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom, he ſtiles himſelf profeſſor, maintainer, and de- 
fender of the true, chriſtian, 'catholic, and apoſtolic 
faith, profeſſed, by the antient and primitive church, 


other faithful crowned with the glory of martyrdom (5). 
——He then in a particular manner addreſſes himſelf 
unto them, and tells them, << that the cauſe in which 
ce he is engaged is general, and concerneth the autho- 
cc thority and privilege of kings in general, and all ſu- 
cc per-eminent temporal powers (c).“ He proceeds to 
give reaſons for printing the apology without his name; 
ſhews why he thought now proper to avow it, and 
goes on to ſhew the occaſion of it. He lets them know, 
that the pubilſhing his book had brought ſuch two an- 
ſwerers, or rather railers, upon him, as all the world 
might wonder at. He then falls foul on Parſons, for 
whom he ſays a rope is the fitteſt anſwer; and proceeds 
to Mattheus Tertus, who called himſelf Bellarmint's 
chaplain, *©* An obſcure. author, ſays he, utterly un- 
« known to me, being yet little known to the world 
« for any other of his works; and therefore muſt be 
<« very deſperate fellow in beginning his apprenti/age, 
cc not only to refute, but to rail upon a king (4).” One 
would think by this James knew not that in the repub- 
lic of letters no man holds any other rank than what he 

can 
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Chriſtendom, publiſhed it, and the apology 


In 


can procure by his ow] induſtry and abilites. For which 
reaſon if the greateſt prince commences a member of it, 
he is to expect, in juſtice, no other regard than what 
his fellow-members ſhall judge he really merits. If he 
would not be treated like an author, he ſhould not com- 
mence author. The moment he acts publicly in that 
character, he is liable to be refuted, ridiculed, or expo- 
ſed; nor has he any body but himſelf to thank for it. 
hut let' us go on with our ſubject. James, from 
ſome paſſages, concludes that Bellarmine was his real 
anſwerer, under the feigned name of Tortus, and as 
ſuch he ſpeaks of him. After mentioning the epithets 
beſtowed on himſelf by his anſwerer, he afks the princes 
whether this be mannerly dealing with a king? and he 
doubts not but that , they. will reſent ſuch indignities 
done to one of their quality. He then ſhews the inſuf- 
ficiency of the cardinals reply to his apology, aggravates 
the power he gives to the popes, ſhews that they former- 
ly were in ſubjection to chriſtian emperors, and that 
their aſſent was neceſſary to their elections, and that 
they had been depoſed by them. Kings alſo, he ſays, 
have denied the temporal ſuperiority of the popes, more 
eſpecially his own predeceſſors. Apoſtate he ſhews he is 
none, and heretic that he cannot be, as believing all the 
three creeds, and as © acknowledging for orthodox all 
<« thoſe other forms of creeds, that either were deviſed 
by councils or particular fathers, againſt ſuch particular 


nn 2 — 4 

> * << 
> 5d 4 
* ” 


hereſies as moſt reigned in their times (e).“ He then (e) Works, 
gives a long-winded confeſſion of faith, with reaſons, P. 39% + 


luch as they are, of his belief; and afterwards ſpends 
no leſs than twenty folio pages on the ſubject of Anti- 
chriſt, which he thus concludes, „Thus has the cardi- 
nals ſhameleſs wreſting two of thoſe places of ſcrip- 
ture, paſce oves meas, & tibi dabo claves, for proving 
the pope's temporal authority over princes, animated me 
** to prove the pope to be the antichriſt out of the book 
of ſcripture ; ſo to pay him his own money again. mow 

| 8 | & this 


bo 
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in his own name, and ſent it to the emperor) 
and 


4 chis opinion no pope can ever make me to recant, 
* except they firſt renounce any farther meddling with 

c princes, in any thing belonging to their temporal ju- 
77 8 &« riſdiction (f).” Returning then to Bellarmin?'s re- 

P. 328. ply, he complains loudly of the lies contained in it, and 

of the ill manners wherewith it abounds ; and after a 

great deal of heavy ſtuff about the powder - plot, oath of 

allegiance, the villany of Garnet, &c. he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the kings and princes, and prays God that he and 

they may not ſuffer the incroaching Babylonian mo- 

narch to gain ground upon them, It is very remark- 

able, that in this anſwer to Bellarmine, contained in the 

premonition, James takes not the leaſt notice of the ac- 

count given by him of his having formerly written to 

the pope, and begged a cardinal's hat for one of his 

ſubjects, in order that through him be might be the 

5 more able to advance his affairs in the court of Rome. 
| This, I fay, is remarkable, and argues in James a con- 
viction of the truth of what was alledged againſt bim, 

Indeed, with no face could he pretend to deny it ; for 

*twas well known to his own and foreign miniſters, that 

his ambaſſador at the French court had frequently ſolli- 

cited it, and thereby had reflected on his honour and 

( Win- judgment (g) and that he himſelf had negotiated with 
wood's me- the pope by means of cardinal Aldo- brandini, in order, 


Val. 1 as was thought, to his becoming catholic (5). He had « 
388. not the face therefore to deny, in a work addreſſed toil « 


0%) Birch's foreigners, a fact which could ſo eaſily have been made 
1 good againſt him. However, in order to amuſe his own 
mY ſubjects, he pretended the letter written to the pope, Ml « 
produced in this controverſy, was ſurreptitiouſly ob- 
tained by lord Balmerino; and accordingly that lord, 
() See Cal- following the direction in all things of lord Dunbar (i), 
e after having confeſſed that he himſelf drew the letter WW « 
Spotſwood, without his majeſty's knowledge or conſent, and got 
p. % him ignorantly to ſign it, had ſentence of death paſſed 
on him for this his action. No doubt of it, wg 
| | thought 
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and princes; to whom it was addrefled. The 


prefacer of his majeſty's works tells us of 
the great effects produced by this premoni- 
tion (xx), but, if we deal impartially, by 


thought heredy to have cleared himſelf in the eyes of 
his ſubjects of all correſpondence with the pope. But 


« when Balmerino was preſently pardoned, and, after 


« a ſhort confinement, reſtored to his liberty: all men 
« ſays Burnet, believed that the king knew of the let- 
« ter, and that the pretended confeffion of the ſecre- 
« tary was only colluſion to lay the jealouſſes of the 
« king's favouring popery, which ftill hung upon him, 
« notwithſtanding his writing on the Revelations, and 
« his affecting to enter on all occaſions into controver- 


„ ſy, aſſerting in particular that the pope was anti- 
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&« chriſt (K).“ So that his artifice was of no avail, (%) Burner, 
the covering was too thin; and all who had eyes muſt Vol. I. p. 6. 


ſee that there was but too much truth in what had been 
ſaid concerning him. Such are the effects of diflimu- 
lation! whereas honeſty, integrity, and fair-dealing, 


appear openly and above-board, and always on exami- 
nation are honourable to thoſe by whom they are prac- 
tiled, and generally profitable. | 


(xx) The prefacer to his majeſty's works tells us of 
the great effects produced by this premonition.] He ob- 
ſerves, „ that upon the coming forth of that book, 
© there were no ſtates that diſavowed the doctrine of 
it in the point of the king's power; and the Veneti- 
« ans maintained it in their writings, and put it in 


execution; the Sorbons maintained it likewiſe in 
nn 2 Od 


2dly, * That their own writers that oppoſed it, ſo 


e overlaſhed, as they were corrected and caſtigated by 
* men of their own religion.“ | | 
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(a) Preface 
to James's 
works, 


dc premonition a more clear inſight, and a more per. 


tc heard many confeſs, that they never ſaw ſo muel 


d& kings, yet when there was ſuch a neceſſity in undet- 
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muſt acknowledge that it met but with 4 v 


Zdly, * That his majeſty's confeſſion of faith had fo 
been ſo generally approved, as that it had converted ma- ar 
te ny of their party; and that had it not been for the 

ce treatiſe of antichriſt, he had been informed many tr 
ce more would eaſily have been induced to ſubſcribe-ty 


* 


{© all in that preface“! £ 
Athly, That kings and princes had by his majeſty' 


cc fect diſcovery, into the injury offered to them by the 
<< pope in the point of their temporal power, than evet 
ec they had, inſomuch as that point was never ſo tho: 
te roughly diſputed in Chriſtendom, as it had been by 
ce the occaſion of his majeſty's book.“ 5 iin a9” 


| Laſtly, „ That for the point of antichriſt, he hat 
ec light given into it, as they had done by this perfor- 


cc mance.” S0 that, adds he, „though controverſie 
<« be fitter ſubjects for ſcholars ordinarily, than for 


ce taking, and ſuch a ſucceſs being performed, I leave 
« it to the world to judge, whether there was not 4 
& ſpecial hand in it of God or no (a).“ 


— e 2 JO $9 


And I will leave the world to judge of the groſs flat- 
tery, not to ſay impiety, of this prelate in talking aftef 
this rate, What! muſt we attribute the ſquabbles of 
pedants to God? muſt his hand be concerned in ufher- 
ing into the world the dull heavy performance of 4 
king? far be ſuch thoughts from us! when God adts, 
he acts like himſelf; all is wiſe, good, and ſucceſsful): 
nor can we more diſhonour him than by calling him in 
as an encourager or afſfiſter of our whims and extravagan- 
cies. But this biſhep had no ſenſe of propriety; 4 
long as he could praiſe He was ſatisfied, let it bu IE 

h g 
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very indifferent reception abroad, eſpeciallß 


ſo wrong a place; by which his own character ſuffered, 
and his maſter.was deſpiſed... .. - 
'Tis pleaſant enough, however, to ſee ſuch effects at- 
tributed to this work of,.Zames's, The Venetians, up- 
on the coming out of this book, maintained the doc- 
trine of the ſupream power of temporals in princes and 
free ſtates. *T'is true they did; and they had done it 


s before ever James had put pen to paper on this ſubjects 
c for the quarrel with the pope, which produced the in- 
6 terdict, aroſe from thence : now this commenced anno 
f 1606, and James's apology was not printed till the year 
4 Ibo, and conſequently neither it nor the premonition 
f which came after it, could be the cauſe of their holding, 
this doctrine (6). As to the Sorbonne, ever ſince the Father 
. 8 23 : | urs ife, 
j extinction of the civil wars in France, they had taught byLockman, 
dit; nor could be expected any ſovereign ſtate would prefixed to 
ti diſavow it: ſo that whatever the biſhop might ſay, tis 2 3 
5 . . ; of eccleſiaſti- 
2 certain nothing this way was produced. As for James's cal benefices, 


adverſaries being oppoſed by men of their own reli- p. 48. Svo. 
gion, 'tis not to be wondered at. There are ever Wo Is 
where men who love controverſy, and therefore that — 
will oppoſe, if only for a ſhew of their parts and p. 298. 
learning. How many were converted by bis majeſty's 
confeſſion of faith I cannot ſay, I remember to have 
read but of one, the archbiſhop of Spalaſto (c); but (c) * 
I know very well that within a few years of this A 
controverſy, great numbers of the Britiſh proteſtant uy 
ſubjects revolted to the Romiſh communion, none of 

r- which, I believe, were induced to return by this per- 

3 Wl formance. If many were converted by it, why 
had they not been pointed out? we know Waddeſiuorth, 

1: WW chaplain to Sir Charles Cornwallis, ambaſſador in Spain, (d) Win- 

in was reconciled to the church of Rome, and ſeveral of d, Vol. 
n- the ſaid Sir Charles's kinſmen (4) : We know likewiſe 7 1 * 
that Toby Matthews (afterwards Sir Toby) ſon to the 255, 441, 
ot Wl archbiſhop of York, went over to it likewiſe (e); but (0 Cabala, 
e WM their return is never mentioned, nor are there any con- Ma 66s. 


verſions 
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tom moſt of the princes and Rates to whom 
it was addreſſed (vv); though there were 

| not 


verſions by means of his majeſty's book, except that 
one I have ſpoke of, recorded, and which, if true, was 
of no conſequence: for it is well-known that Spala/ts 
went off from the proteſtants, and came to a moſt un- 
happy end at Rome: ſo that the biſhop has been very 
unhappy in his aſſertions with reſpect to the conſequen- 
ces of the premonition, and cannot but be put down 
as an inventor. As to the fourth and laſt things men- 
tioned as following from this book, I have nothing td 
ſay to them: they are before the reader, and he may 
view them in what light he pleaſes. * 88 


lx) It met with but a very indifferent reception a- 

broad, &c.] Let us hear a zealous hugonot : “ This 

& work {the apology and premonition prefixed] ſerved 

« for no more than to ſhew the little account the ca- 

& tholics made of the author. It was not looked upon 

c in Spain; *twas burnt in Fhrence; the inquiſition at 

4 Rome put it in the number of prohibited books; 

ce *twas ill received in France by the catholics, and the 

* king forbad it ſhould be tranſlated or printed. Twas 

«© only at Venice where the reading of it was not pro- 

(a) Hiſtory ** hibited (a).“ There is ſome truth in this, tho? the 
of the edict account given is not very exact. Let us correct it as well 
— . 1 as we can from Mintoood's ſtate papers. Lord Saliſbury, 
451. * in a letter to Sir Charles Cornwallis, dated June 8, 1600, 
Lond, 1694. tells him that “ his majeſty had thought fit to fend his 
te book to the Emperor, to the French king, who hatli 

' 6 received it, and all other chriſtian kings and princes, 
& asa matter which jointly concerns their abſolute ju- 
4 riſdiction and temporalities (5). But though it was 
8 ſent to all other chriſtian kings and princes, it was not 
. 5. received by them. The arch-dukes would not accept of 
(e) Ia. p. 68. it (c); and even the ſtate of Venice, * after they had 
&« received the king's books, they did by public ordl: 
“ nance forbid the publiſhing of the ſame ; which 12 

2 % lf 
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muſt have been a great mortification to anti, had he 11. 


c own hand inta ſuch a buſineſs (/, 


and | dofended i it | 15 b NI 7; oo 


2 — 


« derly, as thereupon Warden with ⸗the breach; 
« of their amity with his majeſty, arid declared unto 
« them that in reſpect thereof he could not longer ex- 
ce erciſe his charge of a public miniſter among them. 
« This proteſtation of his was found ſo ſtrange by that 


« ſtate, as they ſent hither (d) in great diligence to un (a) Thie is. 
« derſtand whether his majeſty would avow him. there- emen fron 


« in, which did very much trouble them here to make Gare ice 
« a cleanly anſwer thereunto, for the falving the am- 


4 baſſador's credit, who is cenſured to have rofecuted , 


er the matter to an over great extremity (- * This 1 . 
had much ſenſibility 'of temper ;' but yet, even thts was s . 33 wy 
nothing to the flight which was put upon his piece b by. 

the Spaniards ; for it was no ſooner known in x 


that Fames' was about to write againſt the pope, than 


the ſecretary of ſtate ſent word to Sir Charles rata | 


WT), 
+ 


lis, * that the king his maſter did much grieve' at N, 
« and marvelled that the king of Great Britain (the; 
* pope in no ſort meddling with him) would put his 


).“ But though the 4 14. vol. 


miniſters of ſtate in En ngland knew this, yet, with Sir II. P. 486. 


Charles Cornwallis ee his majeſty's letter of rero- 3 
cation, he alſo received a book of his majeſty's, to-: 
« gether with a letter to the king of Spain. But for 
fear of an indifferent reception, or rather à refuſal of 
both the one and the other, he was ordered by lord Sa- 
lisbury, from the king, to „ preſent the letter and the 
„book to the king of Spain himſelf, as ſpeedily and 
* conveniently as might be, without giving any fore- 
i knowledge that he was to preſent any ſuch matter; 
for which purpoſe, adds his lordſhip, the letter for 
your revocation may ſerve you for a good pretext of 5 
© acceſs (g).“ They ſaw there was need of dexterity (g) 14. vol. 
to get the book accepted * they could not help III. p. 51. 


it; 
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| 5 dying Oct. 19, 1699. Conrad 3 
75 iut was invited to ſuccęeed him in his 


profeſſot s chair of divinity at Leydon : after 
a year's deliberation he accepted of it. But 
Fames,' in the mean time, having ſeen' ſome 
of dee . we to his ambaſſa- 


os e 8 dor, 


it 3 vt the' TY Kiel at London bad refufed 

ON)? Wi- e book, Lg nt him by the lord treaſurer. (50); 
Hr 1 5 Og and 5 bel Pb it was. to be feared, his maſter 

would do. And ſo it fell out; for bes before dir S 

34 kis laſt —9 nce of the k king of Spain, the duke of 

Lorne let him know plainly, that he was informed that 

en at his 3597 leave of his maſter, to preſent 

anne majeſty s book to him; that he was ſur- 

me that it could 3 see it would be received ; 

5 Pe ther xe gave hip 6 air warning to forhear preſent- 

92 he book, ee whereby, ſaid he, might be avoided a 
11 would be ſo unpleaſing to the one. to give, 

& Ig dillafteful. to the other to receive. Corn-.. 

7/770 lf ed to Lerma with zeal and underſtanding; 

| he Oe) all in vain: be was told poſitively, * the king 

ee of Spain would never receive, much leſs give reading 

1 to, any bock ee e matter derogatory to his re- 

18; ligion ; and obedience to the ſee, of Rome. This ſi- 

lenced him; be took his leave of the Spaniſh king, and 

zu. p. 67, was obliged to carry back the book with him (i). 

What an affront. this! how provoking to one ſa full of his 

=p cpu abilities as James] he thought, doubtleſs, that his 

3 * kingy with attention would have read his works, 
| applauded his talents, and magnified his art and dexte- 

5 rity in controverly, But he was miſtaken, few . 

4 ers ſpoke well of his Wtogs, and we ſee with what 

L - contempt he was treated by ſome of thoſe to whom his 

book was addreſſed. However his flatterers at home 

kept up his ſpirits, Moſt wiſe, moſt learned, moſt un- 

derftanding were the epithets beſtowed on him by the 

deligning courtiers, and aſpiring n Theſe he 10 
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preſent the vileheſs ef his doctrines; and de⸗ 


place. The ſtates returning an anſwer not 
ſatisfactory, he renewed his application; and 


come A length to think he deſerved them. It would 
be uſeleſs to take notice of the ſeveral writers of the 
Engliſh nation who appeared in defence of James a- 


membrance long ago, the reverends and right reverends, 
by cruel fate, were doomed to be 


Martyrs of pics, 110 d relique of the bum. 
Darpfx. 


But all writings are not formed to abide any conſider: 


able ſpace of time : and well were it for the world, if 
the dread of oblivion would reſtrain the zealot, the pe- 


dant, the half-thinker from en its repoſe by their = 


controverſies, 
Iwill only obſ6rve before I conclude this note, that 


Gaſpar $cioppius, that man of great reading and much 
learning, who had parts ſuperior to moſt, and ſeverity 


and ill manners equal to his abilities, publiſhed — | ; | 


pieces againſt James's apology and premohition ; the 
one intitled Eccleſiaſtieus auQoritati ſereniſſimi D. Ja- 


cobi magnæ britanniz regis oppoſitus, printed in 1611 ; 


and the other ftiled Collyrium regium britanniæ regi 


graviter ex oculis laboranti muneri miſſum, printed the 


fame year. It may be ſuppoſed no great regard could be 
paid Fames by a writer of ſuch a character; but it had 
been better for him to have uſed a little more deceni 


for he had well near loſt his life by the hands of bill 
of the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſervants at Madrid, for his 


14 want 


4 : . < 
„ * „ = pus * 
yp * * 


dot, E Ralph Nuno, in Tolland, to re- 


fire that he might not be admitted to his 


in order the more rennt to exclude Vor- 
| ius e aanp 


ſo long uſed to bank, that *tis not litiptobable he might * 


gainſt his adverſaries. Their names may be ſeen in Ful. 
2 (k) ; but for their works they are almoft out of re- (4) church. 


hiſtory, cent. | 
17. book 10. 


p-. 43. 
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. Kis from the place to which be had been 

cboſen, and al had accepted, he publiſhed 

a declaration (vv) concerming. the proceed- 


ings 


Ws want of it (D. The tuch is, no men Faun puniſh- 
— bm ment more than writers of Sc:2ppius's temper, He rail- 
oppius, notes ed, he reviled, be. reproached, he uttered a thouſand 
(6) and (n). falſhoods againſt his adverſaries, and ſtuck at nothing in 
order to defame. Men's reputations he valued not, nor 
cared he who was hurt by his calumnies. He deſerved 
chaſtiſement from the hand of. the, magiſtrate ; and it 
would have been. no more than Juſtice to have treated 
| him as a criminal. For there is a great deal of differ- 
905 ence between refuting and defaming an adverſary, be- 
0 tween ſhewing the inconcluſiveneſs of his reaſonings, 
2 and inventing lies in order to blaſt his character; and 1 
cannot help thinking that he who does the latter, ought 
to be looked on as a wretch who is a diſgrace: both to 
learning and humanity, and expoſed to the puniſhment 

of calumniator s. 


Bo ry). He publiſhed. a 8 concerning thei pro- 
ceedings in the cauſe of Vorſtius.] This declaration is 
cc dedicated and conſecrated to the honour of our Lord 
& and Saviour Jeſus Chrift, the eternal Son of the eter- 
5e nal Father, the only OEAN®PQITOZ, mediator: and 

& feconciler of mankind, in ſign of thankfulneſs, by 
ce his moſt humble, and mad obliged ſervant, James, 
(a) James's & c. If this dedication be thought extraordinary, 
works, p. the declaration itſelf will be judged more ſo; for he 
declares it to be the duty of a chriſtian king to extir- 
pate hereſies; profeſſes that 'tis zeal for the glory of 
God which alone induces him to move for the baniſh- 
ment of Yor/tius, whom he ſtiles a wretched heretic, or 
rather atheift, out of the State's dominions ; and then 
goes on to give an account of what he had done in that 
affair. He gives us a copy of his firſt letter to Sir Ralph 
FFinwood, in which he orders him to tell the States, 
that « there had lately come to His hands a piece 95 
„% wor 
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ings with the ſtates general of the united 
provinces of the Low Countries in the cauſe 


of D. Conradus Vorſtius, in which, among 


other 
ce york of one Vorftius, a divine in thoſe parts, where- 
« in he had publiſhed ſuch monſtrous blaſphemies, and 


cc horrible atheiſm, as he held not only the book wor- 


ce thy to be burnt, but even the author himſelf to be 


« moſt ſeverely puniſhed; and withal he commands 


him to „ let them know how infinitely he ſhall be 
ce diſpleaſed if ſuch a monſter receive advancement in 
« the church; and that if they continue their reſolu- 
cc tion to advance him, he will make known to the 

ce world in print how much he .deteſted ſuch abomi- 
ec nable hereſies, and all allowers and tollerators of 


« them;“ and that the ſtates might not want proper 


information, he ſent a catalogue of his damnable pofi- 
tions (b). 


— hut the ftates were not ſo furious as (5) Works, 


James; they had more knowledge, and conſequently p. 30. 


more diſcretion. All the anſwer he could get amounted 
to no more than a repreſentation of the good character 


of Vorſtius, his great abilities, the reaſonableneſs of al- 
lowing him to defend himſelf againſt his adverſaries, 


and an aſſurance that if upon examination he ſhould 


be found guilty, he ſhould not be admitted to the 


profeſſor's place (c). Before the receipt of this an- (e) Id. :- 
ſwer James was determined to ſhew his zeal, and ma- 352, 353+, 


nifeſt his indignation againſt the heretic. He ordered - © 
his books to be burnt in St. Paul's church-yard, and 


both the univerſities; by this means confuting them in 
the ſhorteſt manner. But he ſtopt not here ; he renew- 
ed his inſtances to the ſtates for the ſetting aſide Vorſtius, 


and again repreſented his execrable blaſphemies, and aſ- 


ſures them never any heretic better deſerved to be burnt 


than he; and leſt they ſhould hearken to his denials of 


what was charged on him, he aſks them; „what will 


cc not he deny, that denieth the eternity and omnipo- 
<« tency of God.” He concludes with threatning them 


* that if they ſhould fail of that which he expected at 


I 3 „ 


18 


aj Works, 
p- * 
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ather things, he declares, that only for the | 
thle of one F N Peaks. viz. 4 feliationg 
, Chriſti 


6 e their hands, and ſuffer ſuch peſtilent heretics to neſtle 
cc among them, he ſhould depart and ſeparate himſelf 
< from ſuch alle and heretical churches, and alſo exhort 
& all other reformed churches to join with him in a com- 
« mon council, how to extinguiſh and remand to hel] 
« thoſe abominable heretics d). But notwithſtanding 
theſe threatnings, Varftius came to Leyden, This cf 
Winwood to preſent himſelf before * States, who in 2 
ſet ſpeech backed his maſter's letters, and gave in a cata - 
logue of Vorſtiuss errors. But the States anſwered cold- 
ly, and nothin 1 to James's expectation. Minibood 
therefore, according to his orders, proteſted againſt the 
States receiving Vorſtius; and at length an anſwer was 
given by them more ſatisfactory to James. This pleaſed 


him, but ſtill in his writings he went on to expoſe the 


profeſſor, and entered into a very tedious and inſipid re- 
ply to his apology for his writings, This was the 
treatment which a man of piety, parts, and learning 
met with from James, upon account of ſome meta- 
phyſical reaſonings on the nature and attributes of God, 
and an error which he held with ſome of the fathers, 


(«) See Du- concerning the corporeity of deity (e). I ſhould not 
pin's hiſt. of wonder to hear an inquiſitor talk after the manner he 


eccle 


AL did; it would only be in the way of his profeſſion. But, 


p.92. Fol, I own, I can hardly tell how to bear ſuch language from 
. 1692, a profeſſed proteſtant, and a temporal prince, And it 


excites my indignation to behold a man who made no 
ſeruple of breaking the laws of the goſpel, and living in 


_ defiance of God himſelf, by acting counter to his com- 


mands: I ſay it fills me with indignation to hear ſuch a 
one making a loud cry about hereſy, and ſtirring up 
men to puniſh it, But thus it has been, thus, perhaps, 
it always will be. © The greateſt perſecutors have been 
ſome of the moſt wicked and abandoned of men. With- 
out a ſenſe of God, or religion on their minds, they 
have Err to de actuated By a preak 4 cal for them; ; 
an 


q 
| 
| 
* 
4 


. 


. 


 Winwood hath done ſecundum cor meum: but ſoon after- 
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Chriſti, an author {6 ſuſpected as be; iö wor- 
thy o of r the ey and that if he yay been 


by 


and ce with this coin the bare gone © on, even 


with the applauſe of the ſuperſtitious and bigotted, to 


glut their ambition, their pride, their revenge... 
. 7 6 n have Ae DN. to 1575 a 

or /tttis,, t, 115 of Canterbury /; an Abridg- 
a a unlikely. of the eccleſi aſtics jp uk time ED e of 
abounded- nes a hay Zeal, which frequently hurried Prot * 
them into actions not ws be juſtified. But had not James reformation 
had an inclination to the Work, Abet would not have of the Low 


been able to have prevailed upon him to undertake it. Countries, 


He thought, omar that he ſhould acquire freſh ho- 38 * . 


nour by his pen; that his people would applaud his zeal, Lond. 1725. 
and hold in admiration his piety; and *tis not to be * Win. 


wood, Vol. 2b 


doubted but many were impoſed om by him. However 1. III. p. 296. 
Sir Ralph Wintvbod did not eſcape cenſure at home, for 


what he had done in this affair. He had proteſted, as Co 


Thad juſt obſerved, againſt the States receiving of Vor- \ 1 


ſtius; [Lt he added alſo, that he proteſted againſt the vi- 2 
olence offered unto the alliance between his majeſty and is 
_ thoſe provinces, which, ſaid he, «© being founded upon 


the. preſervation and maintenance of the reformed. 


religion, you have not letted (ſo much as in you lies) 


60 abſolutely to violate in the proceeding of this cauſe _ 7 

g). ines, when he' firſt heard of this, ſaid, (g) King” | 
root 

wards he' changed his note, and ſaid” „ the proteſt was 363. x 

«© made at an unreafonable time, when he was to re- 5 

* ceive kindneſs (namely reimburſement of money) = 

„the States hands; and ſo calling for the copies of his 

&* letters, found that the ambaflador had exceeded his 

«© commiſſion, in proteſting againſt the alliance which 

„ ſhould have been but againft the religion (5).” This mos 

It is to ſerve weak princes ! they take up their reſoluti- III. p = 

ons without conſideration, and are ſoon turned from 

them. To-day their ſervants are commended, to-mor- 


row blamed for F TOS 80 that 


, ee little 


% 


Ss; 1 
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his own, ſubhect, he would have forced 
him to hays confeſſed thoſe. wicked heres 

fies that were rooted in his heart; and I 

doubt not but he would have been as good 
GAs ene 2303 gat e de agen e e 

Little reputation is to be pot In their employment, J/ig: 
290d received notice of this, but the wiſer part of the 

. * world-(fays his friend Mr. John: More to him) confi; 

. Lderiog the tenor of his majeſty's ſharp letter. to the 
States, and how often, in open diſcourſe, he hath 

e threatned not only to write, but to fight againſt them, 

T rather than Vonſtius ſhould reſt at Leyden, will more 
„s readily conclude that his majeſty varieth in himſelf, 
D Win- © than that you have erred (i), At length, however, 
wocd, Vol. J//inwood had the pleaſure of hearing that his majeſty 
III. p. 351. held him in his favour, and ſpoke well of him ; but-for 
VDioorfſtius, he was obliged, through theſe ſollicitations of 
amet, to renounce proviſionally his employment, and 
eaye Leyden, and expect elſewhere a definitive ſentence 
concerning this diſpute, He retired to Gouda about 

May 1612, where he lived quiet till the year 1619, 
when he was forced to leave Holland; for the ſynod of 


Jert having declared him unworthy of the profeſſor's 

chair, the ſtates gf the province deprived him of that 

A in Rok. ondemned him to a perpetual ba- 

(8) Bayle!s niſhment 1 o ſad a thing it is for private men to 
ag , have princes for their adverſaries! right or wrong they 
Ring G muſt ſubmit, and cannot make reſiſtance. Tho' how 
n. © honorable jt is for princes fo. attack ſuch, the reader 


I will conclude this note with obſerving that this de- 


_ claration of James apainſ} Varftius, was printed in 
French, Latin, Dutch, and Engliſh, and conſequently 
his monſtrous zeal, his unprincely gevilings, and his 

weak and pitiful reaſonings were known throughout 

(1) Win- Europe (1). But after all, I-preſume, it was held in 

. wood, Vol. ſmall account. For Mr, Norton, who e“ hag the print- - 
e ing of it in Latin, ſwore be wou]d not prige it, un- 


En, p.r3, Joly he might have money to print it (f., 


— ER 
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as his word; for ſoon after he cauſed two 


of his own ſubjects ta be burnt for hereſy 


(22). 


(zz) He cauſed two of his own ſubjects to be burnt 


for hereſy.] - 'The names of theſe two were Bartholo- 
mew Lepate, and Edward Wightman. The firſt of 
theſe was a man of great ſxill in the ſcriptures, and his 


converſation unblamable. His errors were fomewhat 


of the ſame kind with thoſe attributed to Socinus; and 
withal he had the hardineſs to ſay, that the Nicene and 


Athanaſian creeds contain not a profeſſion of the true 
- Chriſtian faith. James cauſed him to be brought to him, 
and attempted his converſion; but when he found that 
he was intractable, he diſmiſſed him with a contemptu- 


ous ſpeech; and afterwards by the biſhops being declared 


an incorrigible heretic, he gave orders to direct the writ 
de hæretico comburendo to the ſheriffs of London, and 
in Smithfield he was burned to aſhes. What Wightman 
was, or what his errors, is hard to ſay. The hereſies of 


nabaptiſts, were reckoned up againſt him in the warrant 


meant thereby, any more than they-themſelves did who 


Had I not reaſon then to ſay, that I doubted not James 
would have been as good as his word, in making Vor- 


make no doubt but that he would have uſed his endea- 
vours; and if theſe had failed, would have treated him 


53 
"0" EW 
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Ebion, Cerinthus, Valentinian, Arrius, Macedonius, Si- 
mon Magus, Manes Manichæus, Photinus, and the A- 


for his burning; but, probably, he knew not what they 


inſerted them in his accuſation. They were hard 

words, and they thought, it may be, that they would 

terrify and affright. However this is certain, that for 

his errors, whatever they were, he was burnt at Litch- 

field (a). "Theſe executions were in the year 1611. | (a) Fuller's 
James had another heretic. to exerciſe his zeal on al- church hiſt. 

ſo; but ſeeing thoſe that ſuffered were much pitied, he nf 77: 


4 s * . a . . . 1 book 10. 
very mercifully let him linger out his life in Newgate: p. 64, 65. 


flius confeſs his hereſies, had he been his ſubjec? 1 


2s bad as he dig Legate and Wightman, - For be had ths 
| e p | ſpirit 


8 * Fo 
: 
- 
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Ts very remarkable, that in this decla- 
ration againſt Vorſtius, he falls foul on the 
ſpirit of an inquiſitor: no pity, no compaſſion was 


within him: he had no ſenſe of the worth of thoſe 
men who preferred a good conſcience before all things; 


be thought 'twas only obſtinacy in them, and therefore 


deemed them worthy of puniſhment, 80 eaſy is it for 
men who have no principles themſelves, to cenſure and 
condemn thoſe who are truly honeſt and fincere. I wiſh 
for the honour of human nature, for the honour of 
chriſtianity, and the honour of the reformation, that 
no ſuch inſtances of perſecution had been to be found; 

but, as we cannot blot them out, we ought to ſet a 
mark on thoſe who occaſioned them, that ſo their names 


may be treated with that indignation they ſo juſtly merit. 


Since the writing the above, by means of a very 
worthy friend, I have got ſight of the commiſſions and 
warrants for the condemnation and burning of Legate 
and J/ightman, The commiſſions are directed to Tho- 
mas lord Eiſmere, chancellor of England. The war- 
rant for the burning Legate is addreffed to the Sheriffs 
of London, the other for Mighiman, to the Sheriff of 
Litchfield. By the commiſſions the chancellor is or- 
dered to award and make out, under the great ſeal of 


- England, writs of execution; and the ſheriffs by the 


warrant, are required to commit the heretics to the 
fare. The hereſies of Zegate are, (as I have repreſent- 
ed them from Fuller) reckoned up as the reaſon for put- 
ting him to death. As for what is charged to Wight- 
man's account, if it be true, (for great doubt is to 


a 


made of the truth of perſecutors)- he was certainly an 


enthuſiaſt, but, for aught appears, a harmleſs one; for 


be is charged with holding, that “he was the prophet 


cc ſpoken of in the eighteenth of Deuteronomy in theſe 
« words, I will rife them up a prophet, &c. and that 
< this place of Iſaiah, I alone have trogden the wine- 
5 preſs; and that other place, whoſe fan is in his hand, 
« are proper and perſonal to him the ſaid Edward 

| — i 
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name of Arminius (A A a); and that afterwards 
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he 


ce Mi biman. He is alſo accuſed with believing himſelf 

de the comforter ſpoken of in St. John's goſpel, and the 

« Elias to come; and that he was ſent to perform his 

te part in the work of the ſalvation of the world.“ But 

for his holding the opinions of Manes, and Manic hees, 

(as with great learning and judgment they are diftin= _ 
guiſhed in the warrant) and Simon Magus, nothing at. 

all appears even from the enumeration of his adverſa- 

ries, So that I gueſſed right, that the inſerting of theſe 
hard names was to terrify and afright (5). I will inſert (5) The con- 


a paragraph trom the warrant for the execution of Le- er ay 
gate, with the reader's leave, which will ſhew us pretty collections of 


much the temper of James, and ſo conclude, ““ As a ſome princi- 


$6 zealot of juſtice, and a defender of the catholic faith, Pl matters 


nn + © . - I K. ; 
ce and willing to defend and maintain the holy church, A : 


& and rights and liberties of the ſame, and the catholic p. 72, —90. 
« faith, and ſuch hereſies and errors every where what in Lond. 1681. . 
te us heth, to root out and extirpate, and to puniſh with 

te condign puniſhment ſuch heretics ſo convicted, and 

c deeming that ſuch an heretic in form aforeſaid, con- 

ce victed and condemned according to the laws and 

* cuſtoms of this our kingdom of England, in this 

e part occaſioned, ought. to be burned with fire, we 

« do command, &c.” (c) | (e) Id. p. 79. 


(AAA) He falls very foul on the name of Arminius. 
Arminius was a man of ſenſe; he faw the conſequences 
of the calviniftical doctrines, and ſet himfelf to oppoſe 
them ; but he did it with candour and modeſty, Whe- 
ther his ſcheme be in all parts of it defenſible, or whe- 
ther he in any place has run into one extream in order 
to avoid another, and needleſsly made innovations in 
the received doctrines of the reformed churches, I leave 
to divines to be conſidered. - Tis ſufficient here to ob- 
ſerve that his doctrine was received by many men of 
great underſtandings, and that his manners were irre- 
proachable. His memory therefore ought to have been 
dear to every good man, and his reputation ſhould have 
. ES | remained 
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he contributed much to the condemnation 


of his followers, by ſending his divines to 
the ſynod of Dort (BBB), where their doc- 
remained unſullied. But James attacked bim; he calls 

bim a ſeditious and heretical preacher, an infector of 

knee « Leyden with hereſy, and an enemy of God (a); 
_ c and withal he complains of his hard hap not to hear 
| ths 354 de of him before he was dead, and that all the reform- 
(5) 18, ibid, <6 complained of him (5). Hard hap indeed! to be 
ignorant of the ſentiments of a profeſſor of divinity, 
and unable to enter the lifts with him; for this, pro- 
bably he would have done, had he found any thing to 
have faſtened on.——But Fames's anger againſt Armi- 

nius ſoon declined, Though he here branded him for 

an enemy to God, “ yet having ſeen the opinion of 

c his followers, and their adverſaries, and the argu- 

„ ments by which they were ſupported, diſcuſſed at 
large, he tells the ſtates general, it did not appear to 

ce him that either of them were inconſiſtent with the 

de truth of the chriſtian faith, and the ſalvation of 

(e) Abridge- ©* fouls (c).“ This letter is dated March 6, 1613, and 
3 is plainly contradictory to what I have juſt cited from 
hat. of the his Writings. But a contradiction was nothing to him. 
zeformation, A man ſhall be an enemy to God, or the contrary, juſt 
Vol. I-p. as he takes it in his head; for 'twas a ſmall matter with 
| "SS him to accuſe, revile, and rail: he was a king, and 
Vol. III. p. he expected bis word ſhould be taken, though he ren- 
472. dered not a reaſon, However James's fit of good hu- 
mour laſted not long, with reſpect to the followers of 


Arminius in Holland; they ſoon again were bad men, 


held wicked doctrines, and ſuch as were worthy of his 


care to extirpate, as we ſhall preſently fee. He joined 


with their adverſaries, and contributed to their undo- 
ing; ſo that he had no ſtability of judgment, or reſo- 
lution, but was various as the wind, 1 


- (BBB) He contributed much to the condemnation L. 


« ed churches in Germany had with open mouth - 


4 ; 
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' trine was rejected, the contrary thereunts 
wo 5 con- 


his followers, by ſending his divige to the ſynod of 
Dort.] The end and deſign of this ſynod was to con- 
demn the remonſtrants; it was called by their profeſſed 
enemies, and compoſed of ſuch as were moſt of all ſet 
againſt them. They took an oath indeed, *©* that in 
Me CY and deciding, they would uſe no human 
e writing, but only the word of God. And that du- 
« ring all their diſcuſſions, they would aim only at the 
&« glory of God, the peace of the church, and eſpeci- _ | 
« ally the preſervation of the purity of doctrine (a).“ () Abridg- 
But this was no guard; every thing was determined ac- ment of, 
cording to their preconceived opinions, and the contra- 61 EA. 5 
ry was judged falſe and heretical. For 'tis the manner 
of theſe aſſemblies to aſſume to themſelves ſomewhat 
more wiſdom than the writers of the New Teſtament 
ever pretended to. They know better how to expreſs. 
doctrines, how to guard againſt hereſies, how to ſecure 
the peace of the church, and above all how to ſilence 
and convince gainſayers in the moſt effectual manner. 
But, ſomewhat unluckily, it has happened out, that 
where they have once done good, they have ten times 
done hurt. Where one breach in the church has been 
made up by them, many have been cauſed; and where 
one hereſy, as tis called, has been ſuppreſſed, numbers 
have been occaſioned by them. So that it would be a very 
difficult matter to ſay what good purpoſe they have ever 
anſwered. To the members of them, indeed, they have 
been uſeful. They have eſtabliſhed their reputation for 
orthodoxy with the unthinking vulgar ; given them an 
opportunity of gratifying their ambition and love of 
power; and above all of fatiating their revenge on 
thoſe who have eclipſed their reputation, and hindered 
| them from making the figure they were inclined to. 
But too ſad a truth is it, that they never have promoted 
peace, unity, and love among chriſtians, or the. prac- 
tice of thoſe other virtues which are ſo ſtrongly m_y_ 
; | - Cates 
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confirmed, and they theniſelves ſtigmatizgd 


(3) See Aa- cated in the goſpel (b). And therefote well were it for 


drew Mar- the world, if it had an aſſurance of their never more 


— * coming into reputation; for the miſchieſs they always 
ing general Cauſe are innumerable. No wonder then that the 
e ſynod of Dort turned out as it did. It had been a mi- 
and Jortin's Facle if peace had been the conſequence of it. Fot 
preface to his whatever has been the pretence, I believe it hardly evet 
\ Led was the real end of the meetings of this ſort. But let 
kiftory, Vol. us ſee what hand James had in this fynod, and how he 


1. . 44. Contributed to the condemnation of the followers: of 
| Arminius The ſynod began to meet Nov. 13, 1618. 


It conſiſted of thirty-lix ntinifters of the United Pro- 
vinces, and five profeſſors, together with twenty elders; 

to theſe were added twenty-eight foreign diyines, a. 

mong whom were the following ſent by Fames, George 

Carleton biſhop of Landaff; Joſeph Hall dean of Mor. 

cgſter, John Davenant profeſſor of divinity and maſter 

of queen's. colledge at Cambridge, and Samuel Ward 
archdeacon of Taunton, head of Sydney colledge at 
Cambridge, and fometime after, Walter Balcangaal, a 

Scotch divine, was added to them, to repreſent the 

(e) Abridg- Churches of his country (e). [ The ever memorable 
ment of John ales alſo attended the ſynod, not as a member, 
Brandt, Vol. but was ſent by Sir Dudley Carleton, the Engliſn am- 
(d) Haless baſſador at Holland, whoſe chaplain he was, to give 
golden re- him an account of what paſſed in the ſynod (4).] Theſe 
454. 80, divines ſent by James were not as furious in their be- 
Lond. 1687, haviour towards the remonſtrants, as their own coun - 
| trymen; but they performed: the errand for which they 
were ſent, the condemnation- of the opinions of Arm- 

nius, and eſtabliſhment of thoſe of Calvin. For this 

purpoſe theſe gentlemen, though one of them a biſhop; 

and moſt of the other dignified in an epiſcopal church; 


theſe gentlemen, I ſay, took on them to handle the con- 


troverted points, and to engage againſt the errors of the 
Arminians, in a ſynod made up of mere preſbyters, and 
the preſident of which was only one of the ſame _ 

| ; tacter 


2s introductors of novelties, obſtinate ana 


5 diſ- 


rafter (e). They made ſpeeches to overthrow. certain (e) Hale's 
diſtinctions framed by the remonſtrants, for the main- 3 
tenance of their poſitions, and evaſion from the contra- 
remonſtrants arguments (). They differed among ( Id. p. 
themſelves (g), and fell into heats with ſome of the o- od 
ther members (503 but they agreed in approving the 725 + Þo 
Belgic confeffion of faith, and the Heidelberg catechiſm (5) Id. p. 
(. In ſhort, they diſpatched the work intended, and ++ 
contributed to the woes which followed ſoon after upon () Abridg- 
the poor Arminians, — Tis remarkable alſo that ſeven ment of 
ears did not ſuffice to allay the wrath of James againſt 13 
Faint for almoſt at the concluſion of the rae 2 path dnnd 
clergy read an extract of that profeſſor's errors; they 
called thoſe errors blaſphemies againſt the nature f 


| God, and faid that the ſale of Vorſtius's book ſhould be | 


prohibited. Laſtly, they demanded that his book de Deo 

ſhould be burned in a ſolemn manner; and they pro- 

duced a decree of the univerſity of Cambridge, by vir- 

tue of which that book had been burnt ublichy (4). & I. p. 
The effect of theſe repreſentations I have mentioned in?. 
note (x x). If it be aſked why the part the Engliſh 

clergy took in the affairs at Dort, is attributed to James? 

the anſwer is, that they themſelves owned, that they 


had been deputed to the ſynod by the king, and not by 


the church of England (1). And fo intent was he on (0 Id. p. 
the buſineſs of the ſynod, ** that he commanded them 5. 

« to give him a weekly account of all its memorable 

“e paſſages, with the receipt of which he was highly 

e pleaſed (m). * Yea, they were inſtructed at all (#) Fuller's 
times to conſult with the Engliſh ambaſſador [Sir nero ag 


| . - cent, 17. b. 
% Dudley Carleton] who was acquainted with the form 10. p. 79. 


| © of the Low Countries, underſtood well the queſtions 


© and differences amongſt them, and from time to time 

* received Fames's princely directions (n).“ So that (2) 19, p. 78. 
he was properly the actor in this place, and the con- 

demnor of the opinions held by the enemy of God (o), (0) See note 
and his followers. Whoever calls to mind the depriva- (44): 

| | | tions 


*, 
5 
: 8 
OY 
- 
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diſobedient, preachers of erroneous doctrine, 
and corruptors of religion; and as ſuch con- 
demned to be deprived of all eccleſiaſtical 
. and academical functions. þ 


W 2 But 


| ae * and baniſhment which followed the Jecifions; of 


this ſynod, of ſuch great men as e Untenbogart, 

ae &c. and the perſecution which enſued through - 

out the United Provinces, againſt the Arminians, W Who. 

ever conſiders theſe, will be apt to entertain but a poor 
opinion of thoſe men who were actors in it. Some of 

the divines might poſſibly mean well; but the kings, 

| princes, and great men concerned therein, had, un- 
doubtedly, worldly views, and were actuated by them, 
For though purity of doctrine, peace of the church, 
extirpation of hereſy, were pretended, the ſtate faction 
of the Arminians was to be ſuppreſſed, and that of 
Maurice prince of Orange exalted. A ſynod was judged 
neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, and it extreamly wel! per- 
formed what it was intended for. The remonſtrants 
were rendered odious to the populace ; their men of 
parts ſent into exile; their ſtrength was exhauſted; and 
they could no longer oppoſe the meaſures of their adyer- 

faries, Dr. Heylin obſerves, that “as king James 

% had formerly Seen the remonſtrant party, ſo he 
continued a moſt bitter enemy unto them, till he had 
« brought them at the laſt to an extirmination. But 
& he ſeems at a loſs to tell what ſhould induce him here- 
% unto. Some ſuppoſe, ſays he, that he was drawn in- 
„ to it by Abbot and Mountague ; others imputed it to 
6 his „ in the church of Scotland one thought 
« that he was drawn into it by his affection for prince 
« Maurice; another that he was moved by reaſon: of 
ce ſtate, for the preventing a dangerous and incurable 
“ rupture, which otherwiſe was like to follow in the ſtate 
& of the Netherlands.” This left. reaſon he thinks moſt 
probable, He afterwards adds, that James ſent ſuch 
& of his divines as were moſt bbely ü to be ſufficienthj 
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But ſevere as e 


„ W 1 ba 3 ao 

ſevere as James was againſt the Ar- 

minians abroad, he favoured them much at 

home (DDD), and advanced ſeveral of them 
oh es 2 = 

te active in the condemnation of the Arminians (p).” (e Heylin's 


Ha n 8 99 ah bet hiſt. of the 
Reaſons of ſtate might have had ſome influence on James, preſpyteri- 


though he had little knowledge of it, and generally was ans, p. 402. 
little influenced by it. But I Fancy it was a regard to Fol. Oxford 


his own character which chiefly induced him to act as e 


he did in this affair. For we have ſeen how he had 
treated the name of Arminius, in a Writing diſperſe ili 
throughout Europe. Had he failed on ſuch an opportu- © 
nity to extirpate his errors, his zeal for orthodoxy might 
have been thought to have been leſſened, and he to have 
failed in that which he had declared to be the duty of 4 
king, the extirpation of hereſy. IRC) 15 Awl? * 


+I» 


The articles of the church of England are plainly calvi- 
niſtical, as will appear to every one who will read them 
attentively, They were agreed on by the archbiſhops 
© and biſhops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, 
% in the convocation Holden at London, in the year 


c 1562. for the avoiding of diverſities of opinions, and 


t for the eſtabliſhment of conſent touching true religi- . , 
© on (a).“ The avoiding of diverſities of opinions, and (a) Vid. the 
the eſtabliſhment of conſent, was the profeſſed deſign of Tice of 
them, and doubtleſs the compilers of them imagined. conflitutions 
that they ſhould effectually accompliſh it, by requiring and cations 
all who entered into the church to ſubſctibe to then, © Gaal 
But they wete very much miſtaken. Diverſity of opi- 3 
nions ſoon aroſe, and men who ſubſcribed the ſame ar- 13 Eliv. ©, 
ticles, held contradictory opinions. Not could it poſ- * "y 
ſibly be otherwiſe ; for while men are inquiſitive they 6 
will ſee things in new lights; and thoſe who are honeſt 
and fincere, will tiot ſpeak contrary to their ſentiments, 
Subſcriptions then are only clogs and incumbrancees ; 
they anſwer no good end, but may occaſion many miſ- 
chiefs, Vea, many there ate who believe that “the 
K „ impoſing 
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to the greateſt dignities. 80 amazingly in- 

conſiſtent was his conduct. og 
x Cardinal 


4 2 


3) Fey on ©. fince articles firſt were made (5). —.—In the time c 
impoſiag and Elizabeth there was a pretty great uniformity of belief 


ſubſcribi 4 Nats hs BT. e * * $I ; ICS! 
rcd es in the doctrinal points of religion among the clergy; 


articles of T RT ON GS WF Sean - Dann Wh nat I 
religion, by they in general were Calviniſts, and ſo were their ſuc- 


FPhileleu- ceſſors in the reign of James. Bancroft indeed was 


therus Can- very different in his opinion. But Abbot, Mountague, and 


5. 3% Land. Almoſt all the reſt of the bifhops adhered to the doQtrine 

1719. 8vo. of the church. in like manner as their predeceſſorg. 

Thus things continued till about the year 1616, when 

James being acquainted with what dangers would pro- 

ceed from training up of young ſtudents in the grounds 

of Calviniſm, diſpatched ſome directions to the vice- 

chancellor, and profeſſors of divinity at Oxford, which 

was the firſt ſtep, ſays Dr. Heylin, towards the ſup- 

& prefling of that reputation which Calvin and his wri- 

le Heylin's cc tings had attained unto in that univerſity (e).“ And 

ife of Laud, in the year 1622, inſtructions were drawn up and ſent 
P. 72. Lond. $ | N 

1668. Fol. to the archbiſhops, and by them to the biſhops, in 

| which they were required to ſee to it, “that no preacher 

& of what title ſoever, under the degree of a biſhop gr 

4c dean at the leaſt, do henceforth preſume to preach in 

ce any popular auditory, the deep points of predeſtina- 

ce tion, election, reprobation, or of the univerſality, 

efficacy, reſiſtibility, or irreſiſtibility of God's grace 


(418, p. 98. (d).“ Laud had a hand in drawing this up, and 


what his intent was thereby, is not difficult to guess. 
However ſo it was, that the Calviniſts continually loſt 
ground in the king's favour, and the Arminians had 
credit with him. 1 Hotoſon, and Corbet were ad- 
. vanced to biſhopricks by him, though publicly known 
to be Arminians: Netle, of the like opinion, was in 
great favour, and received many promotions from him f 

: an 


. N 


ſhall we think of ſuch a conduct as this? are the ſame 
doctrines hereſies abroad, and truths at home? are men 
in Holland to be deemed enemies to God, and worthy 111. 


Ne LIFE of JAMES 1. 
Cardinal Perron having pronounced in the 


chamber of the third ettate at Paris, Jan. 
45, 1615, an oration, and ſent it to James, 


2 31 
* * 


he 


Richard Montague, one of the moſt violent Arminians 


of the age, received his open protection and approbation 
of all the opinions contained in the book for which he 


was afterwards queſtioned in parliament (e). What ( Heylin's 


of ſynodical condemnation for holding particular opini- 
ons, and in England fit for the higheſt eccleſiaſtical pro- 
motions ? what muſt the world judge of the man who 
behaved ſo very contradictory? E But James had his 


reaſons for favouring the Arminians in England. They 


were ſupple and fawning, they knew how to flatter art- 


fully, and, above all, they ſeemed very zealous in 


preaching up 


The right divine of kings to govern wrong, 
And 8 
Th' enormous faith of millions made for one. (f). 


Nothing could be more acceptable to him than this, it 
attoned for their errors, yea made them moſt orthodox 
in his fight. For he was either indifferent as to all religi - 
ous principles, or believed Juſt nothing at all about them 
or otherwiſe he could not have acted as we ſee he did. 


liſe of Laud, 
p- 125. and 
Cabala, p. 


0% Men 


lay on 


man, Ep. Jo. 
1. 243. | 


The following account from Mr. Waller's life will 


make a proper ſupplement to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the artful flattery, atid high prerogative notions 
of the Arminian clergy at this time. On the day 


of the diſſolution of the laſt parliament of king 
66 


James I. Mr. Waller, out of eurioſity or reſpe&, 
« went to ſee the king at dinner, with whom were 
46 Dr. Andreu the biſnop of Winchy/ter, and Dr. Neal 


K 2 ; « biſhop 
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he ſoon after publiſhed his remonſtrance 
(EEE) for the right of kings, and the inde- 
V pendance 


cc biſhop of Durham, ſtanding behind his majeſty's 
„ chair. There happened ſomething very extraordinary 
4c jn the converſation thoſe prelates had with the king, 
< on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majeſty 
&« aſked the biſhops, My lords, cannot I take my ſubjects 
de money when I want it, without all this formality in 
« parliament? The biſhop of Durham readily anſwer- 
*« ed, God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould ; you are the breath 
& of our noſtrils : whereupon the king turned and faid 
& to the biſhop of Wincheſter, well, my lord, what ſay 
© you? Sir, replied the biſhop, I have no ſill to judge 
cc of parliamentary caſes, The king anſwered, no put- 

„% offs, my lord, anſwer me preſently, Then, Sir, ſaid 
« he, I think it is lawful for you to take my brother 
% Neal's money, for be offers it, Mr. Waller ſaid the 
„ company was pleaſed with this anfwer, and the wit 

(2) r « of it ſeemed to affect the king (g)., 

the life | | 


5 (EEE) He publiſhed his remonſtrance for the rights 
ler, prefixed of kings.] This piece is written with much more de- 
to his po- cency than the other controverſial tracts of James. He 
edit Loud. acknowledgeth Perron to be a prelate in great authority, 
1712. 12mo. and of no leſs learning (a), and owns his courteſy in 
() King ſending him a copy of his oration (5), But at the ſame 
— ody 3 time he inſinuates that in the cardinal's ſpeech, his lips 
383. looked one way, and his conſcience another: and pro- 
(5) 1d. p. feſſes „ his reſt is up, that one of the may nes for which 
386. & God had advanced him upon the loftie ſtage of the 

„ ſupream throne, was, that his words uttered from fo 

„ eminent a place, for God's honor, moſt ſhamefully 

- © traduced and villified in his own deputies and lieute- 
(e) Id. p. e nants, might with greater facility be conceived (c).“ 
382. Then he gives the reaſons for his engaging in this con- 

troverſy: which were firſt, the common intereſt of 

Kings.“ 


Secondly, 


der pp faMbts = my 
pendaniee of their ctowns, againſt the ora 
| tion 


$ * 4 * ! mn 2 '4 
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Secondly, 80 The cardinals ſpeaking a as one  repreſent- 3 
« ing the clergy and nobility.” - „ 
Thirdly, „Becauſe he himſelf had been repteſettted 
« by him as a ſower of diſſention, and a perſecutor, 
« under whom the church is hardly able to fetch her 
« breath; yea, for one by whom the cathelies of his 
* kingdom are compelled by endure all ſorts of puniſh- 
«© ments. * 570 Pi 
Laſtly, „ By reaſon that Fr rance was reduces to ſo 
« miſerable terms, that it was become a crime for 4 
« Frenchman to ſtand for his king, it was a Heceſfary | 
« duetie of her neighbours to ſpeak in her behalf (4). (4) King 
I beſe are the reaſons alleged by James for en- F nar 2 
| gaging againſt Perron. After this he proceeds to his 399% FFT 
defence of the right of kings, and endeavours to ner 
: e that what the cardinal had advanced in ſupport of his 11 
ce doctrine, that it was abfurd and incongruous to con- 
, « demn, or wrappe under the ſolemn curſe, the abetters 


ce of the pope's power to unking lawful and ſovereign 


1 
* 
1— 
13 not 


| * kings: he endeavours to prove that what was ſaid 5 
, <« by the cardinal in behalf hereof, was meer nullity, © © 
I c matter of imagination, and built upon falſe preſup- 3 


<« poſitions (e).“ To enter into a minute detail of (2) 16 pP. 
James 8 arguments would be tireſome to the reader. 39% 


n Let it therefore ſuffice to ſay, that he quotes fathers, 

4 . councils and ſchoolmen; and that hiſtory and- ſcripture 

4 are alledged by him, and ſometimes not impertinently. 3 

h lt appears from this defence of the right of kings, = 
i that James had had a correſpondence with Perron for 

0 years before 5 that he had ſent him a diſcourſe in wriͤ⸗L?ß- ä — 
] ting, to which in three years the cardinal had not re- > 

J | plied, which is attributed not to a want of capacity, | 

but to well adviſed agnition of his own working and | 

7 „building upon a weak foundation (J).“ If one knew (F) 1d. p. 
f nothing more of Fames than what might be gathered Ak 

8 from this book, one ſhould be tempted to imagine that 

ys he was a moſt zealous proteſtant. For he attributes all 


as, the 
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tion of the moſt illuſtrieus cardinal of Per- 
ron. 


| the miſeries of France and Great Britain to the Romiſh 

(2) 14. p. clergy (g): whom he paints out in no very agreeable co- 
392 lours; and at the ſame time praiſes the French proteſtants 
in an extraordinary manner, He tells us he could never 

“ learn that thoſe of the religion in France, took arms 

« againſt their king. In the firſt civil wars, ſays he, 

6 they ſtood only upon their guard; they armed not nor 
«© took the field before they were purſued with fire and 

« ſword, burnt up and 0 They were a re. 


f* fuge and ſuccour to the princes of the blood; in re- 
© gard of which worthy. and honourable ſervice, the 


(i) $ee note 
*.. thing at all from the Engliſh and Scotch puritans, either 
in diſcipline or doctrine. This remonſtrance againſt 
Perron, was written firſt in French by his majeſty, af- 
terwards. by his leave tranſlated into Engliſh, as alſo in- 
| 0 Latin, anno 1616, in 4to. for I remember to have 
ten biſtori- though he had neglected James's private writing re- 
cal and pa- turned an anſwer, to this public remonftrance, for in the 
e . account of the faid cardinal's writings in Perrault's cha- 
F. racters (4), and in Collier's dictionary (1), I find a work 
0 Great intitled, a reply to the king of Great Britain's an- 
3 „ ſwer.” Whether this is the whole of the title I know 
atticle Per- not, any more than I do what the anſwer contained, 
ron. for both theſe authors are by much too ſuperficial in their 
(James Da- accounts of the moſt eminent writers, and their per- 


Wes formances 
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4 This was "Big- laſt controverſial work, 

But belides "the pieces already mentioned, 
be publiſhed alſo a counterblaſte to tobacco 
, W a 8 of the kee of 


LW ,HqHf Sp 
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formarices (m * MEFS this endete is {he laſt 0 ey Vid aps 


micaf wotk' of "James which we have to mention, Lord — 


Shafif6ary's deſeription of him as a prince- writer, will 
not Teabrope fly conchide this note. As to which, front 
what' has hal feen by the reader already, he may in a 
8954 meaſure be able to judge of its ech and r 
A pritice of a pacific nature and fluerit thought, ſub- 
ec mitting arms" 75 martial diſcipline to the gown ; and 
« confiding in his princely ſcience and ptofound learn. 
<« ing, made his ſtyle and ſpeech the nerve and ſtew 
c of bis government. He gave us his Works full of 
c wiſe ex ortation and advice to his royal ſon, as well 
&« of inſtruction to his good people; who could not 
& without' admiration obſerve their -author-fovereign, 
ce thus ſtudious and contemplative in their behalf.” Twas 
<« then one might have feen our nation growing young 
& and docile, with that ſimplicity of heart which qua- 
« lified them to profit like a ſcholar people under heir 
&« royal tek tor. For with abundant - eloquence, he 
* pracioofly gave leſſons to his parliament,” tutoretl; bis 
< miniſters, - arid edifled the greateſt churchmen and 


« divines themiſclves'; by whoſe ſuffrage he-obtained: the 
3 high ſt appellatios which could be merited ( byrtge ; 
6 acũteſt wit, and trueſt ' undetftanding; -' Em hence 
6 the Britiſh nations were taught to on in common a 
«©« Holoinon for thelr joint ſovereign,” the founder of their 


5 


late Compleated ünion (u).“ Whether this deſerip- 05 Charie 
tion of our author. ſovereign, as his lordſhip ſtyles him, Fa. 0 


be too ſoft or ſevere, I leave entirely to the Ar bent af” 
the reader: : nothing doubting but he win be lenſes 4 to 
ke it, w \ whatever he "thay think of ir. e 


(vx7) He publited a counterblaſte to tobacco] This 


„ was 


ol. I. p. 
192. edit. 
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| king David; ou writ a, hy Chap and epi- 
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was firſt bie þ in 1 08 . name df 2 1 
js a wretched performance both for matter and manner. 
In it he ſets forth how diſhonourable 'tis in, us to imi- 


tate the beaſtly Indians in fo vile and ſtinking a cuſtom 


as uſing tobacco; how) unreaſonable the pleas alledged 
in defence of it are; and the miſchievous conſequences 
flowing from the uſes. or filthy abuſe of it. Hae. he 
tells us that by uſing tobacco men are guilty of, ſinful 
and ſhameful luſt ; -;that 'tis a branch of the ſin of 
drunkenneſs; that it enervates the body, and ruins; the 
eſtate; for, adds he, ( ſomę gentlemen . beſtow. three, 
„ ſome four hundred pounds 4 year upon this precious 
(a) King 44 ſtink (a). If this is true tis very amazing. Tho- 


| ors *tis certain James laid a-moſt heavy duty on it, in or- 


* P* Yer to hinder. its conſumption. For there is extant 
ny be his mee lord treaſurer Dorſet, anno 1604. 
66 for laying a good heavy impoſition on tobacco, that 
£6 Jeſs Gant may be brought into the realm, and 
sc only ſuſficient for the better ſort, who will uſe it 
cc with moderation for their health; wherefdre he au- 
bc thoriſes the ſaid treaſurer to order, that from the 26th 
$s of October enſuing, the proper officers ſhould take 
6 of all who import tobacco, the ſum of ſix ſhillings 
60 and eight pence upon every pound weight, yer and 
$ above the cuſtom of twe pence per pound uſually 
(6) Rymer's e paid [heretofore (5). Excellent policy this! to diſ- 
Ar courage the taking of that which has ſince proved one 
K Ct. one of the greateſt revenues of the crown, and has pro- 
apud Oldys's duced vaſt benefit to Britain, and, her plantations. For 


Woof Rar two of our icolonies are ſupported, by it; great numbers | 
_ of ſhips and ſeamen are employed in bringing it over; 


Lond, 1733. and the cuſtom duties of it are counted, on a medium, 
and aQa fe- to amoupt-tbo 169,079 l. os. 10 d. per annum. But tis 
Fal ag no wonder „ that ſuch a philoſopher, as could magnify | 
1734: « the. power of witches, after the manner he has done 
1 4e in one of his learned pampblets, ſhould be ſuch à po- 
$$ litician as to diſcouragę the taking of tobacco in an- 

8 other, 


been fo fortunate as to meet with it. But this 'tranſla- 
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taphs (68 8). 80 fond was he of ſhewing 
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his parts, inſtructing and entertaining bis 
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« other, ſays Mr. Oldys (c). „ But thoſe who have (e) Oldys, 
« not admired, continues the ſame gentleman, at his ?:. 3222: 
« prejudice in this attempt to diſpel the fumes of tat 
ce herb with greater of his own, if I may allude to te 
« witty title of his performance without imputation of 

« jrreverence to his memory, may yet applaud his po- 

« licy, in ſo far conducing to its ſuppreſſion, as to ex- 
e clude it from the body of his works, when this royal 
ce yamphletteer reſolved to become an author in folio.” 
If I underſtand this paragraph aright, it is aſſerted in it 
that the counterblaſt to tobacco, makes no part of Fames's 
folio volume. But this is a miſtake, and could proceed 
from nothing but truſting, I ſuppoſe; too much to me- 
mory, in a thing of ſmall importance. A fault, that 
even the moſt exact authors are liable to fall into. 


(66G) He began a tranſlation of the pſalms of king 
David, &c.] In lord Angleſc's catalogue, I find king 
Fames's tranſlation of the pſalms to be ſung after the 
old tunes, 1651 (4); and J am aſſured by a learned (2) Biblio- 
friend, from one who has ſeen it, that ſuch/a tranſla- theca angle. 
tion was publiſhed in his name, though I have not yet N 
ſmall 8 vo. 
tion was only begun by James, as we may learn from 12mo. &c. 
the following quotation. This tranſlation he was in 1 
« hand with, ſays biſhop Williams, (when God called ** * 
him to ſing pſalms with the angels.)——he intended 
<« to have finiſhed and dedicated it to the only faint of 
« his devotion, the church of Great Britain, and that 
« of Ireland. This work was ſtaied in the one and 
* thirty pſalm.“ * We have two ſonnets of his 
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* Great Britain's Salomon. A ſermon preached at the magnificent 
funeral of the moſt high and mighty king Fames. By Fobn lord biſhop of 
Lincolne, lord keeper of the great ſeale of England. London, printed 
” John Bill, printer to the king's. moſt excellent majeſty, 1625. P. 
42. 4to. . : | 
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ries in literary conte 91 e had an ab- 
fl ee war rand. his led him 
| | _ haſtily 


orker he ww (1; an eg 99 the Na of Kot. 
Aker Key oo ON and ano 11 t : 
| 59, 37. te, and carne 105 an, hilip Rey, In - 
4. ler e drr 2 ins Put ſhort, J will 
TD Sur to the read er, 25 3 pecimen of Tenet PPFELY- 


When Venus faw the pobls Sidney ging EE 
' She thought it her beloyed Mars bad been; 
And with the thought —— the l a Crying, 
| away her rings 2nd 4 Rae 
| He that 3 in  deagb 2 goddeſs 4 ved. 
(4) Grat = What had he done (trow 8 if The bad lived. (4 


7: This, 1 Wink, is one of the heſt of his poetical_com- 
2 « poſitions. The reader, after this, need ty 5 1 at 
hilip) ames's talents for poetry were not extraordinary. 
TO des the SO of poetry. I have. mentioned, ( * 8 
formed by the very worthy ang learned ed Mr. Birth, 2 85 
there is extant. in James's name, another intitled, 
His majeſty's lepanto, or heroical ſtory, being part 
3 16 of his pgetical exerciſes. at yacant hours, Fe 
e e e A fight of this, perhaps, might af- 
ford ſome diverſion. This book b. ng ſyn: „ 05 
tdoſe of the honourable Charles "Bi 3 + 
 _  eoln's Inn in the late fire there, Mr. irch ep 1 
10 further Account of Its '- 7 | 


* HH) He had. an abſolute TIE to ar] «] 

* know not by what fortune the dicton of Pacificus 
was added to my title, at my comming into ing 
e land: that of the lyon expreſſing true fortitude, ha- 
c ving been my dicton before: but 1 am not a 
of this addition; for king Solomon 175 a figure of 
„ Chriſt in that, that he was a king of peace. The 
$6 greateſt Lift t that our Saviour gave his TRE imme- 
diately 


*» - 


—— > vv” e 


to overcome evil with good (5). Theſe are good (6) Sully's 


impunity from theſe, only draw on freſh injuries; and 7 


dicule and oppreſs him. So that though the love of 


ground for the ſubjects complaints. Happy the people 
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haſtily to conclude a peace with Spain 


(111), to 


te diately before bis aſcenſion, was, that he left his 


“ peace with them; he himſelf having prayed for his 
“e perſecutors, and forgiven his own death, as the pro- 


« verb is (a). in the firſt audience the duke of ) King 
Sully had of James, he told him, * that if he had Porte, 


works, p. 
« found the Engl; at war with the French, his endea- 3% 
te yours would, nevertheleſs, have been to live in peace + 

« with a prince, [ Henry the fourth] who, like himſelf, 

6“ had been called from the crown of Navarre to that 

„of France: it being always commendable, ſaid he, 


ſentiments enough for private perſons 3 but they may memos, 
be carried much too far by princes. Forgiveneſs and JB: 
he who will not at any time avenge wrongs received, 
will be ſure to meet with enough of them. Princes 
owe protection to their ſubjeas; but this cannot de 
afforded many times, unleſs chaſtiſement be inflited on 
thoſe who injure them. Wars therefore are ſometimes 
neceſſary; and a warlike prince will be always reſpect- 
able to his neighbours. But the known coward will 
be looked on with contempt. He will be affronted 
perpetually, and every opportunity will be taken to ri- 


peace in princes be commendable, yet, when it is car- 
ried too far, it degenerates into a fault, and gives juſt 


who have a prince who neither loves nor fears to draw 
his ſword ! They may be ſure of being defended in their 
juſt rights by him; of being guarded from unjuſt inva- 
lions, and fecured by his valour from the evils which 
threaten them. His power will make him conſiderable 
in the eyes of his neighbours; they will attend to his 
reaſons, and be influenced by bis perſuaſions. For they 
will not flightly provoke one known nat tamely to put 
up injuries. So that the profeſſion of fortitude and re- 
ſolution, of courage and magnanimity, becomes * 
| | tne 


„ 


fs 
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. to chow amazement. and great advantage ; 
| of 


the mouths of princes, than that of meekneſs and for- 
giving of injuries: for the former may, poſſibly, be of 
uſe and ſervice, but the latter can anſwer no Try pur. 
A in tis cen ſtate of the worde 


0 111) Tbis led bia to cl à peace with Spain 
Ke. ] The peace was concluded Aug. 18, 1604. But 
before this, in a few weeks after James came into En 
land, be revoked the letters of repriſal on the aj 
"= Spain, which had- been granted by Elizabeth, with- 
out ſtaying to be ſollicited on that head, or to be com- 
: pil on his acceſſion to the throne, by the king 
(a) da-. of Spain (a). So that he diſarmed his ſubjects before 
tes e be had provided for their better ſecurity. He ſtopt them 
hiſtory of in the courſe of doing themſelves juſtice, before he was 
England, p. ſure of obtaining reparation for their paſt loſſes. 
23% 39 The king of Spain had now reduced himſelf to a very 
p. "Log low ebb, by bis wars with. England and the Netherlands, 
in which, for the moſt part, he had been unſueceſs- 
ful. The king of Spain, ſays Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
his diſcourſe touching a war with Spain, written before 
the concluſion of the peace, and intended to be preſent- 
ed to ames. The king of Spain, ſays he, is now 
<< ſo poor, as he employed his jeſuits to beg for * at 
„every church-door in Spai. 
« His revenues are mortgaged in ſuch forty as 0 
c twenty-five millions, he has but five millions free; 
* his ſhips are worn out and conſumed, and his people 
4“ in general exceeding poor. 515 
„He hath of late received many affronts and loſſes; 
and in Peru many of the chiefeſt and beſt towns are 
<« recovered from him by the natives. 
& And commonly, when great inonarchies: begin 
c once in the leaſt to decline, their Mee will ſoon 
„ follow after. 
The Spaniſh empire hath in greatly ſhaken, and 
& hath begun of late * to decline; and it is a pic 
FEY cc ciple 
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of. he Spaniards 3 who thereby had an op- 


portunity 


« ciple in philoſophy, that omnis dinoutl ft preparatio 
&« ad corruptionem, That the leaſt decay of any part is a 


ce forerunner of the deſtruction of the whole. © 
«© And though it may be a while upheld, as the ſtate ö 


« of Rome was by Veſpaſian and Trajan; yet follow- 
cc ing the former declination, retro flatim ſub- lapſa fer- 
« tur uſque dum plane ſubwerſa fait. It preſently fell 
« back again, and never left, declining ell the Roman 
„Hate was utterly overthrown, = 

« But if now the king of Spain can obtain peace 
“upon any condition reaſonable, ſo as he may fortify his 
M „ weakneſs, both in Europe and the Indies, and gather 

again ſufficient riches, putting the Engliſh from the 
« « of war in thoſe parts, and ſo make us to for- 


ce pet his, Indies, till thoſe be conſumed that know 


« them; he will ſoon grow to his former greatneſs and 
« pride: and then if your majeſty ſhall leave the Low 
60 Countries, and he finds us by ourſelves, it will not be 
« long &er he remembers his old practices and attempts 


1 44 


ce (þ).”——But no ſuch conſiderations as theſe could 60 The 


have any influence on James. He had revoked the let- 


works of 
Sir -l 


ters of repriſal, and a peace he was determined to have. Raleich, Kt 


Vou ſhall now underſtand (ſays lord Cecyll to Mr. political, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 
* 
64 


cc 
Cc 
cc 
ce 


| Winwod, in a letter dated Ap. 12, 1604.) “ that the <vmercal, 


conſtable of Caſtile is come to Dunkirk, and reſoly- — _ 


ed preſently to take his paſſage ; ſo as there is now Tho Birch, 
nothing ſo certain as a treaty, and in my opinion no- M: A. Val. 
thing more likely than a peace. For as it is moſt TEE 

true, that his majeſty” s mind is moſt inclinable there- 1751. 


unto, and. that in contemplation thereof, things 


have been ſo carried here, as if a war were now | 


ſomewhat unſeaſonable, ſo you may ſee by the king 
of Spain's great deſcent from the heighth of his 
forms towards other princes, as he is determined to 
go through with it; being now it ſeems confirmed 
in the French poſition, gui a le profit a Phoneur. A 
matter I do confeſs to you I do r foreſee he nl 

| e have 
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Portunity given chem of rettieving their al- 


moſt 


'« have, unleſs the eſtates of thoſe poor countries the 
„ Netherlands] have ſome more adjuvances towards 
(e) Win- ( their ſubfiſting (c). The treaty was ſoon con- 
1I. v. 28. cluded, of friendſhip and amity, and mutual trade to 
(4) 14.p.22, each others dominions cu). —— Tis very remarkable, | 
that low as the Spaniards were, depending on Fames's 
pacific diſpoſttion, they ſtifly denied the Englith free 

(+) Id. p. 22. trade and commerce with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies (e); 
and got it inſerted in the articles that no aid or aſſiſt. 

ance whatſoe ver ſhould be given to the enemies or re- 

bels on either part; yea moreover they had the Engliſh 

(f) Ad. p. 29. in Spain ſubjeQed to the power of the inquiſition (/). 
Cecyll indeed ſaid it were vanity to have expected more 

than they had concerning the matter of trade to the 
Indies, and the inguiſition. But it does not appear that 

he had reaſon for his affirmation. For the Spaniards 
were in ſo much want of a peace, that they would have 
ſubmitted to almoſt any thing to obtain it; and they 
themſelves were ſurprized to find that it was made on 

fo ad vantagious conditions. Sir Charles Cernwallis, in 

a letter to the fame Cecyll, lord viſcount Cranborne, 
principal ſecretary to his majeſty, from Spain, dated June 

2, 1605. has the following remarkable expreſſions. “ J 

© find here by many arguments that this peace came 

c opportunely for this kingdom, and is admired of all 
Europe, yea of this kingdom itſelf, how it was poſ- 

cc ſible with ſo advantagious conditions to them, and fo 

ce little profitable to our realm it could be effected. 

© The duke of Anera diſcourſing with one of great 
< privacie and truſt with him, after he had heard that 

< the peace was in ſuch forme coneluded, faid in plain 

<< termes, that the king and counſellors of England 

* had not their ſenſes when in ſuch ſort they agreed 
« upon it. And ſome Spaniards have lately reported, 

„that the king of Spain's money purchaſed this quiet; 
„ otherwiſe peace with ſo good conditions could never 

have been obtained, I know that beſides your _ 
| « ſhip's 
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m moſt deſperate affairs; and of puſhing on me 


war 


« ſhip's. exce Y ing wiſdom, your bord out of 
« your true noble . hath ever equalled the 
cc care of the ſaftie and honor of your countrie with 
« your . own I life, 1 verily perſuade myſelf that the 
« ting's own chriſtian 230 earn inclination to peace, 
“e lead on the treaty with ſpeedy feet. But b 
ee thoſe, collections that I have made, and relations of 
« others Wel! practiſed in this ſtate, I find that England 
« never lot ſuch an opportunity of winning honor and 
« wealth unto it, as by relinquiſhing the war with 85 pain. 
« The king and ki dom were reduced to ſuch an eſ- 
cc tate, a8 t ey could not in all likelihood have endured 
cc the ſpace of two years more; bis own treaſurie was 
« exhauſted, his rents and cuſtoms ſufigned for the moſt 
« part, for the | ayment' of money borrowed, his nobi- 
« lity poor and much indebted, his metchants waſted, 
ce hig people o of the countrie in all extremitie of 'neceſ- 
60 ſit , his devices of gaining by the increaſe of the 
«y Mudrions of 1 money, and other ſuch of that nature, 
« all 'plaid qyer; his credit in borrowing, by means of 
00 the incertaintie of his eſtate durin the war with 
England, much decayed, the ſubjects of his many 
ate dominions held in obedience by force and 
0 feare, not b love and dutie; and therefore rather a ED 
cc care and "burthen, than a relief and ſtrength to him. 
„ Himſelf very young, and in that regard with his 
people in no great veneration ; and the leſs for ſuf- 
<« fering himſelf to be wholly governed by a man ge- 
.< nerally hated of his own country ; his ſtrength at 
c ſea not able ta ſecure his ports at home, much leſs 
& his Indies, or his treaſure homewards (g).“ This is (g) Win- 
rather a ſtronger picture of the deplorable ate of Spain 1% Ve * 
than Sir Walter Raleigſis, and from it, it clearly appears 22 
that we needed not have been afraid to have inſiſted 
on almoſt any thin from 1 it; and conſequently | much 
leſs have ſubmitted to a eprivation of the Indian trade 
and to the ihquifition, But Fames's earneſt inclination 
for 


* 
* 1 
4 
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war with the Dutch, againſt whom they 
„„ an 


for peace, and the king of Spain's money procured this 
NNE: for money was diftributed in abundance among 


the Engliſh courtiers who promoted the peace, as ap- 


pears not only from what. is aſſerted by Sir Charles 


(5) Sully's 


memorials, 


Vol. II. p. 
181. 


(i) Win- 
wood, Vol. 
II. P · 26. a 


(A) Win- 
wood, Vol. 
II. p. 89. 
and Birch's 
negotiations, 
p. 223. 
(7) Id. p. 
96. 


60 


Cornwallis in the above letter, but from other unqueſ- 
tionable authorities. In the memoirs of Sully) we read, 
6 That no ſooner was the Spaniſh ambaſſador arrived 
„in London, than he multiplied the number of his 
ce creatures, by his extraordinary liberalities to all thoſe 
“ whom he conſidered as neceſſary to be A 
And Sir Henry Neville in a letter to Mr. Jinwood, da- 

ted Aug. 19, 1604. writes, We ſay the Spaniſh am- 
6 baſſadors have taken up many jewels here (we ſup- 
© pole to beſtow upon our grandees; ſo not to leave 
& any advantage te the French, who began that ang- 
ling faſhion unto them) with the king's privity and 
all mens wonder (i). And after the peace was 
made, the earl of Nertingbam, lord admiral, ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary into Spain, had beſtowed on him at 
his departure, in plate, jewels and horſes, to the value 
of twenty thouſand pounds, by that king. And to 
ſome other of bis principal attendants were given chains 
and jewels of great value (4). And it appears from Sir 
Charles Cornwall:s's letter to the earl of Saliſbury, out 
of Spain, that there were many penſions given in the 
court of England (I). Qſborn, therefore, ſeems to have 


reaſon for ſaying that James caſt himſelf as it were 


e blindfold into a peace with Spain, far more deſtruc- 


tive to England than a war ; for it hath not only 

found that prince an opportunity to recover bis 

ſtrength (much abated by the queen's happy ſucceſſes 

at ſea) but gave him a fair advantage to eſtabliſh 
' himſelf in the kingdom of Portugal, and quiet the 
diftempers of his own people. And as this peace, 

adds he, was of infinite conſequence to the Spaniard, 
ſo he ſpared for no coſt to procure it: and to prevent 
the inſerting any article that might obſtruct his re- 
—— Sede csu. „ coutſe 
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were, in a manner, implacable, on account : 
of their revolt for religion and liberty. But 


ce courſe ts or from the Indies (the magazine of ſtrife) 
e either; oft this ſide or beyond the line (thought by the 
« Englyh commiſſioners not included, however the con- 
e trary was after pretended, and no farther diſputed by 
« King James, than with patience and a quiet ſubmiſ- 
e ſion of his ſubjects to their ſenſe, not rarely puniſh- 
ing ſuch as tranſgreſt; at their coming home) he pre- 
ei ſented all, both Scott and Engliſh with gifts, and 
c thoſe no ſmall ones; for by that the earl of Verthamp- 
©«« ten, brother to Suffolk, had, he was alone able to 
ce raiſe and finiſh the goodly pile he built in the ſtrand— 
% Nor are there a few others no leſs brave houſes freſh 
c in my memory, that had. their foundations, if not 
ce their walls and roofs; plaſtered with the ſame mortar.-- 
« This I ſhall add as no improbable conjecture made by 
ce many in thoſe days, that his catholic majeſty. was ſo 
« frighted by the apprehenſion of a poſſibility that our 
« king, accotding to the nature, no leſs than the obli- 
« pation of his country, might fall into a conjunction 
c with France, that he would ſcarce at that time have de- 
ce nied himany thing, to the half of his Indies. And from 
c hence all princes may calculate the vaſt d ifference that 
« lies between a council ſuborned, and one free 


ce from corruption.“ (a) This laſt reflection, appears (4) 8 
5 to me very judicious. A gift blindeth the wiſe, and * a 
« perverteth the words of the rightedue, ſays the great 


: earn them; by giving counſel ſuitable to the inſtructions 
de receive, or by divulging thoſe_reſolutions which 
g ought moſt of all to be Wass d.. They muſt be ſpys 
0 | | __ | do 


146 


(c) Anti- 
Machiavel, 
P. 316. 


wood, dated London, December 8, 1604, writes, „It 
is commonly reported that our merchants are ill-· uſed 
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notwithſtanding, the. artieles of the peace 
were but poorly; obſerved by them, Taxa] 
1 not the effect expected in 
Nera - . of 
888 Benz, sdb ab lr Ge 
by whom they are intruſted. So that tis amazing that 


James ſhould conſent to his grandees receiving the Spa- 
aſh preſents; for a moments reflection would have ſet 


before him, the (pernicious confequences of it. The 


prince wh would preſerve his reputation, and accom- 
pliſh bis ends, ſhould keep his councils ſecret, He 
mould have a ſtrict eye on the ambaſſadors ſent to him, 
that they gain not the weak by their addreſs, the proud 
by their faw ning, or the intereſted by their bounty. 
For nothing is more certain than that by flattery, cun- 
ning and ſeduction, they endeavour to delude miniſters 
into a diſcovery of the ſecrets of ſtate. In ſhort, as a 
great Writer expreſſes it, they do all the miſchief they 


4 can; their profeſſion allows them to tranſgrefs; they 


cc ſin out of duty, and are ſure of impunity : tis againſt 
<< the wiles of thoſe ſpys that pong ought to be —_— 
on der yure (e). 


„IX KRJ The articles of the whey" were but Sid ob- 
ſerved by them, &c.] My authorities for this will not be 
diſputed. Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to Mr. Min- 


TO | « in Spain by the inquiſition ; and beſides that, that the 


« trade proves nothing ſo beneficial as was expected; 


“ partly by reaſon that the merchants there are become 


poor by theſe wars, and not able to buy but upon days, 
« and many of thoſe that have been truſted, have play- 
«' ed bankrupts, infomuch, as ſome of ours have brought 
c“ back their commodities, rather than they would ſell 
« upon credit; and partly, by reafon, that in this time 
4 of long ' reſtraint of trade, they have been forced to 
de betake themſelves to the making of cloth there, and 


% do make it now in that” quantity, as they care not 
= e much 
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or profit, by the: Engliſh, to whom the peace 
ſoon heart very Cllagromble, by reaſon of 
the 


oC witch for outs, which was wont to be our chiefeſt 
& trade thither. And as for corn, the French, both by 


& reaſon of their nearneſs and abundance, will ever fun- 
d niſh them better cheap than we can. So as there ap- 


« pears little hope of any fruit of our peace in that re- 
« 'gard ; which joined with ſome other conſideratioris 
de of, fate, that have reference to your affairs there 
46 [Holland, ] begins to cool that ardent affection which 
carried us ſo ſtrongly to that treaty, and begets ſome 
& diſcourſes, (even amongſt our greateſt governors 


that this will be but a ſhort peace.“ () oy Wi: 


And Sir Charles Cornwallis in a letter to the earl 8 
Salisbury, dated Valludolid, O#eber 18, 1605, O. 8. 


ol; 
II. p. 38. 


and Cabala; 


tells him © the Spaniards had made a general ſtay of p. 199. 
“ juſtice to all or any of the king his malters ſubjects, ) Win- 


(b) And the fame Shorty in letter written from 

adrid, in May 1606 tells lord Salisbury alſo, “ that 
« tis written to bim from Sevill, that Don Lewis Firar- 
40 in his voyage, met with certain ſhips from Eng- 
“ land, loaden with corn and bound to Sevill. That he 
& firſt took the maſters; and firſt ſet their necks in the 
& ſtocks; after removed them tb the Admiral, 7 
« there with his own hands did as much to their legg | 
“ revileing them, and calling them heretiques, Latte 


* ran dogs, and enemies of Chriſt, threatning to hang 
ee 


de 


what he thought fit, returned them into their own 


ov 


« Edward's ſhip in the Indies, he holdeth till in the 
& oallies all the marriners of Mr. Halls and Mr, El- 


& Jrids ſhips, alſo thoſe of Mr. Bromley.” (c) The (c) Ib. r. 
letters of Sir Charles are full of the wrongs the Engliſh 288 
received, and the endeavours he uſed in order to get ſa- p. 201. 


tisfaction, tho' many times in vain. When he com- 
plained to the duke of Lerma, prime miniſter of Spaing 
of the behaviour of Firardo with regard to eonfiſeating 

| * * | the 


' wood, 


Ols 


II. p. 139. 


them; and in concluſion having taken from them 


ſhips. Beſides the cruelty he ſhewed to thoſe of Mr. 


l. 
5 
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the ill treatment they received. But James's 


the merchants effects, and ſending the mariners whom 

he took in the Indies to the gallies: Lerma. very ſharply 
anſwered, that Firardo ſhall be called to account for 

e de that he did not inſtantly execute them.“ (d) In 
2 221. ſhort, ſuch was the ill treatment the ſubjects of the 
| Britiſh Crown received from the Spaniards, that Sir 
Henry Nevile, in a letter to Mr. Vinwood, dated June 
4, 1606, writes, „that upon ſunday laſt divers mer- 
«© chants and merchants wives were at the court, and 
made grievous complaint unto the king, the onejof 
& their ſervants, and the other of their huſbands, im- 
cc priſoned and put to the gallies in Spain, and of much 
c injuſtice, and oppreſſion done there to our nation; be- 
<« fides ſome particular contumely to the king perſonally; 
c the like complaint was made before to the lords. I 
«© hear it hath moved much, and this I will aſſure you, 

e that the kingdom, generally wiſhes this peace broken, 
e but Jacobus Pactficus I believe will ſcarce incline to 
(% 1d. p. * that fide.” fe) At length the patience of the mer- 
*37- chants began to fail. They ſaw no relief from James, 
and therefore applied to the houſe.of commons, to be a 

means for them to obtain letters of mart. Tbe com- 

mons received favourably their addreſs, and defired the 
aſſiſtance of the upper houſe. But this was refuſed. 

Tho' this gave occaſion, ſays lord Salisbury, in a letter 

to Sir Charles Cornwallis, dated July 15, 1607. to 

the lords of the council yeſterday, to call the mer- 

4% chants before them, and to acquaint them with the 
© ſubſtance of theſe anſwers ſent from Spain; and to 
„ adviſe them (if they find ſuch a general ill uſage in 
Spain as they complain of) to be more moderate in 
their trade thither, and to withdraw their ſtock and 
„ factors from thence, that ſo his majeſty might grant 
c them letters of repriſal, without prejudice to others 
that have large ſtocks there. Otherwiſe it would 
prove a moſt prepoſterous courſe, to grant letters of 
« Marte, where the king of. Spayne hath ſo great occa- 
„ ſton to revenge himſelf upon, and we ſcatſe a ſhip or 
©« man 
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pacific” diſpoſition continued nor could the 


c man to requite him in it.” (/) But letters of Mari 


and repriſal were never granted; tho' the Spaniards con- 


tinued to treat the Engliſb extreamly ill, even when 
they pretended great friendſhip. For Sir Walter Ralegh 
ſpeaks of it as a known fact, in a letter to king Janes 
himſelf, that the Spaniards murthered twenty ſix Engliſh- 
« men, tying them back to back, and then cutting their 
« throats, when the had traded with them a whole 
« month, and came to them on the land, without fo 


« much as one ſword.“ [g)—Surely the Spaniards muſt (g) Ralegh's 


have had a very great reliance on the pacific diſpoſition of 
James, to act after this manner, in their circumſtances! 
and moſt amazing is it, that the national ſpirit had not 
exerted itſelf, in its own defence, more than it did.— 
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(J) Win- 
wood, Vol. 
II. p. 326. 


works, Vol. 
II. p. 376. 


Before leave this ſubject, I cannot help remarking that 


almoſt afl our treaties with Spain, ſeem to have been 
but badly obſerved by her. This firſt aroſe from the 
the negligence of Fames, in making the peace. He 
contented himſelf with concluding a treaty of amity, 


and mutyal trade to each others dominions ; but trade 


and commerce being denied to the eaſt and welt Indies, 
and the Spaniards looking on all America as their own, 
it came to paſs that they ſeized all veſſels they found in 
thoſe ſeas, though going only to thoſe colonies which 
were indiſputably diſcovered by the Engliſb. So that 
there was a continual war there, when there was peace 


in Europe. In 1668, and 1671, treaties were again 
made with that nation, whereby the right of commerce 


and navigation, and the bounds of the ſeveral territories 
poſſeſſed by the two crowns in America, were fixed. 
But theſe treaties were but ill obſerved Iikewiſe;; and 
great complaints were made by the Engliſh, of the hard- 
ſhips they ſuffered from the Spaniards. (h) In 1713, a new 
treaty was made at Utrecht. But this was obſerved 
like the others. Complaints ſoon followed it; as they 
did that made at Seville, in 1729. The repreſentation 


the Spaniſh guarda cotas; the impriſonment of our 
3 — — 


(b) See the 


repreſenta- 
tion of the 
board of 
trade to R. 


George I. in 


Torbuck's 


of our merchants with regard to their ill treatment by parliamenta- 


ry debates, 
Vol. LX. 


P. 416. 


60 Vir. E, * 
Th 
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diſtreſſes of his only daughter, and bee 
numerous progeny excite him to enteg into a 
war [LLL] for their defence: But he ſuffered 


14 . 5 nn „ Ren 53 "379117 03 Len 
brave ſallors to the number of ſeventy ; the cutting off 
Fenkins's ear, and many other things till freſh in _me- 
Mory brought on the late war, which was, ended by the 


5 - 


peace at 225 | E Ch el the effect of which muſt be 
left to time to diſcover. What can be the reaſon 
that our treaties with Spain have been thus ineffectual 
for the maintenance of peace and friendſhip? Are they 
more falſe than others, or we more incroaching in rk 
to obtain thoſe riches they fo. carefully guard from us! 
are not 'the treaties ſufficiently plain and explicit? de 
they admit of different ſenſes, and bear divers.conftruce 
tions? or have we not capacity ſufficient to negotiate ad- 
antagiouſly with them ?-—Thele things muſt be deter- 
mined by thoſe who have opportunities and abilities fox 
their diſcuſſion. For my own part, Lmuſt ſay, 


* 
* 
5 
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© FELL] Nor could the diſtreſſes of his only daughter, 

and, her numerous progeny, excite him to enter into à 

war, &c.] This his daughter was, Elizabeth, married 
. to Frederick the fifth, elector Palatine, Feb. 14, 1613, 


J. 19% 


. 
* 
* 


(Die, N. S. tothe great joy of all true prateſtants (o 'The 
II. „ 434. Marriage was celebrated. with great pomp, and the 


prince gained the love and good-will of the Engliſh; by 


(6) 13. 5. bis affability and great generoſity. (5) The Spaniſh 


421, 


ambaſſador, aud the ambaſſador from the arch-dukes, 
were not preſent at the marriage, being greatly enraged 


it it, „ fearing indeed thereby, ſays Mr. Trumbull to 


+ - I 


. Sir Ralph JFiawood, that we do aim at wreſting the 
empire gut of the Aufrigns hands, which they ſay 
- «© ſhall never be effected, ſo long as the conjoined forces 


1 "+ 66 of all the catholiques in chriſtendom, ſhall be able to 


k maintain them in that right, which now they haye 


» Ws 


4 in 


\ 
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them to loſe their territories, and be exiles in 
7 01 wh 


IST 


cc in a manner gotten by preſcription.“ (c) But they (c) 1d. p. 
had no reaſon for this their fear, for Fame ſo far from 
thinking to wreſt the empire out of the Auftrzans hands, 
did not fo much as ſeriouſly reſolve to fupport his own 
daughter, and her children, in theiz poſſeſſions.— 
need not enter into a detail of the reaſons which induced 
the Bohemians to ſhake: off the Auſtrian yoke, and aſſert 
their own juſt priviledges by electing Frederict for their 
king, Au. 28, 1619. Our hiſtorians will ſatisfy thecurioſity 
of ſuch as want information in this matter. Let it ſuf- 
fice to fay, that after the elector of Saxony, and the duke 
of Savoy, had refuſed the kingdom of Bohemia, Frederick 
accepted of it, without waiting the advice of James, his 
father-in-law, which by his amflador, he had: afked, 
(4) In conſequence of this he was crowned king of Bo- N 4. 
bemia, and at firſt met qvith great ſucceſs. For Stig, I. p. 12. 
Moravia, Luſatia, and Aufiria had taken up arms a. 
gainſt the emperor Ferdinand; as did likewiſe Bethlem 
Gabor, à prince of great credit at the Ottoman porte, 
valiant, couragious, and already maſter of the greateſt 
part of Hungary. But his ſucceſs did not laſt long. On 
Novem, 8. 1620, was the battle of Prague fought, 
which proved fatal to Frederict, and his brave Bobemians. 
His army was ſcattered and routed; himſelf and queen 
obliged to fly with precipitation from that country; and 
his people were ſubjected to all the inſults and cruelties 
of an inraged conqueror, and a bigotted prince; and 
with all he was 1 for having engaged in an affair, 
without probability of ſucceſs, the conſequence of which 
was like to be fatal to him. But this cenſure ſeems to 
have been ill founded. Things turned out very diffe ent 
from what might have been reaſonably expected; and ee 
therefore though the elector Palatine was unfotunate 
he was not to be deemed unwiſm . 
% For who could have believed that the proteſtants of 
« Germany would have abandoned bim, they, Wo 
e under the name of correſpondants had engaged from 
„ the year 1609, to maintain liberty and the proteſtant 
+ 66 religion 
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a foreign land, to the great amazement of 
1 8 N ſtrangers, 


t religion in the empire? They who believed that the 
„ emperor was an enemy to both? They, in ſhort, 
sc ho having been conſulted by Frederick, their chief, 
% in the aſſembly held at; Rottenburgh, Septem. 12, 
56 1610, anſwered that he ought to accept the crown of 
«©; Bohemia, not only as being a new dignity, but alſo 
e as what was neceſſary for the public good of Germany, 
* and that of their allies, and adviſed him to ſet out 
immediately for Bohemia? Who could have believed 
c that France, Which in thoſe times exclaimed ſo loud · 
6e ly againſt: princes that ate too powerful, and ſollicited 
all Europe to make leagues againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
4 wauld neglect fo favourable an opportunity of weaken- 
Ss ing it? who would: have believed that France would 
5 ſide with Ferdinand, againſt thoſe who aimed at de- 
5c. priving him of a part of his power ? who could have 
te believed that Bethlem Gabor, after ſuch fortunate be- 
4 ginnings, after all the reputation he had acquired, 
ec and all the intereſt be had with the Tur, would be 


'* of no ſervice to the Palatine? Let us therefore ſay, 


6 that Frederick was deceived by a train of events fo 


«:ſingular,: that the moſt refined prudence could never 
$5 have ſuſpected it. Let us not believe thoſe who pre- 


te tend that the vanity of the duke of Bovillon, his un- 


cle, joined with that of the electteſs, threw him into 
* an imprudent undertaking, They ſay, that the duke 
.$* wrote: to his friends at Paris, that while the king of 
© France was making knights at Fountainbleau, he was 
47 making kings in Germany. He might have ſaid ſo”; 
sé but as he was one af the ableſt men of his age, it is 
'* not probable that he would have adviſed his nephew to 
accept a crown, if he ought in prudence to have re- 
< fuld it.” (e) But let us return to our hiſtory. 
No ſoozer had Frederick loſt the battle of Prague, and 
with it tre kingdom of Bohemia, but almoſt all bis allies 
forſook him. He now found himſelf proſcribed by the 
emperor, attacked by the Spaniards in his own country 
the Palatinate, and had at length the misfortune to 

e | become 
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ſtrangers, and the grief of his own ſubjects ; 
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who 


become an exile in Holland, deprived of his patrimony, 


together with his regal and electoral dignities; and re- 


duced to great neceſſities, from which it never was his | 
fortune to get free. In his fate his wife and children 

were involved, and conſequently he was an object of 

great compaſſion. Let us now ſee how his father- in- 

law behaved towards him in theſe circumſtances. No 


ſooner had Frederic accepted the crown of Bobemia, 


but he ſhewed his diſlike of it, and would never ſuffer 
the title of king to be given him in his preſence. (/) Yea, (f) Ruſh- 


he ordered his ambaſſador, Sir Henry Wotton to make it Perth, Vol. 


. 4 . | I, p. 12, 
known to all princes, whom it might any way con- * * 


„ cern, that in the election of his. ſon-in-law to the 


„ crown of Bohemia, he had no part by any precedent 


% counſel or practice.“ (g) And in purſuance of his (g) Reliquæ 
inſtructions, the ſaid Sir Henry Motton aſſured the em- Woroniare 
peror, 4 that his majefty had not given the title of king! 
“to his ſon-in-law, or of queen to his daughter, in any 

letter either public or private; nor had permitted the 

« ſame title, in any ſermons within his kingdom.“ (Y) () 14. p. 
Indeed he declared, that. “ though he was reſolved to 33. 

e ſuſpend his judgment about the differences between 

„the emperor and the Bohemians, yet he found himſelf 

e tied both by nature and by reaſon, not to leave the 

« patrimonial inheritance of his own deſcendants, that 

<« is, neither the inferior, nor ſuperior. Palatinate in 

« the hands of any alien uſurper.” (i) Accordingly () 14. p. 
when Spinola was about to march into the Palatinate 516. 

with thirzy thouſand men, he ſent one regiment thither 

under the command of Sir Horatio Vere, for its defence, 

who performed good ſervice. (4) But even this he (i) Ruſh- 
meanly apologized for to the emperor, and declared that worth, Vol. 
ce the troops ſent towards the Palatinate, were meerly * ? “ 

e voluntaries, without his majeſties contribution, and 
« defenſively intended, before any noiſe of the inva- 
„ ſion.“ (1)——After Fredericks misfortune. before (0 Reliquę 


Prague, and when his own - territories began to be ef wen 
ſeized, James ſent the princes of the union thirty * 


thouſand 
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(m) Ruſh. 
worth, Vol. 
I. p. 18. 


aſſiſted 


thouſand pound to keep them in arms, but withall, re- 
ſolved at the ſame time to treat of peace. (n) In ſhort 
tho* an order of council was made for raiſing money by 


way of free gift, for the ſupport of the Palatinate, and 


_ afterwards the parliament gave a ſupply for the recovery 


of it; and the people were diſpoſed zealouſly to engage 
in its behalf; yet James contented himſelf with ſending 
embaſſies to recover it when it was attacked on all ſides; 


and weakly imagined that princes fluſhed with victory, 
would hearken to his intreaties, or perſuaſions. Den- 
_ cafter, Motton, Digby, W:/ton and others were ſent 


from time to time, who though men of ſenſe, and able 


negotiators, could prevail nothing + the Palatinate was 
taken while they were treating, and they had the morti- 


flication of finding themſelves laughed at, and contemn- 
ea, as well as their maſter who ſent them That 1 


have not exaggerated matters will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts from Fames's own letters. In a letter 
to the earl of Briſtol, dated October 3, 1622, he writes 


thus: © There is none knows better than yourfe}f how 


e we have laboured, ever ſinee the beginning of theſe 
e unfortunate troubles of the empire, notwithſtanding 
“ all oppoſition to the contrary, to merit well of oor 
dear brother the king of Spain, and the whole houſe 
% of Auſtria, by x long and lingering patience, ground- 
c ed ſtill upon his friendſhip, and promiſes that care 
<« ſhould be had of our honor, and of our children, pa- 
ce trimony, and inheritance, We have acquainted you 
« alſo, from time to time, ſince the beginning of the 
«© treaty at Bruxels, how croſly things there have pro- 
£ ceeded, notwithſtanding the fair profeſſions made 


& unto us, both by the king of Spain, the Infunta, and 


& all his miniſters, and the letters written by him unto | 
*© the emperor, and them effectually, (at the leaſt, as 


c they endeavoured to make us believe.) But what 
4 fruits have we of theſe, other than diſhonor and 


e ſcorn? whilſt we are treating, the town and caſtle" of 
* Heidelbergh taken by force, our garriſon put to the 
„ ſword, 


LEY 


FF F-.7.OWWTT2T” 


cd 


7 


to 


and poſſeſſed by the duke of Bavaria, according as 


$6 and that for ſuch reaſons as are meerly new, and ſuch 


_ 4 plainly appeared, by the anſwer given to his ambaſſa- 


his ambaſſadors. likewiſe 3 „“ whilſt things (ſays Sir 260. 


ter dated Dec. 13, 1623, ) have been held ſometimes 


a r05s 


— 
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aſſiſted them with All cheir power; Vea ſo 


<« ſword, Manheim beſieged, and all the hoſtility uſed 
b that. is within the power of an enemy.“ (n) And in (% Cabala, 
a. letter to the emperor Ferdinand, dated November 12, p. 259. +! 
1621, he. complains that whilſt treaty was in hand, i 
te his ſon-in-law was wholly deſpoiled and robbed of his : 
ce - hereditary patrimony that remained unto him, ex- ; 
se cepting the lower Palatinate, which was all, ſays he, 
«© by commandment of your imperial majeſty, taken 


« himſelf confefſed; with ſtrong hand and force of arms, 


ei as the like were never hitherto once heard of. He 
further repreſents unto him, „ that notwithſtanding it 


« dor, that his imperial majeſty had cauſed the ſuſpenſion 

<« of the bann or proſcription in thoſe countries, yet he 

6e permitted the taking of arms again in hand, 3 
there had been raiſed a moſt cruel war, and mo 

« part of the country taken in by the Spaniards power- 

“e ful ſtrength.“ () And as James complained, ſo did (o) 14. p. 


« Dudley Carleton to the duke of Buckingham, in a let- 


in terms, always in talk of accommodation, the elec- 

& toral is given to Bavaria by the emperor; and avowed 

« by a congratulatory embaſſage from Bruxzls : the up- 

« per Palatinate is ſettled in his poſſeſſion, with ſome 

„ portion to Nætoburg, for his contentation and engage: 

«© ment, A principal part of the lower Palatinate is 

e given to the elector of Mentx, with the conſent of 

e thoſe of Bruxeit, (where he was lately in perſon to 

obtain it) though they groſſy diſſemble it, and pro- 

miſes of parts of the reſt are made to other princes.” (p) (p) Cabala, 

And Sir Richard Meſton, in a letter from Bruxels to 192. 

Buckingham ; dated Sept. 3, 1622, has the following 

expreſſions. Notwithſtanding his majeſty hath fol- 

% lowed them in all their deſires, and the prince elec- 

** tor hath conformed himſelf to what was demanded 3 
e — tha 
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te that the count Mansſelt, and duke of Brunſwick, the 


e pretended obſtacles , of the treaty, are now, with- 


d all their forces removed; no face of an enemy in the 


| « Palatinate, but his mai ſty's power in the garriſons; 


all other places repoſſeſſed which Mangſelt had taken; 
% no cauſe of continuing any war now, nor any cauſe of 
<« jealouſy or fear, for the future, conſidering his ma- 
x jeſty's fair and honourable offers; yet are they ſo far 


from a ceſſation, that they are fallen upon Heidel. 


% Bergb, and either want the will or power to remove 
the ſiege. And all I can get, is two letters of in- 
e treaty from her highneſs to the chiefs of the emperor, 
< to proceed no further; and after ſome eighteen days 


e ſince, I made my propoſition for the ceſſation, I have 


<< yet no anſwer; fo that being able to raiſe no more 
«© doubts, they make uſe of delays. I have ſaid, and 
done, and uſed all diligencies within my power to 
“bring forth, better effects, and can go no further; and 
<< therefore, I humbly. beſeech your ſordſhip that I may 


b haue leave to return, when I ſhall hear that they will 


not remove the ſiege at Heidelbergh. For their pre- 


{q) Cabala, 
p- 402, 


neglect, having had no paſſage ſtipulated for them, 


(r) Ruſh- 


worth 7 Vol P 


J. p. 154- 


„ tending. to. reſtore all, when all is taken, is a poor 
% comfort to me, and as little honour to his majeſty: 
and how far they are to be believed in that, is to be 
c examined, . more exactly than by writing, by weigh- 
< ing, bow the weak hopes given me here, agree with 
«© the ſtrong aſſurances given by my lord Dighy out of 
<< Spain.“ (q)——— Thus was James treated, as he 
bimſelf ſays, with ſcorn and diſhonor; but yet he made 


no efforts to avenge himſelf or his family, till the break - 


ing off the match with Spain, when twelve regiments 
were roſe, and put under the command of the gallant 
Mansfield : but theſe, by an unaccountable weakneſs or 


through France or Holland, through famine and peſti- 
lence mouldered away, and the deſign of recovering the 
Pa laſtinate, came to nothing (r) Thus did James 


ſuffer his ſon-in-law, his daughter, and his grandchil- 


dren to be driven out from their dominions, without af- 
8 fording 
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within him; that though he met with ſcorn, 
and deriſion from thoſe with whom he treated 


C 
15 ; 
2 N 


about the Reſtitution of the Palatinate, and 


found © himſelf deceived by the emperor, 
Spaniards, and arck N he n went on 


to 


fording them that relief, and aſſiſtance which were 
neceſſary. Strange conduct! un- heard of behaviour! 
= James. dreaded war, and would ſubmit to 

ing rather than engage in it. For even the 
breaking off the Spaniſh match, and the raiſing the 
_ regiments under the command of Mansfield, were 
things greatly diſpleaſing to him, and brought about 
contrary to his inclinations by bis Son, and his great 
favourite Buckingham (6). And, then he was outw:t- 


(s) See Cla- 


rendon. 


ted by the Spaniards, who made him believe that notwith- Vol. I. 
ſtanding Frederick was overcome, and his affairs in a P. 24 


very deſperate condition, yet he need but ſignify his 
pleaſure about his reſtitution, and he ſhould be obeyed. 


(e e) Ruſh. 


(t) Nor did James in the leaſt ſuſpect, but that upon worth, 
the concluſion of the marriage of his ſon with the Infanta Vol. 1. 
of Spain, the reſtitution of the Palatinate would follow, p. 18. 


though he had made no terms in that treaty about it. (2) 


oh 1. 5 


&« "The: count de Gondomor, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, “?“ 


e who had an abſolute aſcendent over him, gave him to 
„ underſtand, that the king of Spain being on the point 
« of giving his daughter to the prince of Wales, (which 
by the way, he never intended, though his ſucceſſor, 
probably, was ſincere in the treaty for the match) 
«© would look on the intereſt of the Palatine prince as 


« his own, and not ſuffer him to loſe the Palatinate, 


that even though the emperor ſhould be maſter of that 
e country, there was a good way for both ſides to come 
off with honor; for by favour of the marriage, the 
the emperor might make a preſent of the Palatinate to 
* the infanta, who would give it the prince her huſ- 
„ band, and then the prince might reſtore it to his 
« brother-in-law. James took all this to be goſpel, as 
if indeed ke had had a poſitive promiſe from the em- 

© peror 
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[y) Wel- 


Wood's me- (c 


1 Þ- 


| (x) Acta 


egia, p. 
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to treat with them, and thereby rendered the 
affairs of the unfortunate Frederick His, bon- 
in-law deſperate and deplorable. 

Nor was his conduct better in . 4 ain 
He tamely ſuffered the Britiſh flag [MMM] to 
te affionted, and his merchants ſhips to be 


taken 


 peror ad the Lig of Spain, chat every thing ſhould 
de be done as the ambaſſador had propoſed. This was 
ce the reaſon he was more and more intoxicated with 


75 


r the notion that the beſt way to ſave the Palatinate, 


c was to live in a good underſtanding with the court of 
Vienna, and Madrid.“ (x) In ſhort, ſuch was the 
management of Gondemor in this affair, and ſuch the 
« weakneſs of James, that in a letter to the duke of 
« Lerma, we find the ambaſſador boaſting, “ that he 
e had Julled king James fo faſt aſleep, that he hop'd 
< neither the cries of his daughter nor her children, nor 
<< the repeated follicitations of his parliament and ſub- 
15 jects in their behalf, ſhould be able to awaken 
« him.“ 
1 all Ny add that he Palatine family n in. 
exile till the year 1648, when by the treaty of Munſter, 
they were reſtored to the beſt part of their dominions, 
without having received any conſiderable helps from 
the royal houſe to which they were ſo nearly allied, dur- 
ing all their misfortunes, 5 


[MMM] He tamely ſuffered the Britiſh flag to be af- 
fronted, &c.] Let us hear Weldon. The earl of 
15 Hertford who was ſent ambaſſador to the arch-duke, 


„ was conveyed over in one of the king's ſhips, by Sir 


& William Monſon. In whoſe paſſage a Dutchman of 
e war coming by that ſhip, would not vaile, as the 
“ manner was, acknowledging by that, our ſovereignty 
e over the ſea, Sir William Monſon gave him a ſhot to 
t jnſtruct him in manners; but inſtead of learning, be 


& taught him by returning another, he acknowledged 
(„ ng 
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; by the 1 Dutch, when trading to the ports of 


Spain 
no ſuch ſovereignty. This was the very firſt indig- 


1 59 


nity and affront ever offered to the royal ſhips of- 


England, which ſince have been moſt frequent. Sir 


William Menſon deſired my lord of Hertford to go 


into the hold, and he would inſtruct him by ' ſtripes 
that refuſed to be taught by fair means: but the earl 
charged him on his allegiance firſt to land him, on 
whom he was appointed to attend. S0 to his great 
regret, he was forced to indure that indignity ; for 
which I have often heard him wiſh he had been hang- 
ed, rather than live that unfortunate commander of 
a kings ſhip, to be chronicled for the firſt that ever 
endured that affront, although it was not in his power 


to have helped it.“ (a) — But, ſays an admirable (a) Wel. 
writer, ſpeaking of this affair, „ two things are cer- %on's couft 


© tain 3 one that queen Elizabeth would have ſeverely 5 
puniſhed her officer, and have exacted ample repa- 
ration from the ſtates general ; the other, that king 
James did neither. This commonwealth had been 


of king 
James,p.45- 


raiſed by queen Elizabeth, and was till in want of 


the ſupport of England. The ſovereignty of her ſtate 
had not been yet acknowledged by any of the powers 
of Europe. How much the pacific temper of James 
was capable of bearing, had not yet become ſo ap- 
parent as he made it in the courſe of his reign, 
From all which it is eaſy to collect that if he had de- 
manded ſatisfaction, he muſt and would have re- 
ceived it. But the good prince was afraid, where no 
fear was, and bore diſhonourably what he might 
have reſented ſafely ; nay, what he ought to have re- 
ſented in any circumſtances, and atany hazard, We 
are not to wonder if fo poor a conduct as this, ſoon 
brought king Fames into contempt, mingled with 
indignation, amongſt a people eagerly bent on com- 
merce, and in whom high notions of honour and a 


(5) O'deaf- 


gallant ſpirit had been infuſed, by the example of ties re- 
queen Elizabeth and encouraged during the Whole 8 the 


courſe of a long reign.” (5) 
Tho 


ſtory of 
England, 


p. 240. 


q 
' 
j 
' 
| 
| 


(e) Old- 
caſtle's re- 
marks, p. 


239, in the 


note. 


(d) Cardi- 


nal Rich- 
lieu's poli- 


tical will 


and teſta- 
ment, part 
ad, pe 82. 
d vo. Lond. 
1695. 


* 


Spain or Flanders, though their own, at the 
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ſame 


Tho what I have related from Mellin is probably, 


true, yet tis but juſtice due to the reader to inform him, 
that Sir William Monſon himſelf, in his naval trad, 
ſays nothing of ſtriking or not ſtriking the flag; but con- 
ſeſſes that an affront was offered by two Dutch men of 
war. He adds, that he ſent for the captains aboard his 
ſhip; that he threatned to right himſelf upon them; but 
that he diſmiſſed them at the entreaty of my Lord Her:- 
ford, on their excuſing themſelves, and promiſing to 
puniſh the offenders. How ſeverely theſe offenders were 
_ puniſhed, may be collected from hence. One of theſe 
> captains, ſays Sir William Menſon, was he, who ſince 
that time, committed a foul murder upon his majeſty's 

ſubjects in [reland, that were under protection.“ (c 

But for the honor of the Engliſh nation let it be obſer- 

ved, that till the diſpoſition of James was known by his 

ſubjects, the commanders of our ſhips acted very dif- 

ferently. For on his acceſſion to the throne, << the 


(c 
c 
cc 

cc 

4 


(6 


duke of Sully being choſen by Henry the Great of 
France, for an extraordinary embaſſy into England, 
embarked at Calais in a French ſhip, with the French 
flag on the main top maſt; but no ſooner was he in 
the channel, than meeting with a yatch which came 
to receive him, the commander of it commanded the 
French ſhip to ſtrike, The duke thinking his qua- 

lity would ſecure him from ſuch an affront, refuſed it 
boldly ;'but his refuſal being anſwered with three can- 


* Non, ſhot with bullets, which'piercing his ſhip, pierced 


the heart of the French : force conſtrained him to do, 
what rerſon ought to have ſecured him from, and 
whatever complaints he could make, he could get 
no other reaſon from the Engliſh captain, than that as 


his duty obliged him to honor his quality of ambaſſador, 


it obliged him alſo to compel others to pay that reſpect 


+ to his maſters flag, which was due to the ſovereign of 


the ſea. (4) Thus ſpeaks the famous cardinal Ri- 


chlieu; and, Sully himſelf though he tells the. ſtory 


ſomewhat differently, owns that the Engliſh comman- 


det 
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ſame time, did it with impunity, and he 
contented himſelf with remonſtrating, when 
he ought to have required in a proper man- 

ner 


der, fred on the French, and obliged him to take down 

his flag, (e) Tis pity the name of this Engliſh captain (4) Sulhy's 
has not been handed down to poſterity.— I have ſaid memoirs, 
in the text that James ſuffered not only the Britiſh flag Vol. J. pe 
to be affronted; but his merchants ſhips to be taken by Ti furpri- 
the Dutch, when trading to the ports of Spain or Flan- zing that 
ders. In order to underftand this, tis neceſſary to ob- this gallant 
ſerve, that tho James had made a peace with the Spa- pcen over. 
niards, the war was continued ſeveral years after between looked by 
them, and the Hollanders. Such therefore of the Eng- ourhiſtoriana 
liſh ſhips as were found carrying goods to the Spaniards Buchet. BY 
and trading with them, were frequently ſeized under A his naval 
pretence of their being contraband ; when they them- biftory; 
ſelves connived at their own ſubjects doing the ſame 
and conſequently were guilty of the greateſt inſults. 
Here follow ſome of my authorities. Lord Cranborite 
[Cecyle] in a letter to Mr. Winwood, dated Oct. 23, 
1604, tells him, „we are credibly informed; that the 
* States have not only ſent new orders to their men of 

« war on the coaſt of Flanders, to impeach our trade 

& to the arch dukes ports by all means poſſible, but alſd 
ce to burn all ſuch ſhips as they ſhall take of foreign 
* princes. And withal are advertiſed, that many 

* of their own people are daily reſorting (under colour 

of private licences) to the ſaid ports with all kind of 

victuals and commodities. And that theſe be no vain 
reports, their daily practice meketh demonſtration ; 
for on monday laſt was ſeven-night, five of their 
ſhips laden with wine and falt, were ſeen peaceably to 
go into Nætoport, their men of war riding before the 
harbour; and fince likewiſe, his majeſty's admiral 
of the narrow ſeas, being upon occaſion of ſervice 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, did ſee two Uliffingers put 
into Offend, in fight of four of their men of warz 
who never offered them violence. Beſidesz there 


e are 
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ner fſatisfaction. Bat notwithſtanding this 
treatment, he delivered up to them the cautio- 
nary towns, [NNN] which they had depoſit- 
| ed 


ee are fifteen ſmall fly-boats and pinks of Holland laden 
« with fiſh, gone this laſt ſpring-tide from Yarmouth 
& towards Newport, with private licences as they gave 
(f) Win- „ out from the admiralty there.” (/) And it appears 
wood, Vol. from a variety of other letters of the ſame ſecretary to 
II. p. 34. moved ambaſſador in Holland, that the Dutch hips 
never made any ſcruple of violating the neutrality of our 
ports, and treating even the Engliſh after ſuch a manner 
( 14, 275. as produced complaints infinite and unſupportable. (g 
But all theſe things Fames bore with patience, 
contented himſelf with remonſtrating, and the Dutch 
underſtanding his humour, went on pillaging his ſub- 
014. ps 32, jects, often times their utter undoing. (%) To ſuch a 
contemptible paſs was this nation brought, in a ſhort 
time, by the cowardice and pufillanimity of its ſove- 
reign | 555 


[N NN] He delivered up to them the cautionary towns, 
&c.] In the year 1585; the States of the Netherlands 
were ſo greatly diſtreſſed by the Spaniards, that they 
renewed the applications they had formerly made to 
Elizabeth, to accept of the government of the united 
provinces, and take them into her f protection. 
The queen heard their deputies with ' favour, but 
at firſt refuſed both their pfotection and govern- 
-ment. But Antwerp being taken by the prince of 
Parma, ſhe ſoon afterwards, by the advice of her coun- 
:Cil, determined to aſſiſt them upon condition, among 
other things, that Fluſhing and the caſtle of Rammekins 
in Walkerin, and the Ifle of Brill, with the city and two 
forts, ſhould be delivered into the queen's ſands, for 
' caution to pay back the money which ſhe ſhould expend 
on her forces, with which ſhe might aſſiſt them during 
'thewar. It was moreover ſtipulated that the ſaid places 
after the money was repaid, ſhould be reſtored again to 
the eſtates, and not delivered to the Spaniards, or any 
other enemy whatſoever; - And alſo that the governor- 

general, 
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ed in the hands of queen Elisabeth, for the 
| — money 


general, and two Engliſhmen whom the queen ſhould 
name, ſhould be admitted into the council of the eſtates. 
(a) Accordingly Elizabeth ſent the earl of Leiceſter to (a) Cam- 
their aid, had the towns put into her hands, and her go- den's Hiſzof 
vernor had a place among the States general ; whereby Wend. 
the Engliſh had a ſhare in their councils, and they were Hi. Vol. Ii. 
kept in dependance on them. Tis well known with what p. 508. 
valour and conduct the Dutch reſiſted the Spaniards, 

and hy the help of their auxilliaries, roſe themſelves to 

an admired and envied State of power, wealth and li- 

berty. Spain weary with endeavouring to enſlave them, 

was contented to treat with them as Free - States, and 


concluded a truce at Antwerp, Marct 29, 1609. Twas 


then Holland lifted high it's head, and looking on the 
cautionary towns as manacles and ſhackles on them, 
and fearing that James, whoſe meanneſs of ſpirit, con- 
nexion with the Spaniards, and great want of money 


were known, might one day deliver them into their ene- 


mies hands, as by them he had been requeſted ; twas 
then, I ſay, that they determined if poſſible to get them 
from him, but upon the eaſieſt terms. But this was not 
to be done in a hurry, they took time, and acted after 
ſuch a manner, as fully accompliſhed their purpoſe. 
Tho' the towns were garriſoned by the Engliſh, the 
garriſon was paid by the Dutch. In order therefore to 
bring about what they had in view, they ceaſed, all at 
once to pay the Engliſh garriſon, as by treaty they were 
obliged, Complaints were hereupon made to Sir Noel 
Caron, the Dutch ambaſſador at London. He excuſeti 
it by the poverty of his maſters z but withal infinuated 
as from himſelf; that if his Britannie majeſty would de- 
ire it of the States, they; out of their regard for him; 
would take up monty at high intereſt, and at once diſ- 
charge the whole debt due to the crown of England; 


James liſtened to the propoſal, and wrote about it to 


the ſtates. By them Barnevelt was ſent over; who ne- 
gotiated ſo ably, that the king agreed to deliver up the 
— M 2 towns 
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money ſhe had from time to time expended 
5 x I , On 


towns for leſs than three millions of florins, in lieu of 
(5 NN eight millions that were due, and about 18 years intereſt. 
175 z. (. ) This was in May 1616. What the opinion of the 
bala, p. 206, world was on this affair, will appear from part of a letter 
Acta Regia, from Sir Thomas Edmondes, written from Paris the 
Cote, Vol, ſame month, to Sir Ralph Vinusad. In it he obſerves 
I. p.5:. that the agreement for the reſtoring the cautionary 
_ towns, was thought ſtrange by the principal perſons in 
16 Ion. the French council, and particularly by Monf. Villeroy, 
1715, 810, Who was of opinion, that no conſideration of utility 
„ ought to have made his majeſty quit ſo great an in- 
ec tereſt as he had, for the retaining that people, by 
& that means, in devotion to him; alledging for ex- 
„ ample that they here, without any ſuch gages, do dif- 
e burſe yearly unto the States, the ſum of 200,000 
*< crowns, belides the abſolute remittal of twelve or thir- 
teen millions of livres, which they had diſburſed for 
ee them in the1aſt wars, only to draw that people to a 
& like dependence on this ſtate, as they do on his ma- 
<« jeſty. Adding alſo thereunto, that his majeſty having 
6 ordinarily a greater power over the affections of that 
de people, by the more natural love which they bare un- 
& to him, than they here can promiſe themſelves, but 
ce only in reſpect of the preſent great faction, which 
c they have made by the means of Monſ. Barnevelt ; it 
« ſeemeth, by the courſe which we have now taken, that 
« weabſolutely quit the advantage to them. Sir Thomas 
« then adds, that thoſe who be his majeſty's zealous 
« ſervants, are ſorry to ſee ſuch a divorce, as they in- 
<« terpret it, between his majeſty and that people: and 
after mentioning the negotiation for a match with 
„ Spain, he concludes with ſaying, I am ſorry, that 
(e) Birch's 6 our neceſſities (if that be the cauſe) ſhould carry us to theſe 
Th 4 extremities.” (c) Cole, and Burnet in ſpeaking 
Edmondes, Of this affair are guilty of a great miſtake. The former 
p. 396. ſuppoſes it was contrary to the ſeventh article of the 
| Ae, peace made with the Spaniards in the year 1604: (d) 
53. . And 
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on her troops in their ſervice, for compara- 


2 a RO" um and thereby loſt the 
dependence 


165 


AY the other ſays, that James after his coming to the 


crown of England, had entered into ſecret treaties with 
Spain, in order to the forcing the States to a peace; one 
article of which was, that if they were obſtinate, he 
would deliver theſe places to the Spaniards. (e) But in 
fact there is juſt nothing at all in this. The Spaniards 
in making the treaty in 1604, inſiſted on having the 
cautionary_towns delivered up to them, upon pay ment 


of the moneys due from Holland. This was ſtifly de- 


nied. Whereupon ſays ſecretary Cecyll, in a letter to 
Mr. Winzuood, dated June 13, 1604, © They are de- 
c ſcended to content themſelves with ſome modification, 
« which we have delivered in form of an article, 
<« (which may be ſeen in Cote;) wherein, as we do for- 
« bear (at their motion) to expreſs that his majeſty 
4 meaneth not to deliver the ſaid cautionaries, to any 


(e) Burnet, 
Vol. I. p. 17. 


c other but the ſtates united, ſo if the modification be 


well examined, you ſee it cannot any wiſe prejudice 
<« either his majeſty i in honor, or the the States in their 


\ 


„ intereſt in the towns; for as long as the election of 


good and reaſonable conditions for the States pacifica- 
tion, is referred to his majeſty's judgment, there can 
«< ariſe no inconveniency of it; it being always in his 
„ majeſty*s hands, to allow gr diſallow of that, which 
* ſhall not be agreeable to the concurrency of his affairs 


« with the united provinces.” ( Thus ſpeaks lord (#) Win- 


ood, Vol, 


Cecyll who had the chief hand in this treaty; and IL 5. 23. 


upon a careful peruſal of the article referred to, I am 
perſuaded he is right ; and conſequently the above cited 
hiſtorians, as I ſaid, are greatly miſtaken, 


The following remark was communicated to me by on 


the reverend Dr. Birch. The account given by Burner, 


vol. I. p. 15, Rapin, &c. of Barnevelt's coming over 


to England to negotiate the purchaſe of the cautionary + 
towns from king James I. in 1616, is abſolutely falſe ; 


as | cannot find he leaſt trace of it in a ſeries of M.s$. 
M 3 X letters, 


166 
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dependence thoſe provinces before had on the 


enn crown. Nor did the cruelties exer- 
ciſed 


letters, which I have read between Sir Dudley Carleton, 


who went over embaſſador to Holland, in March 
2615-26, and the two ſecretaries of ſtate, Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, and Sir Thomas Lake. The former, Sir Ralph 
Winwood, in his letters from Whitehall to the embaſ- 
fador, of the 10th of April 1616, mentions, that the 
Jords had delivered their reſolutions to the king, that it 
was more for his majeſty's ſervice upon honourable con- 
ditions, to render up the towns, than ſtill to retain 
them ; and that his majeſty had taken ſome days to ad- 
viſe of it. Sir Dudley Carleton in his letter to Sir Rich, 
Winwood from the 15 of May 3d. complains, that 


a a matter of that great confequence (tho? © it had, ſays 


* he, the beginning, before my coming hither, yet 


ce S my arrival, hath had ſome ſubject of further 


te treaty) is altogether managed by the miniſter of this 
6 Lon, (Sir Noęl Caron) refident with his majeſty, 
« without my ae any hand therein.” The king's 
commiſſion to the lords to treat with Sir Noel Caron 
concerning the ſurrender of the cautionary towns, is 
dated May 21, 1616, and that to Sir Horace Vere, to 
deliver up the Brill, on the 22d. Sir. R. Winwood, 

in a letter to Sir Dudley, from Greenwich, on the 230 
of May, gives him a particular relation of the proceed- 
ings in this treaty, that ſome years before, during his 
employment in Holland, Sir Noel Caron in the name of 
his ſuperiors, made an overture to the king for the red- 
dition of theſe towns, upon ſeaſonable and honeſt com- 
poſition ; which being not hearkened unto, it lay aſleep, 
until the month of December, 1615, at which time, 
Sir Noel being newly returned from his ſuperiors, revi- 
ved that motion with earneſt inſtance, and for that pur- 
poſe expreſsly demanded audience of his majeſty. It 
happened at the ſelf ſame time, that the governor of theſe 
towns delivered to Sir Ralph Winwood, to be exhibit- 
ed to the lords, a complaint, that the garriſon had not 
received 
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ciſed by the Dnich on the Engliſh, at Amboy- 
aa, [ooo] and the depriving them of their 


ſhare 


received their pay for many weeks: the danger whereof 
the lords taking into their conſideration, the queſtion 
was moved by a great counſellor of eminent place, whe- 
ther it were not better for his majeſty's ſervice to render 


theſe towns, than ſtill to hold them at fo great a charge. 


Report being made to the king at the riſing of the lords, 
that this queſtion had been moved in council, he ac- 
quainted them with the inſtance of Sir Noe), and then 
gave them charge to adviſe and conſult thereof, to deli- 
ver to him their judgment and reſolutions; with 


which he, after the deliberations of 10 or 12 days con- 


curred for the ſale of the towns. | | 
This account is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the ſuppo- 

ſition of Barnevelt's journey to England, on the affair of 

the purchaſe, 5 
Sir Thomas Lake mentions the reſult of the treaty, in 


a letter to Sir Dudley, from Greenwich, of the 28th of 


May, in theſe words. 

C We have now determined of the return of the cau- 
< tionary towns, a matter vulgarly ill taken here, and 
c with many of the beſt. But neceſſity is of the coun- 
4 cil. I think your lordſhip will hear of it by thoſe, 
« that have more hand in it chan 1.“ Sis 


| [000] The cruelties exerciſed by the Dutch on the 
Engliſh at Amboyna, &c.] Amboyna is an iſland in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and is the principal place where nutmegs, 


mace, cinamon, cloves and ſpice grow. In the year 


1610, a treaty was concluded between James and the 


Dutch, with regard to the trade of the Eaſt-Indies, in 
conſequence whereof, the Engliſh enjoyed part of the 


ſpice trade, and greatly enriched themſelves, This 
made them envied by the Dutch, who were determined, 
if poſſible, to deprive them of the advantages they reap- 


ed. A plot, therefore was pretended, in which the 


Engliſh with the aſſiſtance of a few Tapeneſe ſoldiers, 
: M 4 were 


157 


* 


168 


{a) See the 
haft. of the 
parbarous 
c:uelties 


in the Eaft 

Indies, 8vo. 
Lond. 1 12, 
Coke, Vol. 
1. p. 96. 
Wilſon, p. 
281. Bur- 
nett's navel 
biſt. p. 35g. 
ol. Lond. 
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ſhare of the ſpice trade, cauſe him to attempt 
the vindication of the rights of his people, or 
* thoſe who had ſo vilely treated them. 


To 


were to CER on the fortreſs, and put the Dutch to the 
ſword: Whereupon they were ſeized and examined; 

but ſtifly denying the fact, they were tortured moſt 
barbarouſly. ay produced (what the rack almoſt al- 
ways does produce) a confeſſion; hereupon ten Engliſh- 
men, ſeven of whom were agents, factors, and afliſtants 
were ordered to be executed, Feb. 1623. ſix T aponeſe, 
and three natives, who all uniformly denied their know- 
ledge of the plot to the laſt moment. The Dutch ac- 


count tranſmitted to the Engliſh Ealt- India company, in 


vindication of this affair, admits that all the evidence 
they had was obtained by torture, and that thoſe who 
ſuffered profeſſed their innocency, a clear proof this 
that they were condemned wrongfully. For when men 
of different countries and intereſts, are accuſed of joint 
conſpiracy, the denial of every individual at the article 

of death, amounts with me to the cleareſt proof of their 
innocency. ' However, theſe executions ſo terrified the 


Engliſh, that they thought they could not ſafely abide in 


Ambeyna; they departed thence therefore, and the Dutch 


very honeſtly took their effects, to the value of 400, ooo 


pounds. After this the neighbouring ſpice iſlands were 
ſeized by them, and the Engliſh wholly Aiſpoſleſled of their 
factors and trade, to their incredible loſs and damage. 
(2) It may well be ſuppoſed that an affair of this natufe, 


commited Could not long remain a ſecret. The news reached 
by the Hutch 


England, and ſufficient proof was made of the treachery 
and cruelty of the Dutch in it: and, no doubt, it was 
expected that reparation would be demanded and ob- 
tained. And had James made proper repreſentations to 
the States-General, juſtice probably would have been 
done. For no State would openly have abetted ſuch 
villanies. But he pocketted up the affront; ſubmitted 


to the injury even without requiring ſatisfaction; and 


contented 
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Te all theſe inſtances, if we add his per- 


mitting his only ſon, to go into Spain to bring 


to 


contented himſelf with barely telling the Dutch ambaſ- 


ce and impious act, than that of Amboyna. But, added 


ſador, „ that he never heard, nor read a more cruel 


« he, Ido forgive them, and I hope God will, but my 


ce ſon's ſon ſhall revenge this blood, and puniſh this hor- 
« rid maſlacre.” (þ) Wretched muſt be the people 
who have a prince thus puſillanimous ! what can they 
hope for from thoſe about them, but oppreſſion, inſults 
and injuries? princes owe to their ſubjects protection; 
if they afford it not, they have no reaſon to expect alle- 
giance, nor ſhould they murmur if it is refuſed, | 


(5) Coke, 
Vol. I. p. 
97. 


By the way, we may obſerve that * was 2 falſe 
prophet, neither his ſon, nor his ſon's ſon, revenged this 


bloodſhed at Amboyna, or puniſhed this horrid maſſa- 


cree. But Cromwell born to avenge the wrongs of the 
Britiſh nation, and reſtore her loſt glory, effectually did 


it. For among the conditions on which he gave peace 


to the Dutch, in April, 1654, it was inſerted ““ that 
{© they ſhould deliver up the iſland of Polerone, in the 


„ Faſt-Indies (which they had taken from the Engliſh 


* in the time of king James, and uſurped it ever ſince) 
* into the hands of the Engliſh Ezſt-India company 


the old barbarous violence, exerciſed ſo many years 
ce ſince at Amboyna ; for which the two laſt kings could 
“ never obtain ſatisfaction and reparation.” (c) It 
were to be wiſhed all princes had the honor of their coun- 
try ſo much at heart, as it appears from this, and many 


other inſtances, Cromwell had. Then would their cha- 


raters truly ſhine in hiſtory, and inſtead of the diſagree- 
able taſk of cenſuring, writers would be emulous of 
pointing out their excellencies ; aud their fame would be 
as laſting as letters. Whereas moſt princes have been 
contented with the incenſe offered them by flatterers, 
and therefore have ſeldom endeavoured to procure that 
folid reputation, which alone reſults from great and be- 


again; and pay a good ſum of money [300,000] for 


(c) Claren. 
don's hiſt, 
Vol. VI. p. 
489. and 
Tindal's 


notes on Ra. 


pin, Vol. II. 
p. 591. 


nevolent 
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| to. a concluſion the match {eee}, with the in- 
fi fantn, 


nevolent actions. By which means their weakneſſes, or 
wickedneſſes fill up their annals, and cauſe their names 
to be treated with indignation and contempt. 


[r] His permitting his only ſon to go into Spain, 

& c.] James had treated both with France and Spain, 

for a match with prince Charles, tho he knew well the 
inconveniences which would ariſe from his marrying a 

lady of a different religion. For in his Baſilicon Doron, 
addreſſed to prince Henry, he has the following remark- 

able paſſage. I would rathereſt have you to marrie 

one that was fully of your own religion; her rank and 

other qualities being agreeable to your eſtate : for al- 
e though to my great regrate, the number of any 
<< princes of power and accounts profeſſing our religion, M8 : 
c be but very ſmall; and that therefore this advice 
< ſeems to be the more ſtrait and difficile : yet ye have Wh ! 
“ deeply to weigh, and conſider upon theſe doubts, IM t 

<< how ye and your wife can be of one fleſh, and keep t 
e unitie betwixt you, being members of two oppoſite 2 
«© churches: difagreement in religion bringeth ever f 
« with it, diſagreement in manners; and the diſlen- Wc 
„ tion betwixt your preachers and hers, will breed and IM tc 
« foſter a diſſention among your ſubjects, taking Nec 
„ their example from your family; beſides the peril of 
of the evil education of your children. Neither Wto 
« pride you that ye will be able to make her as 5e. 
<< pleaſe: that deceived Solomon the wiſeſt king that ever 
(a) K. Jam. was. (a) There is ſenſe in this paſſage ; and yet “ 
works, p. the writer of it never attempted to match either of hi 
8 ſons with a proteſtant princeſs, The eldeſt, prince 
Henry, he endeavoured to marry with a daughter of 
France or Savoy; the youngeſt, prince Charles, as 1p 
have juſt obſerved, with France or Spain. With Fran 
the negotiations were broke off for that purpoſe, and 
() Birch's thoſe with Spain commenced about the year 1616. (0 
— But for ſeveral years the Spaniards had no other end i 
9 > 

c. p. 395» 5 Ente. 
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fanta, we ſhall perhaps be fully ſatisfied of 
the weakneſs of his conduct. 
No 


* 


entertaining the negotiations, but to amuſe James and 
hinder him from concerning himſelf in the buſineſs of 
Cleves, or effeQually ſuccouring the Palatinate, This 
appears plainly from the king of Spain's letter to Conde 


» WM Olivares, dated Nov. 5, 1622. (c) However, it ſeems (c) rug... 
e probable, that afterwards the Spaniards intentions were worth, vol. 
a ſincere for the match, and that a ſhort ſpace of time J. P. 71. 
„ would have compleated it. For matters had been car- 


tied to ſuch a length, and James had yielded to all their 

i propoſals ſo readily, that they could not well refuſe to 
conclude it. This match was odious to the body of the 

Engliſh nation, and the pariiament adviſed the breaking 

off the treaty. (d) But James gave them a ſevere repri- (d) Id. p. 
mand for their advice, and determined not to comply 4*: 

with it, He longed for the Spaniſh gold, (two millions, 

but of what value appears not) which the infanta was 

to bring with her, and was in hopes of getting the reſ- 
titution of the Palatinate : and therefore, proceeded with 

zeal and earneſtneſs.— While things were in this 

ſtate, the prince perſuaded by Buckingham, had an in- 
clination to fee and wooe his miſtreſs. They opened it 

to the king, and he, after much oppoſition, being bulli- 

ed into it by Steney, (e) complied ;) to the amazement (2) See lord 
of the whole world. For it was an unparallelled thing "Tf 
to ſee “ the only ſon of a king, the heir of the king- 11—18, 
* dom, hazard himſelf in ſuch a long voyage, and car- 

* ry himſelf rather as an hoſtage than a ſpouſe, to a 

* court of contrary maxims of religion and ſtate, hum. 
+ bly to ſupplicate for a wife.” (/) What was this but C1 1 
xpoſing him to the danger of impriſonment, the ſolli- Say f 0 
tations of jeſuits, the importunities of the romiſh cler- fol. Lond, 
2y, and thereby exciting fears and terrors in the minds 1573. 

ff the ſubject, and make them draw the worſt conclu- 

ions poſſible ? yea, what was this but to put it in the 

power of the Spaniards, to inſiſt on what terms they 


hought fit, and cauſe him to execute them, they hav- 


ing 


. 
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ing the perſon of the prince thus in their power! And 


ie council, and taking their advice on it? What was 
_ eaſily to be foreſeen, happened. The change of his 


« perfect which, he was plied from time to time with 


The LIFE f JAMES I. 
No wonder then that he was burleſqued 
ridiculed, and expoſed abroad, by thoſe 
who 


how weak and imprudent muſt it be, to take a ſtep of 
this nature, without fo much as communicating it to 


religion, {prince Charles's) 'was much hoped for by 
ie the court of Spain, at this firſt coming thither, To 


* many perſuaſive arguments, by many perſons of great 
„ honor about the king: and many of the moſt learned 
<« priefts and jeſuits made their addreſſes to him, with 


e ſuch rhetorical orations, with ſuch inſinuating arti-, 


* 


LAY 


© fices, and ſubtle practices, as if they had a purpoſe 
c rather to conquer him by kindneſs than by diſputa- 
* tion. 
c prince, extolling the piety of his predeceſſors, their 
tc zeal untdthe catholic church, and to the head thereof 
«« the pope, inviting him by all the. blandiſhments of 
« art, to put himſelf upon Rowing of their brave ex- 
*© amples. Never a prince had a harder game to play, 
«© than prince Charles had now. He found himſelf un- 
« der the power of the King of Spain, and knew that 
ce the whole buſineſs did depend on the popes difpenſa- 
„ tion, with whom if he complied not in ſome hand- 
« ſome way, his expeQation might be fruſtrate, and al 
ce the fruits of that long treaty would be ſudden) 
ce bjaſted. He therefore writes unto the pope in ſuch 
ci general terms, as ſet med to give his holineſs fome al- 
ie ſurances of him: but being reduced into particulars, 
ee ſignified nothing elſe but ſome civil complements 
« mixt with ſome promiſes of his endeavours to make 
c up the breaches in the church, and reftore Chriſten: 
dom to an happy and defirable peace. In Eng- 
e land the king had as hard a game to play. For har 
ing leſt ſuch a pawn in Spain, he was jn a manne! 
<« bound to his good behavi jour, and of neceſſity to ga- 
tit 


The pope alſo ddreſſed his lines unto the 
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who obſerved his conduct; and that he 
was ſpoken of moſt contemptuouſly, even 


oy 


ce tify the popiſh party in this kingdom with more than 
« ordinary favour. He knew no marriage could be 
«© made without the pope's diſpenſation, and that the 
« pope's diſpenſation could not be obtained, without 
« indulging many graces to his catholic ſubjects. To 
« ſmooth his way therefore to the point deſired, he ad- 
« drefſed ſeveral letters to the pope and cardinals, in 


« which he gives him the title of mo/? holy father ; (g) (2) Sera tet- 


«© and employs Gage as his agent in the court of Rome, * on 
« to atttend the buſineſs, At home he diſchargeth all James, to 


« ſuch prieſts and jeſuits as had been formerly impriſon- 5 


« ed; inhibiting all proceſſes, and ſuperſeding all pro- 2 ca = 
« ceedings againſt recuſants; and in a word, ſuſpends p. 412. 
the execution of ſuch penal laws as were made againſt | 


« ,,, | 

„The people hereupon began to cry out generally of 

&« a tolleration, and murmur in all places, as if he were 

te reſolved to grant it.” (b) See here ſome of the ef- (2) i'r gear 
fects of this weak expedition, The ſame prince who 1 
was for proving to the duke of Sully, that it was an of- 
fence againſt God, to give the title of holineſs to any o- 

other than him, now very freely gives it to the pope: (i) See note 


(i) and the man who had proclaimed aloud in his wri- LX x] 


ting, that the pope was anti- chriſt, now dignifies him 
with the title of moſt holy father. But James, I fancy 
had forgot to bluſh, or he could hardly have thus pub- 
lickly contradicted himſelf. However, fortune favour- 
ed prince Charles in freeing him from the dangers, into 
which this abſurd and romantic voyage brought him. 
He got through France, though purſued after ; and by 


the honor and generoſity of the Spaniards, was permit- 


ted to return ſafe into England, where by the inſtigation 
of Buchingham, he ſet himſelf in an abrupt and ungra- 
cious manner to break off the treaty of marriage, and 
earneſtly endeavoured to engage the nation in a war 
with Spain, in which he was ſucceſsful, But 'tis very 

55 5 bbſer vable, 
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by his beſt friends, Maurice prince of Orange, 


Phe LIFE of JAMES l. 
and Henry the Great of France, I as 
well 


obſervable, c that the reaſon given for breaking the match 
«« was not the true one. The reſtitution of the Palat:- 


c gate bad been very cooly preſſed, not to ſay neglect- 


« ed; even whilſt the prince was at Madrid; and yet 
after he came from thence, the king of Spain had 
« ſignet an act by which he engaged for this reſtitution; 
6 ſo that on the principles on which this negotia tion had 
“ been conducted, there ſeemed to have been no reaſon 

dc for breaking it off, given by Spain at the time, when 
„it was broken.“ (#)—1 will conclude this note by ob- 
ſerving, that I do not remember any one writer, who 
has thought this journey of prince Charles into Spain, 
prudent or juſtifiable, and conſequently Fames could 


not but be blame worthy for permitting it. For he 


ought not to have been overcome by the ſollicitations of 


his en, much lefs by the rudeneſs and inſolence of 


Buckingham, He ſhould have adhered to what he could 
not but ſee to be for the intereft of the State, and not 
have given it up to pleaſe fon or favourite, But he 
weakly gave way to them, and thereby expoſed "thoſe 
moſt dear to him to the greateſt dangers, and involved 


himſelf in ſuch difficulties as expoſed him to the ridicule 


of foreigners, and the contempt and ill-will of his ſub- 
Jes. | 


[add] He wasridiculed abroad, and contemptuouſ: 
ly ſpoken of, by Maurice prince of Orange, and Henry 
the Great of France.] In Sir Walter Rawleigh's ghoft, 


written in 1620, [not 1622, as in the printed copy,] 


we find him introduced ſpeaking to Gondomar, a fryar 
and a jeſuit, concerning the cruel repreſentations that 
had been made of ſome of our princes, ſince the refor- 


mation, by the Spaniards in their pictures. And after 


having ſpoken of their painting Henry VIII. naked; 
without a grave, as if a heritic were not worthy to be 
buried; of the picture of E&/;zabeth, who was — i 

| Ja 
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well as by his ſubjects, who could not with- 


bad by them for the fame reaſon, and becauſe ſhe was 


ed the queen of Bohemia like an Triſh Glibbim, her 


l uſed among princes of that rank, I know his capacity 
Land the inclinations of his ſubjects.” () And the (5) Com- 
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Out 


their mortal foe; after having ſpoken of theſe, he adds, 
e but to come to his majeſty, (king Jama) what have : 
% you done by him even of late days? in one place 


“you picture him with a ſcabbard without a ſword:; 
“ in anothor, with a ſword ſo faſt in his ſcabbard, that 
no body could draw it. In Bruſſels you made him 
5 in his hoſe doublet; his pockets hanging out, and 


never a penny in his purſe. In Antwerp you paint- 


<« hair diſhevelled, a child at her back, and in a man- 

*« tle, with the king (her father) carrying the cradle 
<« for her.” (a) — In the year 1609, was the truce (a) sir Wal. 
concluded between Spain and the united provinces; un- ter Raw- 
der the mediation of James and Henry the fourth of , 
France. During the negotiations great complaints were 1 
made of the partiality of James towards the Spaniards, Phenix Bri⸗ 
by the French miniſters to their maſter; how juſtly I nicus P. 
ſhall not determine. But in anſwer to a letter from one 1732 _ 
of his ambaſſadors, Henry writes that he knew and Wilſony 
« games ill intentions towards the States; and withal 5.92. 

<< tells him, his carriage did not break his ſleep ; end- "ag . 
„ing his letter with this word of contempt, rarely 


lame Henry, when one called. James a ſecond Solomon, 1 _—_ . 
“ replied, that he hoped he was not David the fidler's 682, in the 
* fon.” (c Nor had Mamrice prince of Orange any notes. 
better opinion of him, than the moſt chriſtian king, as (c) _— 
will appear from the following curious relation. 248 
Sir Ralph Winiosod being preſent in the council of 
State, where the ſincerity of the courts of Madrid and 
Bruſſels in the treaty [for the truce,] was queſtioned by 
the prince, told his highnefs, that, notwithſtanding, he 
thought it the intereſt of the republic to go on with it, 
becauſe if the arch dukes ſhould at laſt refuſe to compre- 
hend the king of Spain, as well as themſelves, an eter- 
nal 
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out indignation behold the empty, inſignif- 


nal diſhonor would light upon them, and the two kings 
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cant 


of England and France would have more reafon to aſſiſt 
the States. The prince took him up briſkly with theſe 
words, we will not go plead a proceſs before the Kings: 


and le Roi voſtre maiſtre n'oſe pas parler au Roi d'Eſ- 
pagne, (and the king your maſter dares not ſpeak to 
the king of Spain. ) Sir Ralph anſwered, 


Monſieur, vous avez tort : le Roi mon maitre a ” WA 


ſolution de ſe reſſentir, & puiſſance de ſe revencher du 
Roi & prince qui ſe ſoit. {Sir, you are miſtaken, The 


; p that ſhall offer it.) The prince replied, - 


Comment ſcivez—avous, qui le roy d'eſpagne &'y foi 
_ . mele? (How do you know that the king of Spain had 


any hand in that affair,) Owen ena eté. ( Owen had) 
ſaid the prince, 


Lequel on a demandẽ; & le Comte Je tyrone eft ſoutenu 
parle roi d'eſpagne. (Whom they have in vain requir- 


replied, 


for Owen, his majeſty is not accountable to you for his 
behaviour in regard of him; and for Tyrone, all the 


lad) Birchs's | 


view of the 
negotiations, 
Ec. p. 286. 


: king, my maſter, hath both ſpirit to reſent an injury, 


power to avenge himſelf on any * or Primer 


Comment Feſt—il reſſenti de la trahifon . pou naß! 


(How did he reſent the gun- powder plot?) Sir, W | 
rejoined, - | 


ed the king of Spain to deliver up; and the earl of 
Hrone tis notorious is is ſupported by him. 9 Sir Ralph 


Quant a Owen, « ce n eſt pas a vous, A qui le roi mon 
maiſtre en rendra conte: & pour Tyrone, tout le mon- 
de ſcait qu'il eſt a Rome, & non pas en Eſpagne. (As 


world knows he is at Rome and not in Spain.) 


(4) Owen here ſpoken of by the prince, had been de- 
manded of the arch-dukes and the king of Spain, BY 2 
ivere 


The LIFE of. JAMES 1, 
cant figure the nation as reduced to by his 
Ali : | manage 


F 4 411 
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„ a * 4 . y 14 


livered up by Sir Thomas Edmondes, being charged 
with being privy to the gun- powder plot; and Tyrone 
who had fled Gut of Ireland, upon actount of his at- 
tempting a rebellion, had been aſked of them likewiſe, 
but both unſucceſsfully. Indeed they were both car- 


reſſed by the Spaniards 3 and BHrone in particular, tho! 


he reſided àt Rome as Yinword (aid, had a penſion of 
ſix hundred crowns a month from the king of Spain, 


'Tis true, upon complaint of the Engliſh court, prince 


- 


and therefore the intereſt of James was juſtly deemed in- 
ſignificant at the Spaniſh court, by prince Maurice. (e) , => 

. e Birches's - 
negotiations, 


177 


Maurice in a very reſpectful letter, endeavoured to mol- p. 249, 275. 


lify James's anger; and afterwards in a ſecond letter he 
acknowledged his offence, and cleared himſelf in the 
beſt manner-he could, from any malicious intention to 
impeach his majeſty's ſervice, or aſperſe his character. 
But *tis eaſy enough to ſee that his apologies aroſe from 


had ſpoken, he indeed thought. Let us then conclude, 
that James's beſt friends, as I obſerved in the text, 


ſhows moſt contemptuouſly' of him; for ſuch Henry and 


aurice Were, —If we would know further in what 
eſteem Fames was with his neighbours, the following 
epigram made in France will in ſome meaſure, perhaps 


fatisfy us. 


. 


the ſituation of his affairs, and that what in warmth he 


cc Tandis qu' Elixabeth fut Roy, | 8418 - 


« ['Anglois fut d'Eſpagne Veffroy, 
« Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
c Regi par la Reine Faguette. 


That is litterally in Engliſh, N 


Whilſt Elizabeth was king, SY 
The Engliſh were of Spain the terror. 
But now governed by Queen Juguet, 
They only talk and prattle. _ 


N Or 
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| management, and the ſcofs and jeers where: 

with _ were inſulted by their neighbours, 
05 2M But 


Or if the oder likes i it better in rhyme, it is given | 
: in Engliſh, thus: | 


While Elizabeth was Eng land's King, 

That dreadful name thr Spain did ring, 

| Hui alter'd is the caſe, ——ad ſa me! 
(f) Rapin, \ Theſe jugling days of eck Auen Jamie ( / * 
Vol. 1 I. p. 


7 And that i it may not be imagined that libellers and faty- 


Phang Bri- riſts only contemned 8 and repreſented him ina 
tznnicus, p. more ridiculous light than they ou _ I will add, that 
Ow the grave and knowing duke o Sulh, tells us that Henry | 
in deriſion, called James captain of arts and clark of 
| (sulle arms; (g) and that he himſelf and his brother, had ſpo- 
moi, ken in terms not very reſpectful of him. 
Vol. I. p. Nor did his on people come behind in ridiculing and 
2 + af cenſuring his condudt. They mouthed out that 
Vol. . b. Great Britain was become leſs than little England; 
452. '« that they had loſt ſtrength by changing ſexes, and 
ce that he was no king but a fidlers ſon, otherwiſe he 
e would not ſuffer ſuch 4 diſorders at home, and ſo much 
&« diſhonor abroad. -And they fay further, why 
« ſhould he aſſume to himſelf the title of defender of 
6 the faith, that ſuffers the proteſtants of Germany, 
e and France to be extirpated. That he miꝑht almoſt 
ce have purchaſed ſuch a country as the Palatinate, with 
& the 2 ſpent on ambaſſages; and that his promiſ- 
ce ing the French proteſtants aſſiſtance (by their agents 
* that interceeded for them) made them the more re- 
cc ſolute, and confident 'to' their ruin: So that they 
&« might well call England the land of promiſe. And 
& all that he got by his lip-labour aſſiſtance from the 
& French king was, that his ambaſſador, Sir Edward 
& Herbert was ſnapt up by Luynes the young conſtable, 
& and favourite there, with what hath your maſter to 
do with us and our bufineſs ? Whercas the png 
6 fleets 


A 
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But however weak and puſillanimous Jamess 
conduct was abroad, at home he behaved very 


haugh- 


9 fleets, the glory of the world, (if employed) would 
« have taught the F rench pride to know, that a looker 
ec on ſees more than the gameſter, and he that ſtrikes 


ce with paſſion, will many times thank them that take 


« him off by friendly admonition, ſuch diſcourſes as 
« theſe, flew up and down from lip to lip, that it was al- 


ey 


cc moſt treaſon to hear much more to ſpeak.” (5) — How () Wilſon, 
weakly, how imprudently muſt a prince have behaved p. 19% 


to have drawn on himſelf ſuch bitter reflections, and 
cutting ſarcaſms both at home and abroad? how mean 
a figure .muſt he have made, and with what contem 

muſt his promiſes and threatnings be received? It could 
not be ill-will, it could not be malice, or the love of 
ander alone, which could bring on a regal character 
ſo much contempt when living: There muſt have been 
fooliſh wretched management, as we have ſeen there was, 
to render it es But . all Hang. ere ſhould 


> Tf i © 


« armies. They are EE to value it one life. 


“ and they ought ſooner to venture their fortune and 
<« grandeur, than to ſuffer the leaſt breach to be made 
„in the ſame, ſince it is moſt certain that the leaſt di- 
% minution a prince receives, tho never ſo ſlight, is 
the ſtep which is of moſt dangerous conſequence for 
e his ruin. In conſideration of which I declare freely, 
< that princes ought neyer to eſtcem any profit advan- 
ce tagious, when it reflects the leaſt upon their honour: 
and they are either blinded, or inſenſible to their true 
<« intereſts, if they receive any of this nature. And i in- 
* deed hiſtory teaches us, that in all times and in all 
States, princes of great reputation are always happier 
N 2 — than. 
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1% Te LIFE JAMES I. 
haughtily. He valued himſelf much on his 


R right, and lineal deſcent, [XR R 
t 


« than thoſe, who being inferior to them in that point, 
c have ſurpaſſed them in force and riches, and in all 
(i) Rich- «© Other power.“ (i) Pity it is but princes knew what 
8 was ſaid of them! if they had any thirſt after fame, any 
ment, part deſire of real glory, it would excite them to direct their 
2d. p. 46. actions to the good of the public, and it would make 
- them weigh and conſider things ſo, as that their reſolu- 
tions might appear to be the reſult of prudence and dif- 
cretion, If they will not act thus. but blindly follow 
their own whims and humours, or ſubmit to be led by 
weak, ignorant, ſelf-ſecking men, as was the caſe of 
James they may depend on it that tho flattery mounts 
up their i imaginary excellencies to the clouds, and repre- 
ſents them as demy-gods for power and wiſdom, ſtan- 
ders by will laugh at them, and perky TODO and 
condemn them, 5 | 
[ans] He valued himſelf much on hi hereditary 
right and lineal deſcent.) In his, firſt ſpeech to the par- 
liament, March 19, 1603, he tells them that the firft 
reaſon of his calling them together was, that they 
« might with their own ears hear him deliver unto 
ec them the aſſurance of his thankfulneſs, for their ſo 
« joyful and general applauſe, to the declaring and re- 
e ceiving of him in that ſeat, which God by his birth- 
« right and lineal deſcent, had in the fulneſs' of time 
6) King « provided for him.” (a) And in other parts of the 
ms fame ſpeech, he ſpeaks of his lineal deſcent out of the 
avs, ? „ Joins of Henry the ſeventh;“ and of his being “ li- 
(4) 14; p, + © neally deſcended of both the crowns” (b) (of England 
437, 488. and Scotland.) One ſhould have thought an Engliſh 
parliament ſhould have ftared at hearing ſuch an unuſual _ 
language from the throne. But ſuch was the complai- 
ſance they had for their new king, and fo willing were 
they to' make their court to him, that they ſpoke in 
like terms with him, and ecchoed back, not ro has 
OMe- 
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to the crown, and talked of it in moſt pom- 
pous 
ſometimes been done in an addreſs, but in an act of par- 
liament his words and ſentiments on this ſubject. For 


in the firſt act of parliament paſſed in this reign, intitled 
a * moſt joyſul and juſt recognition of the immediate, 


c lawful and undoubted ſucceſhon, deſcent and right 


9, 


*« of the crown,” we find the following expreſſions, 
« Your majefty's royal perſon, who is lineally, right- 
fully, and lawfully deſcended of the body of the moſt 
«© excellent lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of the moſt 
« renouned king Henry the ſeventh, and they therein 
« deſire it may be publiſhed and declared in the high 
« court of parliament, and enacted by authority of the 
«ſame, that they (being bounden thereunto both by 
ce the laws of God and man) do recognize and acknow- 
“ ledge that immediately upon the diſſolution and de- 
ce ceaſe of Elizabeth, late queen of England, the im- 
ce perial crown of the realm of England, and of all the 
6 kingdoms, dominions and rights belonging to the 
« ſame did by inherent Birthright, and lawful and un- 
e doubted ſucceſſion, deſcend and come unto his moſt 
ce excellent majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and law- 
ce fully, next and ſole heir of the blood royal of this 


&« realm.” (c) This was complaiſance indeed! and (e) vid. 


this together with their aſcribing to him in the ſame act, 
ce the rareſt gifts of mind and body,“ and acknowledg- 


ce dexterity,” could hardly help rivetting in his mind, 
his abſurd opinions, and high ſelf- eſtimation. 


I call his notions of -hereditary right, and lineal de- 


ſcent abſurd. For I know of no right that any perſon 
has to ſucceed another in wearing a crown, but what the 
laws give him; if he is by law appointed the next heir, 


his right to ſucceed is built upon the moſt ſtable founda- 


tion, But the laws relating to the ſucceſſion may be 


changed, according as the exigencies of the ſtate and 


the public good require; and if by ſuch a change any 
perſon or family is ſet aſide from ſucceeding, the right 
| e N 3 Leg they 


ſtat, anno 

primo Jacobi 
- . . 2 . C. 1. perto- 
ing „ his great wiſdom, knowledge, experience, and tum. 
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(d) Spirit of . 
laws, Vol. 2 
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1 tho nothing could be more 
urd and chimærical. 


| In 
they might before have had vaniſhes, and without uſur- 
pation cannot take place, When that political law 
(ſays a juſtly admired writer) which has eſtabliſhed in 
< the kingdom a certain order of ſucceſſion, becomes 


deſtruQive to the body politic for whoſe ſake it was 


eſtabliſhed, there is not the leaſt room to doubt but 
another political law may be made to change this or- 
der; and fo far would this law be from oppoling the 
firſt, it would in the main be entirely conformable to 
it, ſince both would depend on this principle, that, 


the ſafety of the people is the ſupream law,” (d 


II. p. 218. And indeed this heredithry right to the crown, here 
* 75e. boaſted of by James, was a meer chimera; contra- 


gro. 6c 


0 
£6 


(c 
ce 
7 


* 


dicted by the genoral tenor of cuſtom from the Nor- 


man invaſion to his time; by the declared ſenſe of 
his immediate predeeeſſors; by many ſolemn proceed- 


ings of parliament , and by the expreſs terms of law, 
Two families (for the race of Plantagenet was 
grafted on the Norman race, and they may be reck- 
oned properly as one) had. furniſhed, indeed, all 


our kings; but this conſtituted no hereditary right. 


When a prince of the royal family, but in a degree 
remote from the ſucceſſion, comes to the crown, in 


. prejudice to the next heir, hereditary right is violated, 
as really as it would be if an abſolute ſtranger to this 


family ſucceeded. Such a prince may have another 
and we think a better right, that for inſtance, which 

is derived from a ſettlement of the crown, made by 
the authority of parliament; but to ſay he bath an 
hereditary right is the groſſeſt abuſe of words imagi- 


nable. This we think ſo plain, that we ſhould be 


aſhamed to go about to prove it. Our kings of the 


Norman race, were ſo far from ſucceeding as next 
heirs to one another, and in a regular courſe of de- 
ſcent, that no inſtance can be produced of the next 
heirs ſucceeding, which is not preceded and followed 
by inſtances of the next heirs being ſet aſide. 

5 | & Thus 
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notions 


« Thus Edward the firſt ſucceeded his father Henry the 


ce third; but his father Henry the third, and his grand- 
« father Jahn, had both been raiſed to the rope, in 
« plain defiance of hereditary right : the right of Ar- 
de thur, nephew to John, and the right of Arthur's 
« ſiſter, couſin-german to Henry. Edward the 
& ſecond ſucceeded his father Edward the fir; but 


« Edward the third depoſed Edward the ſecond; 


6 the parliament renounced all allegiance to him; and 
« Edward the third held the crown by a parliamentary 
« title, as much as Milliam the third.———lIf we go 
« up higher than this ra, or deſcend lower, we ſhall 
+ find the examples uniform. Examples, ſufficient to 
tt countenance this pretenſion of hereditary right to the 
e crown of England, are no where to be found. 

« The Britiſh race began in Henry the ſeventh; and 
cc from him alone king James derived that right, which 
de he aſſerted in ſuch pompous terms. Now ſurely, if 


<« eyer any prince came to the crown without the leaſt 


ce colour of hereditary right, it was Henry the ſeventh, 
„He had no pretence to it, even as heir to the houſe of 
« Lancaſter, His wife might have ſome as heir of the 
„ houſe of York; but the title of his wife had no re- 
« gard paid to it either by him or the parliament, in 
« making this new ſettlement, - He gained the crown 


« confirmation of parliament, and by his own ability. 
„„The notional union of the ttua roſes was a much bet- 


c took place in Henry the eighth; it was continued in 
<< his ſucceſſors ; and this nation was willing it ſhould 
ec continue in James and his family. But neither 
« Henry the eighth, nor his ſon Edward the fixth, who 
© might have done ſo with much better grace, laid the 
« ſame ſtreſs on hereditary right, as king James did. 
„One of them had recourſe to parliament on every 
„ occaſion, where the ſucceſhon to the crown was 
« concerned; and the other made no ſcruple of giving 

8 : 6c e 


In conſequence hereof he entertaingd high | 


e by the good will of the people. He kept it by the 


ce ter expedient for quiet than foundation of right, It 
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notions of the unn and carried the 


doctrine 


« the crown by will to his couſin, in prejudice of his 


&« ſiſters right, This right however, ſuch as it was, 


1 prevailed; but the authority of parliament was called 
in aid by Mary, to remove the objection of illegiti- 


& macy, which Jay againſt it. Elizabeth had ſo little 
& concern about hereditary right, that ſhe neither held, 
nor deſired to hold her. crown by any other tenure, 
than the ſtatute. of the 35 of her father's reign, , 3 
„the 13th of her own reign, ſhe declared it by law 
e high treaſon, during her life, and a Premunire, af- 


© ter her deceaſe, to deny the power of parliament, in 


« limiting and binding the deſcent and inheritance of 
the crown, or the claims to it; and whatever private 


* motives there were for putting to death Mary, 


ce) Old- 


caſtle*'s Re- 
3 p. 
41. 


3 alſo the 


brief hiſtory 


of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. in 
the State 
tracts. 
relating to 


(0 queen of Scotland, her claiming a right, in oppoſi- 


« tion to an act of parliament, was the foundation of 
the public proceedings againſt her. | 
Such exafnples as we have quoted, ought to have 
« ſome weight "wich king James. A prince who had 
& worn the crown of Scotland, under ſo many reſtraints, 


“ and in fo great penury, might have contented him- 
c ſelf one would think, to hold that of England, 


% whoſe penſioner he had been, by the ſame tenure, 


* -and to eſtabliſh his authority on the ſame principles, 


e as had contented the beſt and greateſt of his Predeceſ- 
c fors; but his defigns were as bad as thoſe of the very 
« worſt princes, who went before him.“ (e) The good 
ſenſe and unanſwerable reaſoning in this quotation will 
make ample amends for the length of i it, and therefore 
needs no apology, But *tis amazing to conſider that 
notwithſtanding, ſuch facts and reaſonings there 
ſhould yet be found people weak enough to hold this - 


the times of doQrine of hereditary right, a doctrine abſurd in itſelf, 


Charles the 
2d. and Sir 


and big with miſchief, Did men but think and con- 


John Haw. ſider, did they weigh and examine, were they honeſt 


es*s ſpeech 
at the tryal 


of Sachzve- 


ral. 


and impartial, they ſoon would ſee its folly and ridicule 
it. But 108 is the lazineſs of mankind, that they are 
| at 
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doftrine of the regal power, Lsss] to a * 
Was 


at all times inclined more to believe on truſt, than to 
take the pains to conſider; and therefore run into the 
moſt whimſical, and ridiculous opinions. Princes may 

think it their intereſt to have ſuch a doctrine as this in- 
cledtellh ; but the teachers of it ought to be Jooked upon 
as the foes of mankind, ' and had in abhorrance by thoſe, 
to whom liberty and virtue are amiable, 25 


[sss] He edtettaingd! high notions of the prerogative, 
and carried the doctrine of the regal power to a very 
great pitch.) James as I have obſerved was bred up 
under Buchanan, whoſe hatred of tranny is well known, 
and who like a very honeſt man endeavoured to inſpire 
his pupil with a deteſtation of it; and he ſeemed to have 
had ſome hopes, that his labours would not have been 
wholly vain, For in the concluſion of his ſhort dedica- 
tion to James, of his Baptiſtes, five calumni tragoedia, 
among his poetical works there are the following ex- 
preſſions. “ Illud autem peculiarius ad te videri po- 
£ teſt ſpeCtare, quod tyrannorum cruciatus, & cum 
„ florere maxime videntur, miſerias dilucide exponat. 
“% Quod te nunc intelligere non conducibile modo, fed 
ce etiam neceſſarium exiſtimo: ut mature odiſſe inciptas, 
e quod tibi ſemper eſt fugiendum. Volo etiam hunc 
4“ libellum apud poſteros teſtem fore, fi quid aliquando 
“ pravis conſultoribus impulſus vel regni licentia rectam 
« educationem ſuperante ſecus committas, non præcep- 
< toribus, ſed tibi, qui eis recte monentibus non ſis 
ce obſecutus, id vitio vertendum eſſe. Det dominus 
* meliora, & quod eſt apud tuum ſaluſtium, tibi bene 
s facere ex conſuetudine in naturam vertat. Quod e- 
quidem cum multis & ſpero, & opto. Sterlino, ad 
“ Calend. Novembris, 1576.” i. e. But this more 
66 eſpecially ſeems to belong to you, which explains the 
+ torments and miſeries of tyrants, even when they 
ﬆ ſeem to be in the moſt flouriſhing” ſtate, which I 
+ eſteem not only advantagious, but even neceſſary for 

66 you 
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Was amazingly great, and bordering on im 
5 | | piety, 


«« you now to underſtand : that you may begin early to 
« hate, what you ſhould always avoid. I deſire alſo 


<« that this book may be a witneſs to poſterity, that if 


<« at any time you act otherwiſe, by. the influence of 
& wicked counſellors, or the wantonneſs of power 
« getting the better of education, you may impute it 
& not to your præceptors, but to yourſelf that ſlighted 
ce their good advice. God grant you a better fate, 


& and (as your favourite ſalluſt has it) render beneſi- 


ce cence natural to you by cuſtom. Which 1 ſincerely 
* wiſh, and hope with many others.” | £359 

James was little more than ten years of age when this 
was Written to him, Two years afterwards Buchanan 
dedicated his celebrated piece intitled, De jure Regni 


apud Scotos, to James, in which he tells him, „ that 


he thought good to publiſh it, that it might be a 


<« ſtanding witneſs of his affection towards him, and 
«« admonifhhim of his duty towards his ſubjects. Now 
&« many things, adds he, perſuaded me that this my en- 
“ deavour ſhould not be in vain: eſpecially your age 
« not yet corrupted by prave opinions, and inclina- 


tion far above your years for undertaking all heroi- 


* 


E 


cal and noble attempts, ſpontaneouſly making haſte 
6 thereunto; and not only your promptitude in obey- 

„ing your inſtructors and governors, bnt all ſuch as 

< give you ſound 2dmonition ; and your judgment and 

„ deligence in examinging affairs, ſo that no man's 

5 authority can have much weight with you, unleſs it 

© be confirmed by probable reaſon. I do perceive alſo 
ec that you by a certain natural inftin& do ſo much ab- 

«© hor flattery, which is the nurſe of tyranny, anda 

& moſt grievous plague of a kingdom; ſo as you do hate 

« the court ſoleciſms and barbariſms, no leſs, than thoſe 

« that ſeem to cenſure all elegancy, do love and affect 

& ſuch things, and every where in diſcourſe ſpread 

ec abroad, as the ſawce thereof thoſe titles of majeſty, 

„ highneſs, and many other unſavoury amps 
| | | 6 NOA 
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piety. Nor could he with any' patience bear 


« Now albeit your good natural diſpoſition, and ſound 
ec inſtructions, wherein you have been principled, may 
« at preſent draw you away from falling into this error, 
ci yet I am foreed to be ſomething jealous of you, leſt 
ce bad company, the fawning foſter mother of all vices 
e draw aſide your ſoft and tender mind into the worſt 


4 part; eſpecially ſeeing Tam not ignorant, how eaſily 


e our other ſenſes yield to ſeduction. This book there- 
ce fore I have ſent unto you, to be not only your moni- 
ce tor, but alſo an importunate and bold exactor which 
ce jn this your flexible and tender years, may conduct 
&« you ih ſafety from the rocks of flattery, and not only 
% may admoniſh you, but alſo keep you in the way you 
ce are once entered iuto: and if at any time you deviate, 
<« it may reprehend and draw you back, the which if 
e you obey, you ſhall for yourſelf and for all your ſub- 
<« jects, acquire tranquility and peace in this life, and 
te eternal glory in the life to come. Farewel, from 
« Sterveling, Jan. 10, 1579.“ (a) 


797 


ca) Dedi- 


J have been forced to give this in the words of a tranſ- cation of 


lation, for want of an opportunity of turning to the 4 


uchanan 
e jure regni 


original; which the good-natured reader, I hope, will apud Scotos, 
pardon, In theſe dedications we may ſee the endeavors 3 og 
and hopes of Buchanan, which I have juſt mentioned, 168g, 4 


of inſpiring his pupil with a deteſtation of tyranny. 
But his hopes were ill-founded, his endeavours were in- 
effectual. James hated the man who counſelled him, 
and ſpoke a doctrine directly contrary unto that taught 


by him. (6) What he writ on this ſubject when in (5) See note 
Scotland, we have before mentioned. (c) He there in- [*] 


cuſcated the doctrine of tyranny, and in England he 
continued to avow it, and that even before the parlia- 


(e) In note 
teal” © 


ment itſelf, In his ſpeech to the lords and commons at 


Whitehall, Anno 1609, we have the following paſſage. 
King's are juſtly called Gods, for that they exerciſe 
© a manner or reſemblance of divine power upon earth: 


« for if you will conſider the attributes of God, vou 


& ſhall 


| that any ſhould aſſert it's being liable to 
be contradicted or controuled. He treated 
: his 


&« ſhall ſee how they agree in the perſon of a king. 
„ God hath power to create or deſtroy, make, or un- 
„ make at his pleaſure, to give life or ſend death, to 
© judge all, and to be judged, nor accomptable to none: 
© to raiſe low things, and to make high things low at 
© his pleaſure, and to God are bath ſoul and body due: 
& and the like power have kings: they make and un- 
% make their ſubjects; they have power of raiſing, and 
« caſting down; of life and of death; judges over all 
& their ſubjects, and in all cauſes; and yet accomptable 
<< to none but God only. They have power to exalt low 
be things, and abaſe high things, and make of their ſub- 
5 jets like men at cheſs ; a pawne to take a biſhop or 
a knight, and to cry up, or down any of their ſub- 
e jects, as they do their money. And to the king is 
due both ghe affeCtion of the ſoul, and the ſervice of 
Cd) K. Jam. © the body of his ſubjects.” (d) And in the ſame ſpeech 
_— Pe are the following words. ** I conclude then this point 
FI c. touching the power of kings, with this axiom of divi- 
cc nity, that as to diſpute what God may do, is blaſ- 
« phemie; but guid vult deus, that divines may law- 
c fully, and do ordinarily diſpute and diſcuſle ; for to 
« diſpute a poſſe ad eſſe is both againit logicke and divi- 
« nitie: ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects, to diſpute what a 
0 . 7. king may do in the height of his power.“ (e) Theſe 
531. paaſſages ſhall ſuffice to ſhew James's notions of the regal 
power; their oppoſition to thoſe of his præceptor; 
and that lord Bolingbroke was very much, miſtaken in 
ſiaying that James retailed the ſcraps of Buchanan.” WM 
(F) Letters (f)I thought to have concluded this note here, but I find 
on the ſpirit it proper to add that James had the utmoſt indignation 
ky 7* was againſt thoſe who held that princes were accountable, or 
cCcontroulable. This appeared from his citing a preacher 
before him from Oxford, who had aſſerted that the in- 
-feripur majeſtrate had a lawful power to order and we 


his parliaments in many caſes moſt contemp- 
tuouſly [TTT] both by words and actions; 


giving 


rect the king if he did amiſs; and who for the illuſtra- 
tion of his doctrine, had uſed that ſpeech of Trajans un- 
to the captain of his guard; Accipe hunc gladium, 
quem pro me fi bene imperavero diſtringes; fin minus 
contra me; i, e. receive this ſword, which I would 
have thee uſe for my defence if I govern well; but if I 
rule the empire ill, to be turned againſt me. The 
preacher of this doctrine being ſtrictly examined by the 
king concerning it, laid the blame on Pareus, who in 
his commentary on the Romans, had poſitively deliver- 
ed all which he had vented in his ſermon, even to that 
very ſaying of the emperor Trajan. Whereupon the 
king, tho' he diſmiſſed the preacher, on account of his 
youth, and the authority he had produced, gave order 
to have the book of Pareus burnt in Oxf London 


and Cambridge ; which was done accordingly. (2) So g ) Hey- 
high was Fames's opinion of regal power, ſo ill could he lin's life of 


* 


bear oppoſition to it, tho' in a foreigner, and one with vs, 


whom he had nothing to do! 


(TTT] He treated his parliaments in many caſes 
moſt contemptuouſly] here follow my proofs. In his 
ſpeech to the-parliament in 1605, ſpeaking of the houſe 


of commons, he tells them, that that was not a place 
< for every raſh and hair-brained fellow to propoſe new 


„laws of his own invention.” that “ they ſhould be 
„ warie not to propoſe any bitter or ſeditious laws, 


* which could produce nothing but grudges and diſ- 


<« contents between the prince and his people; and that 
cc 


«\ 
60 
cc 
60 
cc 
66 


vate conceits, nor for ſatisfaction of their curioſities, 
and leaſt of all to make ſhew of their eloquence, by 
tyning the time with long ſtudied and eloquent ora- 


“ detracting 


it was no place for particular men to utter their pri- 


ud, p. 


tions.” (a) And he adds juſt afterwards, „ that () K. Jam, 
men ſhould be aſhamed to make ſhew of the quickneſs works, p. 
of their wits here, either in taunting, ſcoffing, or s. 50). 
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giving himſelf extraordinary airs of wiſdom 


« detracting the prince or {tate in any point, or yet in 

< breaking jeſts upon their fellows, for which the or- 

<« dinaries or ale-houſes are fitter places, than this, ho- 

« nourable and high court of parliament.“ 5 

In his ſpeech to the parliament at Whitehall, in the 

year 1609, he wiſhes the commons to avoid three 
«« things in matters of grievances, 5 


« Firſt, ſays he, that you do not meddle with the 
6 main points of government; that is my craft . trac- 
« tent fabrilia fabri; to meddle with that were to 
<« leſſon me: I am now an old king; for ſix and thirty 
< years have I governed in Scotland perſonally, and now 
46 8 accompliſhed my apprenticeſhip. of ſev en years 

ic here; and ſeven years is a great time for a king's 
« experience in government. Therefore there would 
<< be too many Phor mio s to teach Hannibal: 1 muſt 
«© not be taught my office. CI Las 
6 Secondly,-I would not have you meddle with ſuch 
se antient rights of mine, as I have received from my 
c predeceſſors, poſſeſſing them, more majorum: ſuch 
« things I would be ſorrie ſhould be accounted for 

<6 grievances. / ao ny 
% And laſtly, 1 pray you to beware to exhibit for 
<« grievance, any thing that is eſtabliſhed by a ſettled 
* law, and whereunto (as - you. have already had a 
ce proof) you know I will never give a plauſible an- 
ee ſwer: for it is an undutiful part in ſubjects to prels 
e their king, wherein they know before hand he will 
(5) K. jam“ refuſe them.“ (5) 1.331 115 5 
works, p. Had James ſtoped here he might have been excuſed. 
c See Hey. Elizabeth had ſet him an example of directing the com- 
8 mont to be cautious in making uſe of their liberty of 
Townſhends ſpeech; and they complained not of it, (e) But he 
_— went farther, For in the year 1621, the commons hav- 
p. 37,53, ing drawn up a petition and remonſtrance to the king, 
63. fol. concerning the danger of the proteſtant religion at home 
Lond, 1680. and abroad, and adviſed him to aid the proteſtants 0 
| the 
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and authority, and ondervaluing their 9 
il 


the wars in which bey were engaged; break with the 


king of Spain, and marry his ſon to a princeſs of the 


reformed 'religion, with ſome other things: the com- 
mons having drawn up this petition and remonſtrance, 
and it coming to the king's ears that they were about to 
preſent it, the following letter was written by him to 


' the ſpeaker, from New- Market. 


neh elas 26d gi 


ec We have heard, by divers reports, to our great 
'& grief, that our diſtance from the houſes of parliament 
« cauſed by our indiſpoſition of health, hath embold- 
„ ened ſome fiery and popular ſpirits 'of ſome of the 


ce houſe of commons, to argue and debate publickly of 
“e the matters far above their reach and capacity, 


« tending to our high diſhonor, and breach of preroga- 
< tive royal. Theſe are therefore to command you, 
« to make known, in our name, unto the houſe, that 
4c none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to meddle with 


& ters of ſtate, and namely not to deal with our deareſt 
« ſon's match with the daughter of Spain, nor to touch 
* the honour of that king, or any other our friends and 
& confederates : and alſo not to meddle with any man's 
“e particulars, which have their due motion in our or- 


„ dinary courts of juſtice, And whereas we hear, 


< that they have ſent a meſſage to Sir Edward Sandys, 
<« to know the reaſons of his late reſtraint, you ſhall in 
“ our name reſolve them, that it was not for any miſ- 


e demeanor of his in parliament. But to put them out 


of doubt of any queſtion of that nature that may ariſe 
„among them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them in our 
„ name, that we think ourſelves very free and able to 
puniſh any man's miſdemeanors in parliament, as 


well during their ſitting as after: which we mean 


not to ſpare hereafter, upon any occaſion of an 


** man's inſolent behaviour there, that ſhall be miniſ- 


66 tred 


any thing concerning our government, or deep mat- 
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ill and capacity. And not contented here- 
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with 


cc tred unto us; and if they wa already touched any 


«< of theſe points, which we have forbidden, in any 


4 petition of theirs, which is to be ſent unto us, it. is 
.<« our pleaſure that you ſhall tell them, that except they 
<<. reform it before it come to our hands we will not 


(d) Frank- 
lin's annals 
of K. James's 
p. 60. and 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. J. p. 


43. 


ce deign the hearing, nor anſwering of it.” (4). Here- 
upon the Commons drew up another petition, which 
they ſent accompanied with the former remonſtrance; 
to which the king anſwered among other things, that 


„ he muſt uſe the firſt words which queen Elizabeth 
c had uſed, in an anſwer to an inſolent propoſition, 


ce made by a Polonian ambaſſador unts her; that is 


e Jegatum expectabamus heraldum accippimus ; that he 


4 wiſhed them to remember that he was an old and ex- 


<< perienced king, needed no ſuch leſſons as they had 
given him; that they had uſurped upon the Peng“ 


<« oative royal, and meddled with things far above their 


* reach, and then in the concluſion proteſted the con- 


<« trary; as if à robber, ſays he, would take a man's 
« purſe, and then proteſt he meant not to rob him. 
c After this he aſkes them how they could have preſum- 


© ed to determine about his ſon's match without com- 


e mitting of high -treaſon ? Theſe are unfit things, 


* (the breaking of the match with Spain, and conclug- 
<< ing one with a proteſtant) to be handled in parlia- 


c ment, except your king ſhould require it of you: for 


« who can have wiſdom to judge of things of that na- 


ture, but ſuch as are daily acquainted with the par- 


ce ticulars of treaties, and of the variable and fixed 


* connexion of affairs of ſtate, together with the know- 


cc ledge of the ſecret ways, ends, and intentions of 
« princes in their ſeveral negotiations? otherwiſe a 
<« ſmall miſtaking of matters of this nature, may pro- 


* duce more effects than can be imagined: and there - 


&« fore, ne ſutor ultra crepidam.” He concludes with 
ſay ing, we cannot allow of the ſtyle, (in the petition 


9 and remonſtrance,) calling it your antient and un- 


cc doubted 
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with _ ee 1 0 0 violated their 
Privileges, 


cc Hubted right and zb tis 2 but could rather have 
„ wiſhed, das ye had ſaid, that your privileges were 
<< derived from the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors, 
and zus; for moſt, of them grow from procedagty, 
« which ſhews rather a toleration than inheritance.” : 
At this the commons were alarmed. z- and therefote 
ſolemnly, proteſted | that the liberties, franchiſes, privi- 
leges and juriſdictions of parliament, are the antient and 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of the ſubjects of : 
England; that the affairs of church and fate are proper 
ſubjects of counſel and debate in parliament; that in 
handling of them every member ought to have freedem 
of ſpeech; and that they are not to he impeached, mo- 1 - | 
Teſted! or impriſoned for the ſame, without the aduien 
and aſſent of, all the commons aſſembiedtin parliament: jo % 4 
Hut this proteſt had no effect on the king. His anger 
was not abated, he grew not more calm er conſiderate, = 
but in full aſſembly of his council, and in the preſence „ 44-41 
of the judges declared the ſaid proteſtation to bg invalid a 
void, and of no effect; and did further ani ſua pta- <5 7 
pria, take the ſaid proteſtation out of the journal book 1 cls o. 
of the clerk of the eommons houſe of patliament. (N 6)" mY 
With. reaſon then did 1 ſay, that James treated his pat- lin, p. 
liaments in many; caſes, moſt contemptuouſſy; and; TAR 
even a parliament, concerning which he himſelf had de- Vol. I. p. 
clared, that à part of it, the houſe, of commons, had 46—5% 
% ſhewed greater love, and uſed him with more reſpect 
<6, in all their proceedings; than ever any houſe of cm- 
£6 mont had; hitherto. done to him, or, as be thought, 


bd 


OY ws 4 


IB 4 8 


< to anyof his predeceſſors.” (V)., Their. love and re. (/) Poſte 
ſpect were requited by language deſtitute of all civility I. p. 25. 


and politęneſs, and they were threatned, bullied, and 
inſulted.; Vea, what: was more extraordinary was, that 
a new det ins was broached by. James, that the ptivi- 
leges and liber ties of parliament, with reſpect tog the 
commons, were derived from: the; crown; and were 
weiden Matters: of x wleration,. th than; inheritance 4 g This 
| ruck 


þ 
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privileges, by impriſoning, and other wife 


grieving ſuch of their members as had uu v] 
een 


Aruck e direy' at their rights and qnividiges, and was 
-that which they had the greateſt reaſon to reſent. For 
if they were derived from the crown, and were things 
barely tolerated by it, they might be abrogated and de- 
ſtroyed; and conſequently the Kage xn might be al- 
tered, and deſpotiſm take place. r e was miſ- 
taken with regard to the foundation of ( the privileges and 
rights of the houſe of commons. They flowed not from 
the grace of our kings; but were comval with our con- 
(e) See sir ſtitution; as ſome of our beſt writers (g) have ſhewn 
Rob. At- in oppoſition to thoſe eccleſiaſtical, or court paraſites 
©, jure. Who-vainly ſtrove to perſuade the world of the contrary. 
Gon, and May they be perpetual! may all our princes think it 
Peiviledges of their duty and intereſt inviolably to preſerve them; and 
| « ppt may they be uſed ſo as to ſecure the liberties, the rights 
36g. and the welfare of the meaneſt individual, 


= Ih 2 
2 [vvv] He violated the privileges of raftlament, by 
Low: is np ritonſng and otherwiſe grieving ſuch of the mem- 
20 Gi bers, as had acted in the houſe difagreeable to his will.] 


92 po We have heard James in the * note, declaring 
230, that he meant not to ſpare puniſhing any man's beha- 


Towaſhend's viour in parliament, which ſhould be inſolent. By in- 
, ſolent, I ſuppoſe he meant unacceptable, or diſagree- 
3 able to himſelf or miniſter, how beneficial ſoever it 

might be, or intended 'to be to the public.” For *tis the 
-manner of prinees bent on eſtabliſhing their own wick- 
ed wills, in conttadiction to law and the common 
ggcod, to give odidus names to the actions of the ſons of 
Y Arete and brand them with ignominious titles. 
However, James fully made goud his threats. He 
:puhifhed thoſe ho were for afliſting the proteſtants a- 
"broad, for. breaking with Spain, and making a mar- 
riage for prince Charles with one of their own religion. 
For ſoon after his tearing the proteſtation of the commons 
out of the journal book * his on hand, he * 


„„ confinements, - 


deney which is allotted to it by the conſtitution, But 


4e t 
(which t 


* Chute, 2, John Hyſtyns,” (a man of great parts, 
learning and merit, who lay in priſon a full year, 


reviſed his hi 
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a_ ta ſpeak” coy" to this mind in Alle 
n houſe 


495 


* 


the parliament, 40 1 + committed Sir Edward 2 n 
« and Sir Robert Philips to the tower; Mr. Sl, 
« Mr. Pym, and Mr. Mallory, to other priſons and x 

'Likewiſe Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sir ' 
% Thomas Cre, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James 
66, Perrot, for 1 were ſent into Ireland; to 41 0 
% enquire into ſundry matters concerning his maj | 
« ſervice,” (H) This was a direct breach of the — (6) R Ruſt 
leges of the parliament as every one muſt ſee, For if 70 ! 
the members of it are liable to be called to an account M, * F* 
and puniſhed for what they may have ſpoken, by any but Franklio, 
the body to which they belong, the freedom of it P- 66. 
ceaſes, and it no longer has that power and indepen- 


the violating the privileges of parliament was no new 
thing to 7Zames, For having diſſolved the parliament 
in-1614, „it -pleaſed him the very next morning to 
c call to examination, ' before the lords of his council, 
6 divers members of the houfe of commons, for ſome | 
4. — better becoming a ſenate of Yenice, where 
treaters are perpetual princes, than where thoſe 
ſpeak ſo irreverently, are ſo ſoon to return, 
hey ſhould remember) to- the natural capaci- 
«6 ty of ſubjects. Of theſe examinants four are com- 
ce mitted cloſe. priſoners to the tower: 1. Sir Walter 


that 


where he was intimate with Sir Walter Ralezh, and 
cl and where he wrote the following 


lines to his lire d nin. 
Sweet Benjamin, ſinee thou art + young, U *? 
And haſt not yet the uſe of tongue,” 
. Make it thy ſlave while thou art ſree £3. 46:4 
Impriſon ir, left i do eee Ki dura 
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15 G70 Nor | 
3 "Oil Wentworth, a lawyer. 4. Mr. Chriſtopher 
(7) Reli- evil, ſecond ſon to my lord of Abergaveny,”* (i) 


— vie Wor- prog the principal on which James ſet out was that of 
pan" oof cruſhing the freedom and privileges of parliament: | For 
and Wood's in his proclamation for calling his ſirſt parliament, & he 
4 Or- de gave order what ſort of men, and how qualified, 
Vel. I. <&f be choſen by the commons; and concludes, 
col 614 4c, we — -by theſe preſents, -that all returns and cer- 
nan & tifieates of knights, citizens and burgeſſes, ought, 
Le and are to be brought to the court of chancery, and 
there to be filed upon record; and if any be found to 
ils al be made contrary to this proclamation, the ſame is to 
4 be rejected as unlawful, and inſufficient, and the eity 
. or borough to. be fined for the ſame; and if it be 
ec found that they have committed any gross or wilful 
$6, default or contempt in the election, return or certifi- 
«. cate, that then their liberties, according to the law, 
dare to be ſeized as forfeited: and if any perſon take 
e upon him th& place of a knight, citizen or burgeſs, 
* not being: duly elected and ſworn, according to the 
ee Jaws and ſtatutes in that behalf provided, and accor- 
4 ding to the purport, effect and true meaning of this 
e our proclamation, then every perſon ſo. offending, 
| ee, to be fined and impriſoned. for thei ſame.“ (I) As 
W ſoon as the members were choſen, James ſhewed his au- 
20 * thority by vacating the election of Sir Francis Goodwin, 
LF knight of the ſhire for Buckingham, (under pretence of 
his having been outlawed,) and ſending anew | 
writ in virtue whereof Sir John. Porteſeue. Was 
choſen, . not withſtanding, (ſays Jord Cecyll, in a letter 
4c to Mr. Winwood, dated April 12, 1504) the lower 
C houſe having had notice that he was once choſen, and 
e having found that the outlawry was pardoned in effect, 
6 by his majeſty's general pardon, upon his inaugura- 
tion, (altho in true conſtruction; of lau he is not 
&« rectus in curia, until he hath ſued out his Scers Faci- 
12 as,) they ſomewhat ſuddenly, fearing ſome oppoſition, 
1 ich was never intended) allowed of him, and re- 
« 7 the other ; ; * form of proceeding dend 
60 Ar 3 


„ (which as we of ourſelves did intimate unto them) 
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— - Nor did he behave better with! re- 


rs Derr! * WIE HH © Sard 


ec harſh to the king rather in form than matter. And 
4 therefore being then deſirous that the higher houſe 
< might have ſome conference with the lower houſe, 


e they grew jealous of that propoſition, as a matte! 


e 
. ; 


& which they miſliked to yield to after a judgment; and 
% therefore did rather chuſe to ſend to the king, that 

e they would be glad to ſhew himfelf the reaſons (to 
ce whom they owed all duty as their ſovereign,) rather 


than to any other, taking it ſomewhat derogative 


<« from their houſe, to attribute any ſuperiority tothe 


c“ higher houſe, ſceing both houſes make but one body, 
«© whereof the king! is the head. This being done after 


ce two conferences, in the preſence” of the king, the 


< the council and judges, the matter was compounded 
to all men's liking; wherein that which is due is on- 


E ly due to Cæſar; for, but for his wiſdom and dexte- 


«rity, it could not have had any conclufion, with fo 
general an applauſe; this being found by debate, to 


ende moſt certaine, namely, that neither of them both 


<« were duely returned, and therefofe reſolved'of all 
<< parties, that new writ ſhould go forth by warrant 


« from the ſpeaker, wherein none of them ſhould - 


6 ſtand to be elected; and ſo much for the truth of 


s that cauſe. % bir is the repreſentation of 2 (1) Win 


courtier;- I will give the reader the judgment of the | wood, Vol, 


houſe of commons on this ſame affair, and leave it with IId. p. 19. 


him to form his opinion. For the matter of St. 


« Francis Goodwin choſen for \Bucks, (ſay they) we 


de were, and ſtill are of a clear opinion, that the free- 


” dom of election Nen in that action e in- 
N RA 110410914 nin an WA 19) 


"Zo That, by the den tight, it ans be at all times 


« in alord chancellors power to reverſe, defeat, erect, 
< or ſubſtitute, all the elections and perſons elected, 
« overall: the. realm; neither thought we that the 


10 0 ee (Which yet in due place we greatly 


O 3 reve- 


* 


3 
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git to | his other ſubjects. Thoſe. who on- 


my * will, ſurely ſmarted for it, — 
Ras 


« N 8 delivered hat 7 common aw 
4. Was (which, extends only to inferior and ſtanding 
« *X £qurtss), ought to bring in a prejudice to this high 
© .court of parliament, whoſe power. being above the 
2 law, is not founded on the common law, but have 
„ { qberein rights, and privileges, peculiar. to themſelves, -- 


5 &« For the manner of our proceeding (which yo 5 


e majeſty ſeemed to blame, in that the ſecond a go- 

60 ing out in your majeſty's name, we ſeemed: to cen- 
4e ſure it, without, firſt craving acceſs; to acquaint your 
cc. 
86 + fence ſball appear juſt and reaſonable, It is the form 
<<, of the court of chancery (as of divers-other courts) 

8 1 on writs going out in your majeſty's name, are 


„returned alſo, as to your majeſty, in that court from 


* whence they iſſue. How beit, therefore no man ever 
% repaireth to your majeſty's perſon, but proceedeth ac 

6, cording to law,.notwithſtanding the writ. 
This being the univerſal cuſtom of this kingdom; 
8 6. it was not, nor could be admitted into our councils, 


bneſs with our reaſons therein) we truſt our de- 


% that the difference was between your majeſty and us: 


e but it was ang till. is conceived, that the controverſy 


5, was. between courts about prebeminencies and privi- 


10 „Jedges; and that the queſtion was, whether the 
ee, Chancery, or out houſe of commons, were judge 


et of the members returned for it? Wherein tho' we 


<< ſuppoſed the wrong done to be moſt apparent, and 


L, extreamly-prejuyicial to the rights and priviledges of 


© this realm ; yet ſuch, and ſo great was our wiling- 


Si S; to e JRUT — 8 as; to An to ghar non 


975 BIR 

e And, ee args (as if it were de} ro ours 

& ſely Ives, and yielding in our apparent rigbts, whereſo- 
4 Sues RT Ou dutanaent ſuch e dene ap * 
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very light and trifling, or even innocent ac- 
tions were moſt, rigourouſly puniſhed. [xxx]. 
ee the precedent might not be hurtful) we have held 

« more than once this parliament, upon deſire to avoid 

de that, which to your majeſty, by miſinformation, 
„ (whereof we had: cauſe to ſtand alway in doubt) 
e might be diſtaſteful, nor not approvablez ſo dear. 

e hath your: majeſty been unto us.” (m) From theſe (c- 
inſtances, and many more might be produced, of mon's pro- 

fames's treatment of his parliaments, we may be able to 1 
judge of the knowledge, or honeſty of father Orleans, Jac. Al 
who ſpeaks of his “ extraordinary complaiſance to- in Morgzn's 


« wards the parliament, from his firſt acceſſion to the ande- 
tannicus, 


<« throne, which he always conſulted; ſays he, not p. 10. 
<« only in the weighty affairs of ſtate, but even in moſt of See alſoO- 


ce thoſe that concerned his family; condeſcending to their Se are. 


marks, p. 


ce advice; pretending a mighty regard not to infringe 243. 
<« and chooſing rather to be ſtreightned in his way of 


66 living, than to adminiſter occaſion of complaint by —  _ 


« ling lis collars.” l/ 


's revas 


[xxx] Light and trifling, or even innocent actions Pngdand, 5. 


were moſt ſeverely puniſhed by him.] A few inſtances 4. 8v. 
will be ſufficient to prove this. In April 1615, Oliver Lond. 37224 
St, Fobn, . afterwards lord Grandiſon, and lieutenant of ß 
Ireland, was fined five thouſand pounds in the ſtar= 
chamber, for oppoſing that benevolence moved in the 
foregoing ſeſſion of parliament which was ſo abruptly. 
Ae o that kind of Pen, as he ft ' A | 
was againſt law, reaſon, and religion, (3) — And Sir (a) Cabata 
8 55 Mansfield was ene to the Marſbalſea, b. Jer and 
partly for baving conſulted with Mr. Jbitleck the law- & alen, 
yer, about the validity of a commiton drawn for a p. 180, 
' reſearch into the office of the admiralty ; and partly for note a. 
denying to reveal the name of the faid lawyer his friend; 


the point touching a limb of the king's prerogative and (3) Reli- 
authority, (5) And a vaſt ſum of money was exaQted, quiz Wor- 
ſays Cambden, in 1637, of the citizens of London, not f. 
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| no regard tog ag appeared by his unparall'd 
treatment of Sir Walter Ralegh, e the 


has z 
1 : " 
J * . 0 4 1 lor) 
"SPELL > Ne | | C1 p 
* RK ©. 35 442 CLASSES + * » 1 HATS. d : 
: 4 "4 ; * 


„On 885 Iz 15 | IR 1 MOSS $3 and WI RHIST Mt > 

(c) Annals without murmuring. (e) What thall I 97 e 
of K. James, James's reign was full of rigour, ſeverity, and hard 
e. Wieneſs the earl of Northumberland, who was 
ee * fined, thirty thouſand pound, and confined from the. 
year 1605 to the year 1610 in the Tower, upon a 
maeer ſuſpicion, without the leaſt proof of his having had 
2 gd © knowledge of the powder- plot, as Cecyll himſelf con- 
feſſed in a letter to dir Thomas Edmonds, dated Dec. 2, 

(% Bircks's,- 1605. (4) Witneſs Sir Robert Dudley, who was not 
vic c of the: allowed to make uſe of the depoſitions of his witneſſes to 


negotiations,” nrove himſelf the legal heir of his father, the great earl 


p. 243. 


See alſo Of. Of Leiceſter ; and who was alſo deprived of his honors + 


born, p. 500. and. eſtates «moſt iniquitouſly, © as appeared to prince 
(e) See the Henry, and to king Charles the: firſt. (e) Aud witneſs 
8 1 885 Sir Thomas Laꝶs, and many others whoſe fines were 
n vaſtly beyond their ſuppoſed crimes, and ſuch as ought 
Alice, lady not in juſtice or equity to have been inflited on them. 
aach er In Hort ſuch as diſpleaſed James, he had no merey on 
England,” in but made dem feel the wegthot of his fore nN | 


the appetidite- 13. 2191 11 


to Leiceſter's 


life, note 15, Txyv] His pers eld treatment of Yr Walter 
Lond, 1727, Raligb.] Rategh was a man, in point of bravery and 


bro. conduct, of wit and underftanding, of ' prudence and | 


ability, of learning and judgment, inferiour to none o 
the a8 in which he lived, and' ſuperior to moſt. What 
were "his Ackiops before the acceſſion of James, thoſę 


0 "have 'curiofity may ſee admirably deſcribed either 


1 10 "Ns Oldys, or Dr. Birch, in their reſpective lives of 


i wonderful man, perfixed to his hiſtory of the 
World, and his political, commercial and e | 


works.” 7 43 n k Die 


„Ke vial 7 92 7 5 7 his Works and valued him 


„„, ů 


7 
4 
„ * „ 


Juſtice- he ſeems indeed to have had little or 
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glory of his age and nation, whom he cauſed 


to be executed after a reſpite of a great num- 


him by taking from him his poſt of captain of the guards, 
and giving it to Sir Thomas Erſtin, a Scotiſh favourite. 
In July, 1603. he was confined on account of a plot in 
which he was ſaid to be engaged with the lords, Cob- 
ham and Grey, and ſeveral prieſts, and gentlemen, in 
order to extirpate the king and his iſſue j; ſet the lady 


Arabella on the throne ; give peace to Spain; and to- 


lerate the romiſh religion, On the 15th of November 
the ſame year he was: arraigned at Vincheſter for theſe 
things; and after having had the civil and polite appel- 
lations of viper, traytor, and- odious man, who had a 
Spaniſh heart, and was a ſpider of hell, beſtowed on him 
by the famous Coke, attorney-general : after having 
been dignified with theſe titles he was brought in guilty, 
tho not the leaſt ſhadow of a proof was brought againſt 


him, I fay not the leaſt ſhadow of a proof; for who- 


ever will read his tryal, or any impartial: accounts 
which are given of it, will not help ſtanding amazed to 
find how it was poſſible, after the defence he made, up- 
on ſuch wretched allegations to convict him. But he 


was out of favour at court; like Sydney, he was talked 


to death by the lawyers; and in thoſe times when the 
crown was againſt - a man, he was almoſt ſure of being 
condemned. When J conſider the bitterneſs; ſeverity, 
and almoſt malice which appeared in the council for the 
crown, againſt the ſtate priſoners in this, the foregoing, 
and ſome of the ſubſequent reigns, I cannot help think- 


ing, that the gentlemen of that profeſſion are very much 
altered for the better. They have more regard to 
truth, 2 and humanity; and conſequently, 


though they may not have as many caſes, precedents or 
ſtatutes to cite, or pervert as Coke had, yet are they 
vaſtly more valuable. I hope, the reader will pardon 
a digreflion, into which indignation at Ralegb's vile 
treatment drew me. I now go on with the narration. 
Upon Sir Walter's condemnation, all his lands and offices 

were 
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ber of years, without the leaſt. colour -of a 


FER : and likewiſe by his ſaving Somer- 
15 1 ſet, 


were ſeized; and himſelf committed cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower. But the iniquity of his ſentenes was viſi 
ble to all. The king of Denmark, queen Ann, prince 
Henry, all thought him innocent, after having examin- 


(e) Ralegh's ed into his crimes; (a) and even James, I believe did 


wor 


Sherburn caſtle was thought a thing worth having by 


Ker, (afterwards earl of Somerſet,) and though it was 


entailed on his children, means were found, for the 
want of one ſingle word, to have the conveyance pro- 
nounced invalid, and Sberburn forfeited to the crown: 


After ſixteen years impriſonment, Sir Walter propoſed : 


his voyage to Guiana; got his liberty, gave in his 
ſcheme of his intended proceedings to James, who after 


having given him power of life and death, and a pro- 


per commiſſion, revealed his defigns to „ e and 
thereby rendered them abortive. Upon his returning 
unſucceſsful through the fault of his maſter, and other 
cauſes; at the inſtigation of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, he 
was ſeized, impriſoned, and, to the admiration of all 
men, on his old ſentence beheaded. In charging 

James with betraying Ralegh to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


do him no injuſtice; as will appear from a letter of Sic 
Walter's to ſecretary Winuuad. It pleaſed his majeſ- 


«© ty ſo little to value us, as to command me upon my 
&« allegiance, to ſet down under my hand the 3 
de and the very river by which I was to enter it, to ſet 
« down the number of my men, and burthen of my 
« ſhips, and what ordnance every. ſhip carried, which 
«© being known to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and by him 


e ſent to the king of Spain, a diſpatch was made, and 


“ Jetters. ſent from Madrid, before my departure out 


« of the Thames; for his firſt letter ſent by a bark of 
« advice, was dated the 19th of March, 1617,..at 


PT * Madrid, which letter I have here encloſed. ſeat to 
* FORE 


| Val. 11. 5 not deem him guilty. He reſpited his ſentence, and 
362. ſuffered him to enjoy his fortune ſeven years after. Then 
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ſt, and his lady [222] from that puniſhment 
e FIRT which 


[zzz] He ſaved | Somerſet, and his lady from the 
puniſhment which the laws had juſtly doomed'them to, 
for their crimes.] Robert Ker, had been firſt one of 
the king's pages; being diſmiſſed from this poſt, he 

went into France, and from thence returning, thro 
accident he was taken notice of by James, and quickly 
| was made gentleman of the bed- chamber, and became 
ſole favourite. In 1613, he was advanced to be lord 
high treaſurer of Scotland, and the ſame year was raiſ- 
ed to be a peer of England, by the ſtile and title of viſ- 
count Rocheſter. Soon after he had the garter, and was 
created earl of Somerſet, and made lord chamberlain of 
the houſehold. A little before this, he had become in- 
timate with the wiſe of the earl of Eſſer, Frances Hotu- 
ard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, who in order to 
make way for her marriage with him, got a divorce 
from her huſband. Soon after they were married; and 
ſoon after one of the moſt iniquitous actions was done, | 
that we read of in hiſtory Sir Thomas Overbury, 87 1 
the friend of Semerſet, and one to whom he owed, as 
Sir Thomas himſelf ſays, „more than to any ſoul lin- 
sing, bath for his fortune, underſtanding and reputa 
tion:“ (a) he, I ſay, endeavouring, to diſſuade him (a Win- 
from the match, thereby incurred the hatred of him, 117% 1g 
and bis lady, For refuſing to go as \ambaſſador * © * 
abroad, which Somer/et adviſed him to refuſe, he 
was Clapt up into the Tower, and there confined many 
months ; and by a variety of poiſons, made uſe of by the 
agents of the earl and his lady, which cruelty torment- 
ed him, was at length put an end to, and it was given 
| 8 out 


E DS FS Sm Bo 000 > OI. ( 
, | | | 


(6) See Sir cout that he died of the pox. (5) But the truth could 


raignment of endeavoured to raiſe the one, and pull down the other, 
Somerſet, knowledge of it, and uttered the deepeſt imprecatiom 


 Ight by time found guilty. (c) But his reſolution remained not, 


2 25 <<. dered that felony ſhould not be reckoned amongſt the 


p. 646, the innocent, and puniſh;the guilty: : It is the part oft 


which the Jaws had juſtly doomed them t 
Lip TOP THe | by 


9 


Francis wr not be long concealed. Villiers now began to ſupplant 
at the ar- Jo ſe t, and ſoon got the aſcendency n Every man 
the earl of The murther was diſcovered; © James came to the 


3 againſt himſelf and poſterity, if he ſpared any that wer 


r. 52 The inſtruments were brought to their deſerved end; 
_ 1651. but thoſe who made uſe of them eſcaped, On the 240 
(e) See note May, 1616, the countefs of Somerſet was brought to 
(1, 1.J her tryal, and the earl the next day; the firſt, after ſome 
denials in the court, confeſſed the fact, and begged for 
mercy; the other ſtood upon his innocency, and was 
found guilty; as there can be no doubt but that he was, 
All mankind expected upon this, that the judgment 2. 
gainſt them would have been executed. But on the 
contrary, a pardon ' was granted the lady, „ becauſe 
the proceſſe and judgment againſt her were not a 
« of a principal, (ſays the pardon) but as of an accelilary 
(i) See the ©© before the fact.“ (4) As for the earl he had a remil- 
pardon in ſion under the great ſeal of England, Oct. 7, 1624, and 
2 was ſuffered to enjoy the greateſt part of his eſtate, and 
ehe by ume thought himſelf but ill-uſed that he was not reſtored u 
p. 132, the whole. (e) And ſuch was the favour ſhewed unto 
aber, bim by James, that tho be was convicted of _ 
* 3 his arms were not permitted to be removed out of 
Cabala, p. chapel of Windſor; and upon his account it was or- 


1 diſgraces for thoſe who were to be excluded from ibe 
order of St. George; which was without precedent. 
(% Gimp. H. Tbis was the juſtice of Tamer. One of the bei 
den's Annals Of his ſubjects was executed for no real crime; two d 
of K. James, t he worſt of them eſcaped puniſhment for the blackel 
in tht com- and moſt deteſtable. It is the duty of kings to protect 


juſt king, as well as of an honeſt man, to tender — 
ö —_— Tal eve 


— 
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by reaſon of their abominable Crimes. So- 

merſet, indeed had been a favourite; and to 

iR . 

every one his due. Honour and praiſe ſhould be be- 

ſtowed on the deſerving; ignominy, ſhame and puniſh- 

ment ſhould follow thoſe who trample under foot the 

ſacred laws of ſociety, and humanity. But James per- 

mitted not theſe to follow (as far as he could help it) ＋ 8 

the crimes of Somer/#t and his lady, tho none were 

more deſerving of them. Princes it muſt be owned 

have a right to relax the rigor of the laws, or ſuſpend 

their execution in ſome caſes. But then there ought to 

be a juſt reaſon for it. Whereas in the caſe of Somerſet, 

as well as of his lady, (tho a reſpect to her father, friends 

and family are mentioned as a motive, to the pardoning 

of her) hardly one of thoſe cauſes of relaxing puniſh» : 

ment mentioned by the civilians; are found. (g) But 2 15 78 N 

there certainly was a reaſon, whatever it was, for this g c. > foe. 

favour ſhewed to Somerſet. Mr. Mallet has quoted 7. and 

ſome paſlages from the original letter of | Sir Francis Grotusde | 

3 : jure belli. ac 

Bacon, (a name always to be valued by the lovers of pacls, lb. 2. 

learning) then attorney -general, and particularly em- cap. 20. Sec. 

ployed in this very affair, from whence it appears that 276 
ames ſhewed an extream ſollicitude, about the earls X 
haviour at his tryal and the event of it; that he was 

afraid leſt by his inſolent and contemptuous behaviour 

at the bar, he ſhould make himſelf incapable or un- 

worthy. of favour and mercy; which, together with 

the letter written by him after his condemnation to the 

king, in a- ſtile rather of expoſtulation and demand, 

than of humility and ſupplication, makes him con- 

clude, and, I think, not unjuſtly, that there was an im- 

portant ſecret in his keeping, of which, the king dread- ) Rlallet's 

ed a diſcovery. (%) Some have thought the diſcovery life of lord. 

dreaded, was the manner of prince Heury's death, Bacon, p. 

which, Was believed. to have been by poiſon; but if 1 Lond. 1540. 

may be allowed to offer a conjecture, for I; deem it no andCabala, 

more, it was the reyealing of that viee to which Jamei p.53. 

ſees to have been addicted, (i) that was che object of eee 

bis fear, | Whether in this conjecture: I am tight, tbe 

reader will determine, 
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26 Te LIFE f JAMES J. 
his favourites, Fames was kind in all things; W d 
condeſcending to what 14 A] was below hu x 


dignity 

04 A] To his ſweparites vans was kind in all things; 
condeſcending to what was below his dignity, in order 

to pleaſe or ſerve them.] I have already taken notice of 

| — 's favour to Lennox and Arran when in Scotland, 

a) Note (a) to Ker and others after his coming into England; 
2 Notes (35) and now IL muſt inform my reader, that he promot- Wl © 


xe 228 


Ls 


x] and ed George Villiers from the rank of a meer private gen- 
www] tleman, on the account of his beauty, to the degree of 
a knight, and gentleman of the 'bedchamber 3 maſter 
of the : horſe; baron, viſeount, earl, marquis, and 
dułe of. Bucki and admiral of England, within 
()Jee +, dhe ſpace of a very ſew years. (e) This man who ſeem 
def K to have had no great capacity, and leſs knowledge, rul- 

annals of K. 

James, in ed every thing; he advanced his relations to ſome of the 
Ap higheſt honors, and greatly enriched himſelf; for at the 
pleat biftory. time ofthis death he was poſſeſſed of near 4000 pound 
a year, and had 300, ooo pounds in jewels, tho' he owed 

9 3 f 4) See Tin- 60,000; pounds, (4) I do not think this account of his 
* Nis, - jewels, beyond the truth. For it was common with him 
Vol. II. T „ at an ordinary dancing to have his eloaths trimmed 
276 „ with great diamond buttons, and to have diamond 

£64 nn. cockades and earings; to be yoked with 

© great and manifold ropes and knots of pear] 3 3 in ſhort 

ct to be manacled, fettered and impriſoned in je wels; in- 
« ſomuch that at his going over to Paris, in 1625, he 
< had 27 ſuits of cloaths made, the richeſt that embroi- 
e dery, lace, ſilk, velvet, gold and gems could contri- 
„ bute; one of which was a white uncut velvet, ſet all 
5 over, both ſuit and cloak, with diamonds, valued at 

„ fourſcore thouſand pounds, beſides a great "feather 
4 ſtuck all over with diamonds; as were alſo his ſword, 
„ girdle, hat-band and ſpurs.” This 91 is taken 

5 1 1. a M. S. in the harleyan library e Ne 8 
(e) Life of fol. 642. as I find it quoted dec br Mr. 72 $. Po) 

Ralegh, p. man who in the midſt of pleaſures could find money 


note e] Inch monſtrous extravagancies, and yet at the fame 1 — 
le] 
grow rich, muſt had had a very Kind and = 
m 


7 2 =EACS SDSS > > &+ 5 a= = 


— 
* 


„and had made not choice of an old beaten ſoldier for 


ſeem to be i 


A AA 


* + % 1 , 0 : Ts * — ; 8 + „ 21 | 
4 is 4 ; , 


dipnity in order to pleaſe or ſerve them in al- 


moſt any matters ; ſubmitting even to'be af- 
| fronted, 


— indeed But James was not only kind to his 


favourites in reſpect of giving them wealth and honors, 
but he ſtudied by all poſſible methods to pleaſe and ſerve 
them. For Somerſet had no ſooner determined to marry 


lord Eſex*s wife, than the king yielded him all poſſible 


aſſiſtance in order to accompliſh it. For he got over 1 
the - biſhops - of Ely and Coventry, [Andrews and *'' 
Neal] who had been 'vehemently againſt the divorce 


from Eſſex, for alledged, and, indeed, confeſſed im- 
potency on his part with reſpect to her. (F) And ) Win- 


when the arch · biſhop of Canterbury, (Abbot,) could . 
not be prevailed on to change ſides that he might pleaſe, © #5 


his majeſty himſelf undertook to anſwer his reaſons, and 


to ſne w that there was warrant in ſcripture for pro- 
« nouncing a nullity propter frigiditatem, and that all 
ce the means which might make him frigidus verſus hanc 
«© muſt be included therein; (g) in profecution of () Truth 
which he made uſe of many obſcence expreſſions. How- brought to 


ever, he'carried the cauſe.” The lady was divorced, and lt by 


ime p · 101. 


ſoon after married Somerſet; and then they perpetrated . 
the crime for which they were condemned, and which p. 3. 


T have ſpoken of in the note preceeding.— With regard Weldon, 


p. 71. 


to Buckingham his next favourite, James was ſtill more N ulicus co- 


obliging. In his ſpeech to his parliament in the year quinariæ, 

1620, among other things he tells them, that he had a- P. 12: 

« bated much in his navies, in the ch f hi ition: Pd. 1670, 
bated much in his navies, in the Charge of his munition; 2 mo. 


4 his: admiral, but rather choſe a young man, [ Bucł- 


« ingham] whoſe honeſty and integrity be knew, 


7 * whoſe 


The referring to Aliens 'Cogiindriz, gives me an opportunity of 
pointing out to the public it's W which both ved, Tindal, 
and Olay*s, as Well as (Dr. Grey, and all the writers, I have hithertd ſeen, 


gpofant. The writer of this Hier is no other than Will, 
Saunderſon, author of the hiftory of James I. dbſervedly treated with con- 
terapt, on accopnt of the poorneſy ot us compoſition, and groſs,paxtiality 


dee Sanderſon's proeme to the ſecond part of the hiſtory of James I, folio, 


, 


Lond, 16 56, 
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worth, Vol. 


127, 


| 4 * ; : 
% 9 
Tu ; 


fronted, , and, inſulted by them; and yeilding 
to their deſires even ſometimes contrary to 


his 


1 whoſe: care had been to appoint under him ſufficient 
(5) Ruſh- «©, men, to. leſſen his charges, which he had done.“ (þ) 


I. p. 22. In another ſpeech to the lords, in the year 1621, 


and Frank- in order to recommend his minion to their eſteem, be 


n, p. 49. tells them, „ that he hath been ready on all occaſions 


F of good offices, both for the houſe in general, and 
(7) 14. p. 25, (4 every member in particular.“ (i) And in an anſwer of 
his to both houſes of parliament, anno 1623, he ſtiles 
him © his diſciple and ſcholar, and a good ſcholat 

(0 1d. p. of his.“ (4): Theſe expreſſions ſound odd enough, 
but they are tollerable when compared with thoſe we 
lind in his preface, to his meditation on the lords prayer. 
For in this James tells Buckingham, that he may claim 

an intereſt in it for divers reſpects. Firſt, ſays; he, 

< from the ground of my writing it; for divers times 
before J medled with it, I told you, and only you, 
of ſome-of my conceptions upon the Lord's prayer, 
„ and you often ſollicited me to put pen to paper: next, 
TY as the perſon to whom we pray it, is our heavenly 
father, ſo am I that offer it unto you, not only your 
. politike, but alſo your œconomicke father, and that 
„nin a nearer degree than unto others. Thirdly, that 
& you may make good uſe of it; for ſince I. daily take 
„s care to better your underſtanding, to enable you the 
more for my ſervice in worldly affairs, reaſon Would 
« that God's part ſhould not be left out, for timor domi- 
c ni is initium ſapientiæ. And laſtly, I muſt with 
< joy acknowledge, that you deſerve this gift of me, in 
« not only giving ſo good example to the reſt of the 
ee court, in frequent hearing of the word of God: But 
e in ſpecial, in ſo often receiving the ſacrament, which 
e is a notable demonſtration of your charitie:in pardon- 
ing them that offend: you, that being the thing I moſt 
7, Jabout to recommend to the world in this meditation 
er, of mine; and how. godly and virtuous. all. my advices 
e have ever been unto you, 1 hope you will faithfully 
Siet Lem 20.91 Witt Aer i i eee 939 emen e Witness 
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| ſubject. If we may credit Sir Edward Peau his ha-... 
jeſty condeſcended even to pimp for:Buckinghan..'* tere 5 


a rare creature, king James carried Buck! 
| 00 Crag to have his will on that beauty: 2 Bat dt Sir N i- 


off ls „„ "himſelf 


ec witneſs to th — How aodlj-and vireoous 0 King 
all: his advices were to this his: diſciple, the reader will J's 


works 


calily judge by looking back to what is contained in 553. f 8 7 : 


note. ISO. But had they been ſuch as he would have 
the wotld believe, it was very mean in a king to trum- 
pet forth; bis own, and his favourites praiſes. Poſſibly, 
however; James may be excuſed on account of his age, 
as he himſelf ſeems 4 think he-ſhauld be for uttering 
trifles. “ J grow in years, lays, be, and old-men' are 
% twice babes, as the proverb is. (n . Hut if they are () Ib. f. 
babes, and pretend to act the part of men, to reaſon, 57 
ene and command, tho they may be born with, 

they will be laughed at. For there is not a more ridi- 


ſry, on object, than that which i is compounded of igno- E 


rance, conceit and vanity+——Letius:go-o with our 


e pleaſe this favourite, (ſays he) xing James pavemay | 
ce for the duke to entice othets 40H Will. Tub ex- 
< amples I will recite : Fiſt: the king: entertai ned Sir 
« John Crafts, and his daughter, a beautiful laſs, at 
<< Newmarket, to ſet at the table with the king This 
< he did then, to procute e ere the eaſier to 
de vitiate her. Secondly, rs, Dorothy. Enos, being 
Se to 3 


A 


fa 


C66 * 
cc 
« 


cholas Bacon s ſons conveyed her out ofa window i in- 

to a private chamber, over the Jags, and ſo difappoint- 

ed the duke of his wicked purpol Ie... Jn which Clean- 

<« ly conveyance. the, author had a and, .. with. the 

6 knight's ſons.” '(n). These; were the r 06g ubt ) Divine 
of Fames's. s virtuous and odly- advices, a by theſe ataſtrophe, 
they were faithfully witnef ed. to the y 504 Wy "Bucking-" 3 
ham, as we ſee his ma er hoped.” or of *tis he 

was exceedingly addicted 0 women, and had debauch- 


* 


LR 


% 


ed his own Wife before marriage; and 4 if bis eye 


T culled out a wanton. F en be Ls his fetters thas gs 
„ | * could | 
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| himfelf to be a proteſtant, and boaſted that 
iert 3 | | 
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he 


&, could wad his nets, and point a meeting at ſome. 1 


dy's houſe, where be ſhould come as by accident and 


(o) Wilſon, 
p. 149. 


e el- 


<«; find acceſſes, vile all his train attended at the door, 
ce as if it were an honourable viſit.” ( ) And in or 
der to enrich himſelf and kindred, he was permitted by 
James to make the moſt he could of every thing. He 


who underſtood neither law nor divinity, wha had no 
appearances of virtue, nor concern about any thing but 


to gratify his paſſions; Buc ting ham, I ſay, had the diſ- 
poſal of the higheſt poſts in the law and in the church, 
and to him were the moſt ſubmiſſive addreſſes made by. 


the right reverend fathers in God. Thoſe who would 


giye the greateſt ſums, or pay the largeſt yearly penſions 
to bim, were the men generally preferred; and few 
who would pay nothing, had any thing. (p) 

What the power of Backingham was, and was kind ; 
of addteſſes were made to him, will beſt appear from the 


following letter, among many which might be produced, 


from Dr. Field, biſhop of Landafe to him, tho written 
1 ſometime aſter James 8 death. 1 


e My gracious good lord, 
. 11 the great library of men, that I have ſtudied 


ec theſe many years, your grace is the beſt book, and 


4 moſt clafick author, that I have read, in whom I 


4 find ſo much goodneſs, ſweetneſs and nobleneſs of na- 


© * * * { 
. 13 


e ture, ſuch an heroick ſpirit, for boundleſs bounty, 
c az I never did in any, I could inſtance in many, 
ec ſome of whom you have made deans, ſome biſhops, 


e ſome lords, and privy-counſellors ; none that ever 
<0 Jopked. towards your grace did ever go away empty, 
© [need 8⁰ no further than myſelf (a gum of the earth) 
„whom you raiſed out of the duſt, for raiſing but a 


<< thoug ght ſo high as to ſerve your highneſs. Since 


« that, I have 8 played the truant, but more diligent- 


« ly ſtudied | you than ever before: and yet (dunce that 


66 Tam) I ſtand at a 2 and am a non — 
the 


2 
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he had been a kind of martyr for that pro- 
feſſion, though he never ſhewed his regard to 
Ro „ moe 


te the book being the ſame that ever it was; 23 may ap- 
«. pear by the great proficiency of others. This won- 
„ derfully poſeth me, and ſute there is ſome guile, 
„ ſome wile, in ſome of my fellow ſtudents, who hide 
«© my book from nie, or ſome part of it; all the fault 
<« js not in my own blockiſhneſs, that I thrive no bet- 
dc ter; I once feared this before, that ſome did me il! = 
« offices. You grace was pleaſed to proteſt no man 4 
„ had; and to aſſure me no man could. My heit Y 
e tells me it hath been always upright, and is ſtill moſt 
& faithful unto you. I have examined my actions, my 
te words, and my very thoughts, and found all of 
«© them, ever ſince, moſt ſound unto your grace. 
« Give me leave, to comfort myſelf 74 0 recordation 
of your loving kindneſſes of old, when on that great 
feaſt day of your being inaugured our chancellor [orf 
Cambridge] my look was your book, wherein you _ 
read ſadneſs, to which I was bold to anſwer, I truſt- 
c ed your grace would give me no cauſe, You replied 
e (with loſs of eee But God forbid ſo pre- 
« cious an effuſion. (I would rather empty all my veins 
than you ſhould bleed one drop.) when as one blaſt of 
your breath is able to bring me to the haven where 
would be. My lord, I am grown an old man, and 
am like old houſehold ſtuff, apt to be broke upon of- 
ten removing. [I deſire it therefore but once for all; 
be it Ely, or Bath and Fells; and I will ſpend the 
remainder of my days in writing an hiſtory of your 
good deeds to me and others, whereby I may vindi= 
cate you from the envy; and obloquy of this preſent 
wicked age wherein we live, and whilſt I live in 


e praying for your grace, Whoſe. I am, totally and 
{© finally, £ 
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% Theophilus Landaven,” (f) ( Gb 
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| thoſe. of that purſuaſion in Germany or 
F nes, but ſuffered them to be oppreſſed by 
5 | „ 


\ 


A man who could obtain a 200d biſloptick, by ſuch 
arts as theſe, with great fincerity of ſoul, no doubt 
might ſay, nolo epifcopari ! I don't know Whether tis 

worth while to obſerve that Field's flattery and ſy co- 
phancy availed nothing with Buckingham, He had 
been too much uſed to it, and ſo had loft its reliſh, 
Money was what he wanted: but Held was poor, had 
a wife and fix children, and conſequently could 'ad- 
vance little; and therefore remained where he was, till 
Dec. 15, 1635, long after Villiers death, when he was 
removed to Hereford, which he enjoyed not more than 
(r) See Ca- half a year. (r) I would not have the reader think ec- 
n LE Ceſiaſtieal preferments are now obtained by like means 
ſurvey of ca- as in the days of James. Buckingham having obtained 
thedrals, riches and honors in abundance for himſelf and all his 
754 1 P: relations, grew quite inſolent: Inſomuch that he was 
3 5 once about to ſtrike prince Charles : (s ) and at another 
() Claren- time bid him in plain terms kiſs his a, yea towards 
T0 Fames himſelf, he was highly inſolent. For when his 
Weldon, p. majeſty attempted to diſſuade him and the prince from 
140, taking the journey into Spain, to which he had before 
thoughtleſsly given his conſent; he rudely told him, 
% no body could believe any thing he ſaid, when he re- 
c tracted ſo ſoon'the promiſe he had made; that he plain- 
ec ly diſcerned that it proceeded from another breach of 
4 his word, in communicating with ſome raſcal, who 
„ had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons he” had 
| „ alledged, and that he doubted not but he ſhould here- 
N yes „after know who his counſellor had been.“ (t) In 
p.16, hort, directly contrary to the mind of his maſter, he ir- 
ritated the parliament againſt Spain; reflected on the 
conduct of the earl of Briſtol, and told them what was 
not true with relation to him, and ſet on a proſecution 
againſt him; and ruined the earl of Middleſex, (I mean 
Vith reſpect to his power) tho? intreated by the king to 
604. p. 18 the contrary. (a But James bore all this, tho' not 
2 VMuithout 
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the houſes of Bourbon, and Auſtria, 74 B] 


with- 


S uneaſineſs; and ſubmitted to be ik by his fa- 
yourite quite contrary to his inclinations. -- A ſure ſign 
of his weakneſs! For princes have it in their power at 
all times to be obeyed, if they require nothing contrary 
to the laws: and ſuch of them as ſuffer themſelves to be 
affronted, contradicted, or menaced by © thetr: ſervants, 


and yet continue unto them their favour, ſhew unto all 


men that they are unworthy to be truſted with the go- 
vernment and defence of a whole people. For their 
courage and underſtanding can be but of a very low 
kind. However, -- poſſibly the ſame reaſon which 


induced James to pardon Somer/et, Age him bear the 
inſolence of Buckingham. 


[4 B] He profeſſed himſelf a proteſt, and boaſted 
of his having been a kind of martyr for that profeſſion, 


but he ſufferred thoſe of that perſuaſion in France and 


Germany, to be oppreſſed by the houſes of : Bourbon, 
and Auſtria.] In his ſpeech to the parliament in the 
year 1624, we have the following expreſſions. What 
religion I am of, my books do declare, my profeſ- 
& ſion and behaviour doth ſhew; and I hope in God I 
<< ſhall never live to be thought otherwiſe ; ſurely 1 


« ſhall never deſerve it; and for my part, 1 wiſh it 
cc 


** a mark upon me, when I ſhall ſwerve from my re- 


6 ligion ; for he that doth diflemble with God, is not 


ce to be truſted with men. 

« My lords, for my part, I proteſt before God, that 
« my heart hath bled, when J have heard of the increaſe 
of popery; God is my judge, it hath been ſuch a 
great grief to me, that it hath been as thorns in my 
e eyes, and pricks in my ſides; and fo far I have been, 


„ and ſhall be, from e way. And, my 


“ lords and gentlemen, you ſhall be my Cönfellbra, that 
“one way or other it hath been my defire to hinder the 


| growth of popery; and J could not have been an 


$6 honeſt man, if I ſhould have done otherwiſe, And 
E 2 e this 


may be written in marble, and remain to poſterity as 
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| wichout affording them aſſiſtance of any va- 


lue; 


te this T may fay further, that if I be not a martyr, I 
am ſurel ama confeſſor; and in fome ſenſe I may be 
& called a martyr, as in che ſcripture, Maac was — 2 
cuted by Imael, by mocking words; for never king 
& ſuffered: more ill- ton ues than I have done; and [ 
« am ſure: for no cauſe.” (4) — Long before this, in 
<<. the year 1609, in a ſpeech at Whitehall, he ſays, 
ce that with his own pen he had brought the popes quar- 
e tel upon. him, and proclaimed publique defiance to 
4 Babylon. (b) Would not one think from thence 
that James had the proteſtant intereſt at heart, and that 
he was a mighty champion for it? that he had taken it 
under his protection, and had fought zealoufly in its 
cauſe * thoſe who knew not the man, might have been 
impoſed on by his ſpeeches ; ſuch as did, could not. 
We have ſeen his unaccountable behaviour in the buſi- 
neſs of the Palatinate, the loſs. of which had well nigh 
terminated in the total ruin of the proteſtant religion 1 in 
Germany, as alſo of the liberties of Europe. For Fer- 
dinand the ſecond, aimed at nothing Jeſs than being ab- 
ſolute maſter over the Germanic body, and in conjunc- 
tion with Spain, to have given the law to all around 
him. The conſequence. of which muſt have been the 
total extirpation of the reformed every where. But 
James was no way alarmed at the conſequence. He 
would not endeavour to prevent it, but remained in a 
manner neuter, if you'll believe him, for conſcience, 
F honour, and examples ſake. In regard of conſcience 


1 judging it unlawful to inthrone or dethrone kings for 


44 


( it : dangerous — againſt all chriſtian r 


“ religions ſake; having a quarrel againſts the jeſuits, 
$* for holding that opinion. Beſides, he ſaw the world 
* inclined: to make that a war of religion, which he 
& would never do. In point of honor; for that when 
e he ſent his- 3 into Germany, to treat of 

peace, in the interim, his ſon-in-law had taken the 
“% crown, upon him. And for examples ſake ; holding 


* 1 
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lue fy contragy to all the maxims of 
8 


« to allow a ſudden tranſlation of crowns by the 
L ples authority.“ (c) With ſuch pretences as theſe 90 (c) Ruſh- 
he cover his cowardice, and his unconcern about the FR Oy 
civil and religious rights of Europe. DE 
Wars to propagate religion, are whimſical andi impi- 
ous: But wars for the defence of its profeſſors, may be 
very juſt and lawful. To have aſſiſted Frederic and his 
honeſt Bohemians; to have encouraged and kept toge- 
ther the princes of the union; to have diverted the 
power of Spain, which was at the command of Ferdinand; 
and by every honeſt art to have riſen a force capable of 
withſtanding the emperor, was at that time incumbent 
on a king of Great Britain, This I know has been de- 
nied by a very able writer, (d) who aſſerts “ that if (4) Oldcaſ- 
6 7ames had entered into an immediate war to main- oe me 
«< tain the elector Palatine on the throne of Bohemia, a3 5 * 
£ he muſt have exhauſted aud ruined this nation to ſup- 
« port it.” But I muſt confeſs I cannot ſee that this 
Wa have been the event. The princes of the union 
were, tis true, not ſo cloſely connected in temper and in- 
tereſt as might have been wiſhed; France weakly re- 
Fuſed to aid the foes of Ferdinand; and the popiſh party 
at that time was moſt powerful: But {till a reſiſtance 
might have been made; and had James had ſkill and 
courage enough to have joined in it, it might have been 
effectual to have withſtood the attempts towards bring- 
ing on the whole world a blind ſuperſtition, and a law- 
leis rule. 
To talk of ruining and exhauſting the Britiſh nation 
by engaging in this war as a principal, is, in my opi- 
nion, unworthy of the penetration and abilities of this 
writer. Was France ruined and exhauſted by encoun- 
tering this ſame Ferdinand, when his power by fucceſs 
was much more formidable than it now was? did not 
Richlieu obtain the greateſt glory by adviſing the aſſiſtance 
of Gu/tavus Adolphus ; by ſupporting him with money and 
troops; by drawing off the confederates of the emperor, 


E4 > and 


— 


good policy, and the conduct of queen Eli- 


2abeth, who valued herſelf, not unjuſtly, on 
| the 


and engaging every. State poſſibly againſt him ? Might 
not the ſame thing have been done by James, and that 


without injuring the Britiſh, any more than Lewis the 


thirteenth did the French nation? Guſtavus Adolphus 
indeed was a great captain, and headed a brave army: 
But a great captain and a brave army could not have 


been wanting, had the king of Great Britain fallen 


heartily into the war, and ſupported it, as the king of 
France afterwards did by the perſons and purſes of his 


people. In ſhort as a proteſtant, James was concerned 
to prevent the encreaſe of the power of Ferdinand, and 


hinder. him from triumphing ; for every victory of his 
was a wound to the intereſt of the religion profeſſed 
But we ſee that he was ſo far from doing what he 
ought to have done in this matter, that he ſuffered the 
Bohemians to be reduced; his ſon-in-law to be expelled 
his dominions; and the proteſtants to be brought to the 
very brink of ruin in Germany; from which only they 
were delivered by the force of Gu/favus, and the abili- 
ties of Richlieu. Nor were the reformed in France 
more indebted to James, than thoſe in the empire. At 
his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, the dukes la Tremou- 
ille, and Bouillon, together with the famous du Pleſſis, 
had a deſign to make him protector of the calviniſt party 


(e) See in France. (e) But they ſoon laid aſide their deſign af- 


Sully*s me- 
moirs, Vol, 


TEp, 15. 


ter having had a thorough knowledge of his character. 
For no man intereſted himſelf leſs than Jumes in their 


ſollicited by him to do it, becauſe he ſaid it did not be- 

(J) 14. ibis, come a great prince to intercede for a rebel ſubject. (/) 
And though the reformed were a very confiderable body 
im France, poſſeſſed of places of ſtrength and importance 

and capable with proper help, of making head againſt 

all their enemies, as they had fully manifeſted in the for- 

| | | mer 


affairs, no prince gave them Jeſs aſſiſtance. He refuſed 
to ſpeak to Henry the fourth in favour of Bouillon, when 


\ 
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the aids ſhe from time to'time had given 
them, to her own, as well as their great ad- 
5 vantage. 


mer civil wars: though they were thus powerful, and 
conſequently important, he: ftood tamely by, and ſaw 

them diveſted of their ſtrong holds, and rendered almoſt 
wholly inſignificant as a party. Tis true, James kept 

up a kind of correſpondence with Bouillon, whom at 

firſt he had refuſed to intercede for, and by him gave 
aſſurances of his aſſiſting the reformed if the whole 

« body was aſſailed, the edits broken, and they in 

ce danger of apparent ruin: in which caſe (ſays Buck- 

« ;ngham, in a letter to Sir Thomas Edmonds) his ma- 

« jeſty doth engage himſelf to aſſiſt them; which 

e though he ſhould have no other means to perform, he 

will call a parliament for that purpoſe, not doubting 

« but his people will be as ready to furniſh him with 

* means, as his majeſty to engage himſelf to aid them 

in that cauſe.” (g) But James was not as good as (g) Birch's 
his word. The reformed were aſſailed ſoon after, ew of the 


1 > ; 5 ti ti 
though not in a body; the edits were broken in num- 4 , 4%, 


. - : b 7 &c, p. 406. 
berleſs inſtances, particularly in taking from them their 


ſtrong towns; and they were in danger of apparent 
ruin; (Y) and yet I know not that James afforded them (5) See 
the leaſt aſſiſtance, any farther than by ordering his am- Howell's 
baſſadors to uſe their their good offices on their behalf. Ons 
„Vea, we are aſſured by the duke of Rohan himſelf, Hit. of the 
sone of the proteſtant chiefs, that James urged him by edict of 
« Jetters (in any caſe) to make a peace, and to ſubmit I , os 
to, and wholly rely upon the promiſes of his own ſo- pay, 1 
vereign, preſſing him moreover to conſider the affairs = 
of his ſon-in-law, and aſſuring him that he could not ) Duke of 
e poſſibly give the reformed any aſſiſtance.“ (i) re was . 
Had the reformed been properly aided during the mi- on the peace 
nority of Lewis the thirteenth, their power probably made before 
would have been ſo great, that Richlieu's arts would not ed 


ee 
cc 


40 


44. at the 


have overturned it: nor would France have given that end of his 
diſturbance to Europe ſhe did, under Lewis the four- memoirs, 


| - 8vo. Lond, 
teenth.— * Advantages, (ſays a noble author) ** 1660. 
. \ F V 
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vantage. Though he was not a catholic in 


perſuaſion, he favoured thoſe that were, pro- 


vided 


et haye been taken of the diviſions which religion ot · 


« caſioned; and ſupporting the proteſtant party in 
« France, would have kept that crown under reſtraints, 
and under inabilities, in ſome meaſure equal to thoſe 
«© which were occaſioned anciently by the vaſt aliena- 
e tions of its demefnes, and by the exorbitant power of 
6 its vaſſals. But James the firſt was incapable of 


(t) Boling- „ thinking with ſenſe, or acting with ſpirit.” (( )) 
broke's let- And the writer of Tom Tell-Troath, addreſſed to 


ters on the 


ſtudy and uſe Fames, and printed about the year 1622, has the fol- 


of hiſtcry, lowing paſſage. They (the French proteſtants) are 
Vol. II. p. 4 indeed ſo many hoſtages which God almighty ha 


131. vo. 


Lond. 1752. Put into your majeſties hands to ſecure you, and your 
“ majeſties dominions, from all danger of that coun- 


&« try ; and to loſe them were no other (in my opi- 
66 nion) than wilfully to tempt God, to deliver us into 
ce the hands of our enemies. As long as God bath any 
„children in France, we fha]l be ſure to have bre 
« thren there. But they once gone, your brother o 
France will quickly ſhew whoſe child he is, and how 
« incompatible the obedience he owes him (the pope) is 
ce with any good - will he can bear your majeſtie. Since 
e“ then the Tye you have upon that princes friendſnip i 
* of ſo looſe a knot, what can your majeſty do better 
4 for yourſelf, and yours, than to keep his enmity {till 
<« clogged, by cheriſhing and maintaining ſo good a 


(Y Harleian ( party in his country, as thoſe of the religion.“ (1) 


1 What Mr, Kelly means by faying James made the in- 
x12, tereſt of the proteſtants his own, on more than one oc- 


cation, I know not. He refers us indeed to the em 


He Keel baflies of Sir Edward Herbert, and the earl of Carliſi 
s ſupple. into France, in order to intercede for the Hugonots, 


mental re- the latter of whom he obſerves from Rapin, ſpent val 


marks on ſums, and conſequently his maſter muſt be much in 


0 earneſt to do them ſervice. (n) But what ſervice did 
7. fol. Lond. James do them? what ſucceſs had his applications 
. ee none 


9 


and he not only relaxed [4 c] the rigour of 


vided: they would ſwear allegiance unto him; 


the 
none; and therefore we may be ſure, he very little re- 
carded them, Had this gentleman known the charac- 
ter of the earl of Core as one of the moſt expenſive, 
luxurious men then living, he would have interpreted 
the words of Rapin as he ought. The vaſt ſums ſpent 
by Carlifle, were not on the buſineſs of the Hugonots, 
or to promote their affairs; but in dreſs, equipage and 
houſe-keeping, in which he knew no bounds. But I 
aſk pardon for taking ſo much notice of the miſtakes of 


a writer of ſo little conſequence, either as to know- 
ledge or judgment, 


[4 e] He not only relaxed the rigor of the laws in 
their favour, but conſented to ſuch terms for- them in 
the marriage articles with Spain and France, as few of, 
his proteſtants ſubjects approved.] It appears from a 
letter of Matthew Hutton, arch-biſhop of York, to 
Cecyll, lord Cranborne, dated December 18, 1604, 
that the papiſts by © reaſon of ſome extraordinary favour 
« were grown mightily in number, courage, and in- 
« fluence.” (a) They were in great hopes of a tolera- (a) win. 
tion, when they ſaw James ſet againſt the puritans ; wood, Vol. 
and it became fo much the general expectation among II. P. 4. 
them, that in order to clear himfelf of having inten- 
tions of granting it to them, his majeſty thought pro- 
per to declare that he never intended it, and would 
e ſpend the laſt dropof his blood before he would do it, 
« and uttered that imprecat ion on his poſterity, if they 
6 ſhould maintain any other religion, than what he 
* truly profeſſed and maintained,” of which I have be- | 
fore taken notice. (6) 7 ä 
Not content herewith, he ordered the laws againſt 49: 0. 
them to be put in execution, and they underwent *** 2 
many of them great haadſhips. (c) Upon the diſcovery (e) See Of. 
of the popiſh plot, there was a general proſecution of all bœn, p. 481. 
papiſts ſet on foot, as might well be expected : but 
| % king 


the laws f in their favour, but conſented to 
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ſuch 


0 king James was very uneaſy at it, ſays Burnet, 
<* which was much encreaſed by what Sir Dudley Carl- 


ce ton told him upon his return from Spain, where he 


& had been ambaſſador ; (which I had from lord Hallis, 


c who ſaid to me, that Sir Dudley Carlton told it to 
e himſelf, and was much troubled —— he ſaw it had 


ce an effect contrary to what he had intended. ) When 


„ he came home, he found the king at Theobalds 
„ hunting in a very careleſs and unguarded manner : 
and upon that, in order to the putting him on a 


«© more careful looking to himſelf, he told the king he 


< muſt either give over that way of hunting, or ſto 
c another hunting he was engaged i in, which was pries 
e hunting: For he had intelligence in Spain, that the 
<« prieſts were comforting themſelves with this, that if 


* he went on againſt them, they would ſoon get rid of 


= 1 


(a) Burnet, 
Vol, I. p. 
11, 


(e) See 
Wood's a- 
thenæ, 
Oxon, Vol. 


view of the 
negotiation, 
P · 1227 - 


c 
4 


« him. 
4C 


The king ſent for him in private to en- 
quire more, pafticularly into this ; and he ſaw it had 
made a great impreſſion on him, but wrought other- 
wiſe than he intended. For the king reſolved to gra- 
tify his humour in hunting, and in a careleſs and ir- 
regular way of life, did immediately order all that 


+ 


< proſecution to be let fall. I have the minutes of the 


& council books of the year 1606, which are full of or- 


6“ ders todiſcharge and tranſport prieſts, ſometimes ten 
„c in a day.“ (4) —I was inclined at firſt to call this 
whole ſtory of Burnet's into queſtion, by reaſon that 


Carleton was never ambaſſador into Spain: (e) but an 
further ſearch find it probable enough, 


For Carleton in the year 1605, accompanied the lord 
Norris into Spain, and there might hear what he is ſaid 


to have ſpoken to James. (7) So that there is only 4 
ſma]l miſtake in Burnet, and his account is very proba- 


ble. For tho' laws were enacted againſt the catholics, 


and the judges commanded on occaſion to put them in 
execution, yet James had a great affection for them, 
and conferred on them many marks of his favour. 


Let 


Go cf wu \,F/]F ww 
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but even a number of the beſt and 


e dience, and acceſſe to both ſides, beſtowing equally 
“s all favours and honors on both profeſſions ? How free 
and continual acceſſe had all ranks and degrees of pa- 


(t 
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ſuch terms for them, in the matriage articles 
| * 


Let us hear an indiſputable writer on this matter, even 
James himſelf. “ Not only, ſays he, the papiſts them- 
4 ſelves grew to that hight of pride, in confidence of 
« my mildneſs, as they did directly expect, and 
ce aſſuredly promiſe to themſelves libertie of conſcience, 
& and equalitie with other of my ſubjects? in all things ; 
faithfullieſt of my 
* ſaid ſubjects, were caſt in great fear and amazement 
« of my courſe and proceedings, ever prognoſticating 
and juſtly ſuſpecting that ſowre fruit to come of it, 
e which ſhewed itſelf early in the powder- treaſon. 
«© How many did I honor with knighthood, of known 
e and open recuſants ? how indifferently did I give au- 


“ piſtsin my court and company? and above all, how 

8 e and freely did I free recuſants of their ordi- 

< nary paiments ? Beſides, it is evident what ſtrait or- 

der was given out of my own mouth to the judges, to 

< ſpare: the execution of all prieſts, {notwithſtanding 

“ their conviction) joining thereunto a gracious procla- 

© mation, whereby all prieſts that were at liberty, and 

“not taken, might goe out of the country by ſuch a 

© day: my general pardon having been extended to all 

© convicted prieſts in priſon: whereupon they were ſet 

< at libertie as good ſubjects : and all prieſts that were 

© taken after, ſent over, and ſet at libertie there. But 

time and paper will fail me, to make enumeration of 

all the benefits and favours that I beſtowed in general, | 
and particular upon papiſts. (g) There is a ( 25 King 
great deal of truth in theſe lines, The Howards, moſt James's 
of them catholics, were advanced to honors and power works, p. 
by him; the families of Petre, and Arundel, of the 53. 
ſame cerfualion, were admitted into the peerage z and 

in the latter part of his reign, we find Villiers his mo- 


ther made a counteſs, and Calvert, ſecretary of ſtate, 


created 


a” 
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with Spain and France, as but yer y der 
"he Fr 


created lord Baltimore, though they were openly of the 
romiſh communion. In the year 1610, we find the 
commons complaining of the non execution of the 
ce laws againſt the prieſts who, ſay they, are the cor- 
«« rupters of the people in religion and loyalty ;“ and, 
continue they, in a petition to James, many recu- 
« ſants have already compounded, and (as it is to be 
t feared) more and more (except your majeſty in your 
<& great wiſdom, prevent the ſame) will compound with 
e thoſe that beg their penalties, which maketh the laws 
* altogether fruitleſs, or of little or none effect, and 
c theoffenders to become bold, obdurate, and uncon- 
«© formable. Wherefore they entreat his majeſtie to lay 
« his royal commands upon all his miniſters of juſtice : 
& both eccleſiaſtical and civil, to ſee the laws made | 


do gs 2 


— bay 


<< againſt jeſuits, ſeminarie prieſts and recuſants of : 
hat kind and ſect ſoever) to be duly and exactly exe- t 

“ cuted, without dread or delay. And that his ma- » 

“ jeſtie would be pleaſed likewiſe to take into his own 7 

5 % hands the penalties due for recuſancie, and that the n 
% ſame be not converted to the private gain of ſome, to a 

6 his majeſties infinite Joſs, the emboldening of the pa- 1 

(5) Record ** piſts, and decay of true religion.“ (00 But not- N 
of ſome wer- withſtanding theſe complaints of the parliament; not- . 
9.6, wrong withſtanding, Fames's own heart bled, when he heard of il © 
horiourable, the increaſe of popery, by the marriage articles with Spain 
wiſe, and and France, many things were granted in their favour, b 
_— and conſequently the papiſts were mightily encouraged. F 
commons, in The infanta was to be allowed à chapel in the palace, e 
the late par- and a public church in London; all her fetvants were t 
1 to be catholics, under the authority of a biſhop, or his IM © 
in 1012. Vicar z they were not to be liable to the laws of Eng- 
1210, land with regard to religion; though the children be- 7 
got on her body, ſhould be catholics, they might not : 

loſe the right of ſucceeding to the kingdom and domi- 

nions of Great Britain; and they were to be brought up | 

by her till the age of ten years. Beſides n, 

f 9 | wit 


28 DV 


. 6 n 
*: 
\ | 
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his proteſtant ſubjects, Who were indepen- 
i e dant 


with many other made public, there were private onet 
by which great liberty was given to thoſe of the romiſh 


church. | For by theſe James promiſedthat the laws in 


being againſt them, / ſhould not be commanded: to be put 
in execution; that no new laws for the future ſhould be 
enacted to their hurt, that there ſhould be a perpetual 
toleration of the roman catholic religion, within private 
houſes, throughout all his dominions; and that he 
would do his endeavour, that the parliament ſhould ra- 


in the opinion of the earl of Briſtol, the great negotia- * rankland's 


- annals, p. 


tor of the Spaniſh match, in effe& was little leſs than a +3....30, 


* cluded and accornpliſhed, with conditions three times (#) Political 
„ more advantagious for religion, than thoſe which 55 
'* were defigned to be propoſed in the late king's See alſo his 
Henry the fourth) time.“ (n) This was the man w _ 2 
never intended to grant a toleration to papiſts, who g, Lond. 


would 1 698. 


5 

* 

7.4 
1 8 
+ 
4 
* 
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dant of the court, approved, and many 
155 5 8 ; | greatly | 


would ſpend the laſt drop of his blood before he would 

do it, and whoſe heart bled when he heard of the encreaſe 

of popery. Vile hypacriſy ! mean diflimulation! which 

could anſwer no other. purpoſe than to expoſe himſelf to 

the ſcorn, and contempt of thoſe, who knew him. 

What the favour which was ſhewn the catholics when 

the Spaniſh match was. thought near a concluſion, Was, 

will beſt appear from the following paragraph in a letter 
written, if I am not greatly miſtaken, by Buckingham 

to count Gendemar, then in Spain.—“ As for news 

ce from hence, I can aſſure you, that they are, in all 
points, as your heart could wiſh; for here is a king, 
e a prince, and a faithful friend and ſervant unto you, 
| beſides a number of pour other good friends, that 
long ſo much for the happy accompliſhment of this 

s match, as every day ſeems a year unto us; and I can 

s aſſure you, in the word of your honeſt friend, that 
ve have a prince here, that is ſo ſharp ſet upon the 

* buſineſs, as it would much comfort you to ſee it, and 

<< her there to hear it. Here are all things prepared 

< upon our parts; prieſts and recuſants all at liberty; 

& all the roman catholics well ſatisfied; and, which 
vill ſeem a wonder unto you, our priſans are emptied 

<« of prieſts and recuſants, and filled with zealous mini- 

ce ſters, for preaching. againſt the match; for no man 

& can ſooner, now, mutter a word in the pulpit, tho 

“s indirectly againſt it, but he is preſently catched, and 

<< ſet in ſtreight priſon, We have alſo publiſhed orders, 

& both for the univerſities, and the pulpits, that no 

©. man hereafter ſhall meddle, but to preach Chriſt cru- 

e cified; nay, it ſhall not be lawful hereafter for them 

< to rail againſt the pope, or the doctrine of the church 

of Rome, further than for edification of ours: and 

6&6. for proof hereof, you ſhall herewith, receive the or- 
(% Cabala, 6 ders ſet down and publiſhed.” ( This great li- 
Þ- 24. berty given to the catholics was highly offenſive to the 
prtroteſtants, as we may learn from what follows, which 
n 725 
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greatly murmured at. The church of Eng- 
land; under James, was in a happy tate, 
F | being 


was written by arch-biſhop Abbot, to James on occa- 

ſion of it.. Your majeſty hath propounded a tole- 

« ration of religion: I beſeech you, to take into your. 

« confideration, what your act is, and what the con- 

«ſequence may be. By your act you labour to ſet up 

c that moſt damnable and heretical doctrine of the 

c church of Rome, the whore of Babylon, how hate- 

* ful will it be to God, and grievous to your ſubjects, 

<«<' (the true profeſſors of the goſpel) that your majeſty 

„ who hath often defended, and learnedly written a> | 

4 gainſt thoſe wicked hereſies, ſhould now ſhew your- 

“ ſelf a patron of thoſe doArines, which your pen hath 

e told the world, and your conſcience tells yourſelf, 

& are ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and deteſtable.— Be- 

“ ſides, this toleration you endeavour to ſet up by your 

«proclamation, it cannot be done without a parlia- 

* ment, unleſs your majeſty will let your ſubjects ſee, 

ce that you now take unto yourſelf a liberty to throw 

e down the laws of the land at your pleaſure, What 

* dreadful conſequences theſe things may draw after, I 

<*© befeech your majeſty to conſider. . And above all, 

<< leſt by this toleration, and diſcountenance of the true 

6 profeſſion of the goſpel, (wherewith God hath bleſſed 

* us, and under which this kingdom hath. flouriſhed 

ce theſe many years) your majeſty doth draw upon the 

e kingdom in general, and yourfelf in particular, God's 

«© heavie wrath and indignation, Thus, in diſcharge 

% of my duty to your majeſty, and the place of my 

„calling, I have taken the humble boldneſs to deliver 

my conſcience, And, now Sir, do with me what 

« you pleaſe.” (p) I will not here enter into the queſ- (7 ) Cabala, 

tion whether the intolerant principles of the Roman ca- Rund. 5 

tholics do not render them unfit to be tolerated amongſt Vel. N 
proteſtants. All I ſhall ſay, is, that it has been the p. 85. 

opinion of ſome of the beſt friends to liberty, that they 

tre to be excluded from it, for the preſervation of liber - 


bo 
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being highly praiſed, protected, and mn 
ed wa Ae [4 D] yea, moreover advanced 
to 


ty ;tlelf ; with which it-is thought, their, principles are 
(9) See Bay- incompatible. (2) But be this as it will, it cannot be at 
| pda all wondered at, that the proteſtants in Fames's reign 
bv [0] = ſhould be alarmed at an open toleration of thoſe of the 
- © communion of the church of Rome. For they could 
not but remember the bull of pope Pius the fifth, con- 

cerning the damnation, excommunication, and depoſi- 

tion of queen Elizabeth, and the plots. which in conſe. 

quence thereof, were laid againſt ber life: They could 
not but remember the deteſtable powder treaſon; nor 

could they forget that Fames himſelf bad publickly a- 

vowed that N pope of Rome was anti- chriſt, the man 

of ſin, the mother of harlots, and abominations, who 

was drunk with the blood of the ſaints and the martyrs of 
Jeſus. And remembring theſe things, could they 

chuſe but murmur againſt the toleration of ſo bloody a 
ſe, or look-on Buckingham the ſuppoſed inſtrument of 
it, but as a betrayer of king and country, and as odious, 
(r) Cabala, as he himſelf declares they did. oy” | 
p. 244 

[4D] The church of England under Fames was in a 
1 ſtate, being highly praiſed, protected, and 

favoured by him.] When I ſpeak of the church, I 

would not be underſtood to mean © a congregation of 

c faithful men, as our articles in an antiquated man- 

() See arti- ner tes ne it ; (a) but the clergy; who have for a long 
% the 19th, time appropriated that term to themſelves, and the places 
in which they officiate : And when I ſpeak of the 
church as in a flouriſhing ſtate, I mean, what I think, 
churchmen generally mean by it, their poſſeſſing power, 
honor and wealth; and not the increaſe of unfeigned 
piety, and real virtue, —That in this ſenſe the church of 
England flouriſhed under James, is beyond all contra- 
diction. In a ſpeech in the ſtar- chamber, in the year 
1616, his majeſty complains “ that churchmen were 


« had in too much contempt, I muft ſpeak trewth, + fap 
& he 


' 
a 
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to ng honor, and power t whereby ſhe 
| became 


« he, great men, lords, judges, and people of all de- 
“ grees from the higheſt to the loweſt, have too much 
.« contemned them. And God will not bleſs us in our 
ee own laws, if we do not reverence and obey God's 
% law 5 which cannot be, except the interpreters of it 
Nahe reſpected and reverenced, and it is a ſign of the 
& latter day's drawing on; even the contempt of the 
church, and of the governors and teachers thereof 
e now in the church of England, which I ſay in my 
s conſcience of any church that ever I read or knew of, 
<< preſent or paſt, is moſt pure, and neareſt the primi- 
e tive and apoſtolical church in doctrine and diſcipline, 
* and is ſurelieſt founded on the word of God, of any  *' 
& church in Chriſtendome.“ (b) In the ſame ſpeech (5) King 
he tells the judges, God will bleſs every good buſi- e 
<<. neſs the better, that he and his church have the pre- eis P. 
e cedence.” (c) And again, addreſſing himſelf to the (c) 14, p. 
judges, he ſays, Let not the church nor churchmen, 565. 
ebe diſgraced in your charges; — countenance and eꝛʒʒ- 
“ courage the good churchmen, and teach the peopte 
« by your example to reverence them: for if they be 
c good, they are worthy of double honor for their of- 
F „ fice ſake ; if they de faultie it is not your place to ad- 
1 © moniſh them; they have another Ferum to anſwer * © 
ce to for their miſbehaviour.” (d) And in another (4) 1, p 
place, he tells us, that as foon as a perſon hath made 569. 
e his choice what church to live and die in, audi eam, 
& as Chriſt commands: for his conſcience in this muſt 
only ſerve him for a guide to the right church, but 
not to judge her, but to be judged by her.“ (e) (e) Id. p. 
This is very good, and what moſt churchmen ul Cake 
be very glad their flocks did believe. For they then 
might teach authoratively, and a blind ſubmiſſion would 
be yielded, Profane wits would not think themſelves at 
liberty to examine the reaſonableneſs of the churches doc- 
trine, but ſwollow down glibly the moſt myfterious 
I points, to their own great edification, and 
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became in a condition to be both dreaded, 


and 


* 


the peace of the church. — But James not only ſpoke 

well of churchmen, and endeavoured to recommend 

them to the eſteem and regard of his ſubjects, but he 

- heaped on them wealth, and ſuffered them to enjoy 

riches in abundance. He founded a dean and chap- 

ter of ſeven prebendaries at Rippon, in Yorkſhire; and 

<« ſettled two hundred and forty-ſeven pounds per ann, 

(f) Grey's of crown lands for their maintenance.“ () Williams, 

examination dean of Weſtminſter, retained at the fame time, as him- 

ke ing ap ſelf tells the duke of Buckingham, the rectories of Di- 

Neal's hiſ- num, Walgrave, Grafton, and Peterborough, and was 

| toryof the alſo chaunter of Lincoln, prebendary of Aſgarbie, pre- 

8 P- bendary of Nonnington, and reſidentiary of Lincoln. (g) 

Lond. 1536. And when advanced to the ſee of Lincoln, and made 

( g) Cabala, lord- keeper of the great ſeal, he was continued dean of 
p. 49 Weſtminſter, and held his other preterments ; ſo that, 

ſays Heylin, he was a perfect dioceſs. within himſelf, as 

| being biſhop; dean, prebend, reſidentiary, and parſon ; 

(% Life of and all theſe at once. (þ) This was a goodly fight in 

Lud, p. 86. the eyes of Laud, who made uſe of the example, in re- 

taining with his biſhopric of St. Davids, not only his 

prebends place in the church of Weſtminſter, and his 

| benefices in the country, but alſo the preſidentſnhips of 

ci) Id. ibid, his colledge in Oxon. (:) In ſhort the churchmen 

throve well under James, and were greatly cheriſhed by 

him. For to the wealth he permitted them to enjoy, 

he added real power, and gave them liberty to cruſh all 

their oppoſers. In the canons compiled anno 1607, 

to which his majeſty gave his royal ſanction, we find 

that whoever ſhould hereafter affim, that the form of 

| God's worſhip in the church of England, eſtabliſhed by 
| \ law, and contained in the book of common prayer, is i 
| | a corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or unlawful worſhip of God, 
| or containeth any thing in it that is repugnant to the 
ſcriptures ; whoſoever ſhould affirm that any of the 
thirty-nine articles, are in any part ſuperſtitious or er- 
roneous, or ſuch as he may not with a good conſcience | 

| A ſubſcribe 


. 
a 
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and envied by her adverſaries. Not fo the 
3 Theſe were the objects of his 


majeſty” $ 


ſubſcribe unto; Shiver ſhould affirm that the rites 
and ceremonies of the church were ſuch as men who 
were godly affected, may not with any good conſcience 
approve them, uſe them, or, as occaſion requireth, 
ſubſcribe unto them ; whoſoever ſhould affirm the go- 
vernment of the church of England under his majeſty, 
by arch-biſhops, &c. is antichriſtian, or repugnant to 
the word of God, were to be excommunicated, (#) 6 (0% fee 
1 The ſame puniſhment was denounced againſt the au- canons, 3, 
| thors of ſchiſm, the maintainers of ſchiſmaticks and 4, 5, 6, 7. | 
maintainers of conventicles, ([) Thus were church- () In canons 
men armed with power, with which, we may be aſ- 9, 10, 11. 
f ſured, they took care to defend themſelves and ann 
x4 their adverſaries. Add to this that the high commiſſion 
$ 
dl 
n 


was then in being, in which the biſhops were the judges 
who by adminiftring the oath ex gficio, compelled men 
to accuſe themſelves, and then puniſhed them in the ſe- 
vereſt manner, *T'was this court which obliged the re- 
nowned Selden, to make his ſubmiſſion, and beg par- 
don for having publiſhed his book on tythes; (m) though = Heylin's 
moſt learned men fince that time, have acquieſced in hiftory of the 
what he has aſſerted concerning their original; and be- Prefbyterians 
fore this, we find by a complaint of the parliament 3 
that “lay - men were puniſhed by this court for ſpeak- 
c ing of the ſymonie and other miſdemeanours of ſpi- 
e ritual men, though the thing ſpoken were true, and 
* the ſpeech tending to bring them to condigne puniſh- 
© ment.” (n) - Such was the power of the clergy under „, 
James, n the uſe 4 made of it ned, agar i 
learned, and worthy men were called in queſtion, and ceedings in 
ſubjected to all the terrible conſequences of that thing w_— 
called an excommunication, for daring to tell church- ping p. 29. 
men of their vices, or denying their whimſical pretences. 
This at length bred much ill- blood, and ifſued in dread- 
ful conſequences, Let the prince therefore that would 
reign gloriouſly, curb tye power of his clergy ; let him 


3 never 
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ae ard $ higheſt averſion, [4 E] and greateſt 
hatred ; 


never be made the tool of their wrath or reſentment; 


but by diſtributing equal and impartial Jokes | to all his 


7 


ſubjects, ſhew himſelf their common father and ſove- 
reign, and thereby eſtabliſh his throne i in their hearts, 
and render it immoveable. | 


[4E] The puritans were the objects of his bigheſt a- 
verſion, &c,] Tbis appears from what has been ſaid 
in the notes (M] and [MM] ſo clearly, that I need ſay 
no more concerning it, But Fate contented not him- 
ſelf with reproaching them, but he let his clergy looſe 
upon them, and ſubjected them to great penalties meer- 
ly on account of their non conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
ceremonies. Hutton, arch - biſnop of York, received 
orders from the privy- council, *“ that the puritans 
ce ſhould be proceeded againſt according t to law, except 
« they conformed themſelves ; tho' I think, ſays he, 
cc all or moſt of them love his majeſty, and the preſent 
de eſtate.“ (a) And fays Sir Dudley Carleton in a let- 
ter to Mr, Vintocod, Tiled Feb. 20, 1604, „ the poor 


- 6“ puritan LE RY ts have been ferrited out in all corners, 


« and ſome of them ſuſpended, others deprived of their 
ce livings. Certain lecturers are ſilenced, and a crew of 


„ gentlemen of Northamptonſhire, who put up'a petition 


« to. the king in their behalfe, told roundly of their 
ce boldneſs, both at the council- table and ſtar- chamber: 
e and Sir Francis Haſtings for drawing the petition, 
& and ſtanding to it, when he had done i it, put from 


c his lieutenancy. and juſticeſhip of the peace in his ſhire: 


. 


Sir Edward Mountague, and Sir Valentine Knightly, 
c for refuling to ſubſcrive to a ſubmiſſion, have the 
& like ſentence : the reſt upon acknowledgment of a 
ec fault have no more ſaid to them.“ (6) And his 
majeſty ſummoned the judges into the ftar-chamber, 
"= in the preſence of the arch-biſhop of Canterbury and 


the biſhop of London, and about twelve lords of the 


privy- council, aſked of them three queſtions with e 


| 
£ 
| 
| 
) 


ſent. Bancroft hereupon © required a ſtrict confor- and 
„ mity to the rules of the church, according to the Winwood, 


might eſcape the penalties of the canons and high com- 
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theſe he: was continually reproaching in his | 
writings 3 ; 


to the puniſhment of the puritans; the third of which 
was, „ whether it be an offence puniſhable, and what 

« puniſhment they deſerved, who framed petitions, 

“ and collected a multitude of hands thereto, to prefer 

„e to the king in a public cauſe, as the puritans had 

ec done, with an intimation to the king, that if he de- 

ce nied their ſuit, many thouſands of his ſubjects would 

te be diſcontented ?” To this the judges in their great 

wiſdom replied, * that it was an offence fineable at diſ- 


e cretion, and very near to treaſon and felony in the 


« puniſhment, for it tended to the raiſing ſedition, re- | 
<« bellion and diſcontent among the people.“ (c) This () Croke's 


judicious reſolution was agreed to by the lords then pre- yy. ane 


« Jaws and cannons in that behalf; and without ſparing | gan Pp. 


& non- conformiſts, or half- conformiſts, at laſt reduced * 
«© them to that point, that they muſt either leave their 


ce churches, or obey the church.” (4) And that none (4) Heylin's 
churches, * (a) 8 hiſtory of the 


: 1 , : | reſbyterians 
miſſion court, this pious prelate required fome who p. 376. 


had formerly ſubſcribed to teſtify their conformity by 


E 


0 
c 


a new ſubſcription, in which it was to be declared, 
that they did willingly and ex animo ſubſcribe to the 

&* three articles (inſerted in the 36th-canon,) and to all 

c things in the ſame contained. Which leaving no 

e ſtarting-hole either for practiſing thoſe rites and cere- 

e monies which they did not approve, or for approving 

e that which they meant not to practice, as they had 

C done formerly; occaſioned many of them to forſake 

< their benefices, rather than to ſubſcribe according to 

< the true intention of the church in the ſaid three ar- 

ce ticles.” (e) In ſhort ſuch was the rigor of the pre- (4) 14, th © 
lates, ſuch the ſufferings of the puritans, that we find 377: 
the parliament in the year 1610, interceeding with the 
king in their behalf. Whereas; ſay they, divers 

+ painful and learned paſtors, that have long travelled 
Q4 ER, 
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writings; and not contented herewith hd 


(6 


2 


in the work of the miniſterie with good fruit and 


« bleſſing of their labours, who were ever ready to per- 


hid 


cc 
\ 66 
ce 
6c 
cc 
cc 
66 


Cf) Proceed * $6 


form the. legal ſubſcription appointed by the ſtatute of 


* 13Eliz, which only concerneth the confeſſion of the 


true chriſtian faith and doctrine of the ſacraments, 
yet for not conforming in ſome points of ceremonies, 
and refuſing the ſubſcription directed by the late 
canons, have been removed from their eccleſiaſtical 
livings, being their freehold, and debarred from all 
means of maintenance, to the great grief of ſundrie 
your majeſties well. affected ſubjects; ſeeing the whole 
people, that want inſtruction, are by this means 
puniſhed, and through ignorance, lye open to the 
ſeducements of popiſh, and ill- affected perſons : We 


therefore moſt humbly beſeech, your majeſty would 
c be graciouſly pleaſed, that ſuch deprived and ſilenced 


miniſters may by licence, or permiſſion of the re- 
verend fathers, in their ſevereal dioceſſes, inſtruct, 
and preach unto their people in ſuch pariſhes, and 
places, where they may be employed : ſo as they ap- 
ply themſelves, in their miniſtery to wholeſome doc- 
trine, and exhortation, and live quietly, and peace- 
ably in their callings, and ſhall not by writing or 
preaching, impugn things eſtabliſhed by public au- 
thority.“ ( Soon after this Bancroft died, and 


ings in the was ſucceeded by George Abbot, a man of a more gen- 


houſe of 
commons, : 


tle and merciful diſpoſition, who was much more fa- 


in 1610, vourable to the puritans than his predeceſſor, But the 

TLl.ügor againſt them was far from being wholly remitted. 
They were ſo ill-uſed, that they preferred dwelling in a 
wilderneſs to their native ſoil, and choſe the perils of 
waters before the perils they were in among their bre- 
tbren; though for a time even this was denied them. 


cc 
cc 


Some of the biſhops, ſays Wilſon, were not contented 
to ſuppreſs many pious and religious men; but I know 
not for what policy, reſtrained their going beyond 
ſea : for there were diyers families, about this time, 


66 1 (1013) 
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expoſed them to the cenſure of the high 
23 Qantas ee commiſſion, 
60 ( 161 3) ſhipp'd for New-England, and were not ſuf- 


56 fered to go; though afterwards, they were upon bet- 
e ter thoughts permitted.“ (g) 


be a puritan, was with him, to be every thing odious 
and abominable. How miſchievous an effect this pre- 


judice of his en had, will beſt appear from a letter 


written to the illuſtrious Uſher, from Emanuel Down- 
ing, out of Ireland, who is ſtiled a worthy divine, by 
Dr. Parr. | = 


Reverend Sir, 


% I hope you are not ignorant of the hurt that is 
* come to the church by this name Puritan, and how 
ce his majeſty's good intent and meaning therein is 
„ much abuſed and wronged ; and eſpecially in this 
6 poor country where the pope and popery is ſo much 
e affected. I being lately in the country had confe- 
„ rence with a worthy, painful preacher, who hath 
been an inſtrument of drawing many of the meer 
&« Iriſh there, from the blindneſs of popery to embrace 
«© the goſpel, with much comfort to themſelves, and 
heart - breaking to the prieſts, who perceiving that 
& they cannot now prevail with their jugling tricks, 
have forged a new device: They have now ftirred 
up ſome crafty papiſts, who very boldly rail both at 
“ miniſters and people, ſaying, they ſeek to ſow this 
* damnable hereſie of puritani/m among them; which 
6c 


{© be moſt odious to his majeſty, makes many afraid of 


joining themſelves to the goſpel, though in confe- 


** rence their conſciences are convicted herein: ſo to 
++ prevent a greater miſchief which may follow, it 
** were good to petition his majeſty to define a puritan, 
** whereby the mouths of thoſe ſcoffing enemies would 


e beſtopt; and if his majeſty be not at leizure, that he (4) Parr's 
55 would appoint ſome good men to do it for him.“ (+) es ON | 


n ſhort James (e) Wilſon, 
| heartily hated the people of this denomination ; and to P. 74: 


word, though not underſtood, but only known to 
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| commiſſion, who ſuſpended, deprived and 

excommunicated them, notwithſtanding the 
interceſſion 


Had a puritan been truly defined, the world would 
have been at a loſs to have known the reaſon of the ſe- 
verity uſed towards thoſe who were reproached with 
that title. The puritans had their fancies, as well 
as their adverſaries. The ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, 
the ring.in marriage, bowing at the name of Jeſus, and 
ſome other articles of equal importance were the objects 
of their averſion ; they thought they ſmelt of popery, 
which they could not bear with. The biſhops on the 
contrary had a very great fondneſs for theſe, as well as 
for the whole hierarchy, A diſpute therefore on theſe 
ſubjects was natural; and had it been managed fairly no 
ill confequences could have happened. But the biſhops 
were in power; the king was their friend, and a foe to 
thoſe who oppoſed them ; and they were determined to 
carry their pgint at all adventures. The ſhorteſt way 
therefore was taken. The puritans were ſilenced, de- 
prived, excommunicated, and all for trifles, © I will 
not ſay but the biſhops might have more ſenſe, but the 
puritans had more honeſty, The firſt were perſecu- 
tors, the latter were perſecuted ; and conſequently were 
entitled to the pity and compaſſion of the humane and 
benevolent. James and his clergy did not under- 
(5) Hartley's ftand the uſe of ſects, “ to purify religion, and alſo to 
obſervations ©* ſet the great truths of it in a full light; and to ſhew 
„„ their practical importance.“ (i) Nor did they know 
IIe the beſt way to ſtop the riſing of new ſects and 
Lond. 1740. fſchiſms, by reforming abuſes, compounding ſmaller 
See _ hif- 4 differences, proceeding mildly, and not with ſangui- 
coricatand «6 nary perſecutions ; and taking off the principal au- 
countot „ thors by winning and advancing them, rather than 
Hugh Pe- « enraging them by violence and bitterneſs 3” (4) and 
| feind. conſequently inſtead of cruſhing, they increaſed them. 
1751. 3%. For lord Shafteſbury juſtly remarks, “ that there is no- 


CO. « thing ſo ridiculous in reſpect of policy, or ſo wrong 


TY ay | 2 ae, 
vie flitude of ** and odious in reſpect of common humanity, as en 


things. 


ww 
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interceſſion made for them by many perſons 
of quality, and by one of his parliaments. 


“ derate and half way perſecution ; it only frets the 
«« fore; it raiſes the ill-humour of mankind; excites 
“ the keener ſpirits ; moves indignation in beholders; 
and ſaws the very feeds of ſchiſm in men's boſoms. 
* A reſolute and bold faced perſecution leaves no time or 
* ſcope for theſe engendring diſtempers, or gathering 
$ jli-humours. It does the work at once; by extirpa- 
« tion, baniſhment, or maſſacre: and like a bold ſtroke 
in ſurgery, diſpatches by one ſhort amputation, what 
a bungling hand would make worſe and worſe, to 
© the perpetual ſufferance and miſery of the patient.“ 
hut let us leave theſe reflections and return to (/) Charace 
James, who was as much ſet on the ruin of Huritaniſm * 
in Scotland, as in England. In the Parliament at 95 . 
Pertb, in the year 1606, he got an act paſſed entituled 
the reſtitution of the eſtate of biſnops: afterwards they 
were declared perpetural moderators, and had the high 
commiſſion put into their hands. In 1610, the king 
ſent for three of the biſhops ele, in order to have them 
conſecrated in England, which was done without firſt 
giving them deacons or prieſts orders; and conſequent- 
Iy the validity of their former orders were acknowledg- 
ed. Soon afterwards they had great power committed 
unto them, to the no ſmall uneaſineſs of miniſters and 
people. (n) In the year 1617, James made a progreſs (=) Spotſ- 
into Scotland, in order to bring the Scots nearer to con- 4%. F* 
formity with the church of England. | Calderwood, 
<< But his majeſty, ſays Heylin, gained nothing by p. 616. 
e that chargeable journey, but a neglect of his com- 
„ mands, and a contempt of his authority. His ma- 
e jeſty therefore took a better courſe, than to put the 
e point to argument and diſputation z which was to 
e beat them by the belly, and to withdraw thoſe aug- 
% mentations which he had formerly allowed them out 
af his exchequer : which pill ſo wrought upon this 
“ indigent and obſtinate people, that the next year in an 
eee Re « aflembly 


cc 
cc 
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In Scotland he purſued them with rigour, 
and was not contented: till he ſet up epiſco- 
pacy, though contrary to the inclinations of 
miniſters, 


ec aſſembly at Perth, they pales an act for admitting 
(#) Life of 3 **© the five articles, for which his majeſty had been 
Laud, p. ** courting them for two years together.“ (n) . Theſe 
74. articles which his majeſty had courted them ſo long to ad- 
mit, it muſt be owned, were very important. The 
firſt requires the bleſſed ſacrament to be celebrated meck- 

ly and reverently upon their knees, The ſecond allows 

* lawfulneſs of private communion. The third per- 

mits private baptiſm. The fourth commands confir- 

(e) Spotſ= mation. The fifth the obſervation of ſome feſtivals. (o) 
wood, p. „ Theſe articles being thus ſettled, order was given to 
738. ec read them in all pariſh churches ; the miniſters were 
6 likewiſe obliged to preach upon the lawfulneſs of 

„them, and exhort their people to ſubmiſſion. And 
„to give them the greater authority, the king ordered 

e them to be publiſhed at the market croſs of the prin- 

“ cipal burroughs, and commanded conformity under 

“pain of his diſpleaſure, But all this not being enough 
F5 to enforce ſuch a conformity to the ceremonies as was 
e expected, it was thought further neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
ec them by the ſanction of an act of parliament, and to 

ce give them the force of a law, this was done accord- 

(p) Craw- „ ingly in the year 1621.“ (p) A prince muſt be 
foxd's Lives, ſtrangely infatuated, and ſtrongly prejudiced to employ 
P: 174. his power and influence in eſtabliſhing ſuch matters as 
| theſe | Let us grant epiſcopacy to be the moſt expedient 
government of the church, (and expedient enough it 

% See ſpi- muſt be acknowledged in proper places, (q) and rightly 
wr of aw* Executed, by overſeeing the manners of the clergy, and 
150. 4 keeping chem within the bounds of decency and regula- 
rity 3) yet what man of ſenſe will think it worth eſta- 
bliſhing at the riſk of the peace of the community? Let 
rites and ceremonies be deemed ever ſo decent; who 
will ſay they are fit to be impoſed by methods of ſeverity 
and confiraine | yet by theſe ways, we lee, theſe mat- 
ters 
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miniſters, and people. Being ſeized with an 
ague, he died March 27, 162 5, in the 59th 


year of his age, [4 F] not without ſuſpicion 


of 


ters were übe duted among the Scots; to the difgrach 
of humanity, and the eternal blemiſh of a prince who 


boaſted of his learning, and was forever diſplaying his 
abilities. Ws 


[4 E] He died not without ſuſpicion of having been 


eee by Buckingham. 1 The king that was very 
much impatient in his health, was patrent in his ſick- 


ec neſs and death. Whether he had received any thing 


ce that extorted his aguiſh fits into a fever, which might 
cc the ſooner ſtupify the ſpirits, and haſten his end can- 
« not be aſſerted ; but the counteſs of Buckingham had 
c been tampering with him, in the abſence of the doc- 
« tors, and had given him a medicine to drink, and 
« laid a plaiſter to his fide, which the king much com- 
« plained of, and they did rather exaſperate his diſtem- 
& per than allay it: and theſe things were admitted 
4e by the infinuating perſuaſions of the duke her ſon, 
«© who told the king they were approved medicines, and 
ec would do him much good. And though the duke after 
cc 
ce received both medicine and plaiſter from Dr, Rem- 
« ington, at Dunmow, in Eſſex, who had often cured 
“ agues, and ſuch diſtempers with the ſame; yet they 

de were arguments of a complicated kind not eaſy to 
* unfold ; conſidering that whatſoever he received 
ce from the doctor in the country, he might apply to the 
* king what he pleaſed in the court. Beſides, the act 
& itſelf (though it had been the beſt medicine in the 
<« world) was a daring not juſtifiable; and ſome of the 
c king's phyſitians muttered againſt it, others made a 
cc 


* though the ſtill voice was quickly ſilenced by the 


5% duke's power, yet the clamourous made ſo deep im- 


60 preſions, that his innocence could never wear them 
* aut. 


ſtrove to purge himſelf for this application, as having 


great noiſe, and were forced to fly for it; and 


237 


238 


of having a hooded by Buckingham; He 


"y buried with great * at Weſt⸗ 
minſter- 


& out. And one ; of Buckingham's great provocations | 
ec was thought to be his fear, that the king being now 
& weary of his too much greatneſs, and power, would 
te ſet up Briſtol, his deadly enemy. againſt him to pull 
&« him down. And this medicine was one of thoſe 13 
6 articles that after were laid to his charge in parlia- 
e ment.“ (a) Dr. Weliuocd in his note on this-paſſage 
obſerves, that Dr. Egliſbam, one of the king's phy- 
60 <« ſitians, was obliged to flee beyond ſeas, for ſome. ex- 
preſſions he had muttered about the manner of his 
Ce majeſty's death, and lived at Bruſſels many years aſ- 
ce — It was there he publiſhed a book to prove king 
« James was poiſoned ; giving a particular account of 
ce all the circumſtances of his ſickneſs, and laying; his 
« death upon the duke of Buckingham and his mother. 
« —— Among other remarkable paſſages, there is one 
<6 about the plaiſter applyed to the king's ſtomach. 
« He ſays it was given out to have been mithridate, 


CC and, that one Dr. Remington had ſent it to the duke, 


* as a "medicine with which he had cured a great many 
ce agues in Eſſex. Now Egliſbham denies it was mi- 
„„ thridate, and ſays, neither he, nor any other phyſi- 
66 tians could tell what it was. He adds, IS Sir Mat- 
c thew Lifter and he being the week after the. king's 


c death, at the earl of Warwick's houſe in Eflex, they 
<« ſent for Dr. Remington, who lived hard by, and aſk- 


& ing him what kind of plaiſter it was he bad ſent to 


«© Buckingham, for the cure of an ague, and whether 


& be knew it was the king the duke deſigned it for? 
« Remington anſwered, that one Baker, a ſervant of the 


cc DO came to «Aus in his maſter's name, and de- 


ce fired him if he had any certain ſpecific remedy againſt 
c“ an ague, to fend. it him: and accordingly he ſent 
„him mithridate ſpread upon leather, but knew not 
<« till then that it was deſigned for the king. But, 
& continues Balham, Sir Matthew Liſter, and I ſhew- 


vb ing 
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minſter-Abby, (a) on the ſeventh of May (a) Giblon's 


V Cambden n, 


followings Milt ſon and ſucceſſor Charles fol- Vol. 1. p. 


lowing”. 


« ing him a piece of the plaiſter we had kept, after it 
ec was taken off, he ſeemed greatly ſurprized, and of- 
« fer'd to take his: corporal oath, that it was none of 
«© what he had given Baker, nor did he know what 
c kind of mixture it was, — But the wuth is, this 
&« book of Egliſham's is wrote with ſuch an air of ran- 
& cour and prejudice, that the manner of his narrative 
„ei takes off much from the credit of what he writes.“ 
(66) — Phe parliament in the year 1626, charged 


586. 


ene, with e _—_ certain plaiſters, and à () N 


certain 25 2 


5% It: s to be wiſhed Wehweod hes given us Se title of ' this Feng of 
BED In the ſecond volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, there is a 
tract intitled the Forerunner of revenge. Being two petitions: the one to 
king's moſt excellent majeſty; the other to the moſt honourable houſes of 
parliament. Wheiein are expreſſed divers actions of the late earl of 
Buckingham, eſpecially concerning the death of king James, and the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, ſuppoſed by poiſon. By George Egliſpam, doctor of 
phyſic, and one of the phyſitians to king James, of happy memory, for 
his majeſty's perſon above ten years, to. Lond. 1642, though, it appears 
to have been written in Buckingbam's life time, and I doubt not, was then 
printed. There is an air of rancour and prejudice i in this ſmall piece; but 
not a word of what Dr. Wel wood relates. 

6e The king, ſays he, being fick of an ague, the duke took this oppor- 

te tunity, when all the king' s doctors of phyſick were at dinner, and of- 
ce fered to him a white powder to take, the which he a long time refuſed ; 
© but overcome with his flattering importunity, at length took it in wine, 
c and immediately became worſe and worſe, falling into many ſwoonings 
© and pains, and violent fluxes of the belly, ſo tormented, that his ma- 
ce jeſty cried out aloud of this white powder, would to God I had never 
ce taken it,” —He then tells us of © the counteſs of Buckingham's, ap- 
ec plying the p aiſter to the king's heart and breaſt; whereupon he grew 

*« faint, and ſhort breathed and in agony. That the phyſitians exclaimed 
de that the king was poiſoned ; that Buckingham commanded them out of 
© the room, and cauſed one of them to be committed priſoner to his own 
“ chamber, and another to be removed from court; and that after his 
« majeſty's death, his body and head ſwelled above meaſure, his hair 
e with the ſkin of his head ſtuck to the pillow, and his nails became looſe 
© upon his fingers and toes ee Harleian Miſſcellany, Vol. II. p.71, 
4to. Lond. 1744. If this was the book in which Dr, Welwood remem- 
bered to have read what I have quoted in the note, his memory diſcharged 
its office but very ill. However I rather ſuſpe&, there is a larger account 
of Egliſham's in print, tan that Wekooed ſhould have invented. 
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(c) See 
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f = attending his interment; Dr. 


. avon a lord 9 and — of Lin- 


colne, 


certain drink to be steg or the ufs of hls eſeſty 
king James, without the privity- or direction of the 
phyſitians, and compounded of ſeveral ingredients to 
them unknown, notwithſtanding the ſame plaiſters, or 
ſome plaiſtet like thereunto, having been formerly ad- 


miniſtred unto him, did produce ſuch ill effects as that 


ſome of the phyſitians did 'diffallow thereof, and utter]; 

refuſe to meddle any further with his majeſty, until 
theſe plaiſters were removed, as being prejuditial-to his 
health, yet the ſame plaiſters, and drink was provided 


by the duke, and the plaiſters applied to the king's breaſt 


and wriſt, and the drink given to him at ſeaſons prohi- 
dited by the phyſitians. After which, they ſet forth, 
divers ill ſymptoms appeared upon bis ma jeſty, and bis 


majeſty attributed the cauſe of his trouble to the plaiſter 


and drink which the duke had given him. (c) The 


Ruſhworth, duke in his anſwer inſiſts on his innocency, declaring 


Vol. I. p. 
351. 


(d) Ruſh- 


that the drink and plaiſter were procured by the kings 
own defire, on his recommendation; that by his own 
command they were applied; that he (Buckingham) gave 
the drink in the preſence of ſome of the phyſitians, who 


taſted it, and did not ſhew their diſlike of it; and that 


when he told the king it was rumour'd that the phyſick 
he had gave him, had done him hurt, his majeſty with 
much diſcontent anſwered, they are worſe than the 


devils that ſay it. (4) The commons having received a 


worth, Vol, copy of the dukes anſwer from the lords, ſay. they 


1. * 529. 


| (e) Id. p-: 


403. 


&> 


all preſently reply-in ſuch ſort, according to the 
« laws of parliament, that unleſs his power and practice 
% undermine our proceedings, we do not doubt but we 
ce upon the ſame have judgment againſt him.“ (e) But. 
his power and practice fo far undermined their proceed- _ 
ings, that a diſſolution. ſoon followed, by which they 
were prevented from producing their proofs of what 
they had aſſerted. This made a deep impreſſion on mens 
minds, and cauſed them to ga: that Fames had 
| | not 
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colne, pteached his funeral ſermon, which — 
TOUR 1 4 þ } eee ſoon 


not had fair play for his life. The hindering a parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the death of a king, by putting an 
end to the parliament itſelf, had an odd appearance, and 
cauſed many to think that there was more at the bot- 
tom than it was convenient ſhould ſee the light.—I will 
add a paſſage from Burnett, to what has been now pro- 
duced, which, if true, will pretty well clear up this 
matter. King James, ſays he, in the end of his 
«© reign was become weary of the duke of Buckingham, 
cc whotreatedhim with ſuch an air of inſolent contempt, 
<« that he ſeemed at laſt reſolved to thraw him off, but 
ce could not think of taking the load of government on 
& himſelf, and ſo reſolved to bring the earl of Somerſet 
<« again into favour, as that lord reported it to ſome from 
ec the gardens at Theobalds: Two bed- chamber men 
ce were only in the ſecret; the king embraced him ten- 
% derly and with many tears. The earl of Somerſet be- 
“ lieved the ſecret was net well kept; for ſoon after the 
„ king was taken ill with ſome fits of an ague and died. 
« My father was then in London, and did very much 
cc ſupſe& an ill practice in the matter: But perhaps Dr. 
« Craig, my mother's uncle, who was one of the king's 
« phyſitians, poſſeſſed him with theſe apprehenfions'; 
& for he was diſgraced: for ſaying he believed the king 
cc wag poiſoned.” (f) Theſe are the foundations on (J), Bur- 
which the ſuſpicion of Fames's being poiſoned by Buck- net, Vol. I. 
ingham relies. Whether any thing more than ſuſpicion * 
ariſes from them, muſt be left to the reader to deter- | 
mine. Lord Clarendon, who could not be ignorant ß 
a good part of what has been now related, ſpeaking of ß 
Fames's death, ſays „ it was occaſioned by an ague, | 
ce (after-aſhort indiſpoſition by the gout) which meet? 
e ing many humours in a fat unweildy! body of 58 
<« years old, in four or five fits carried him out of the 
„ world. After whoſe death, adds he, many ſcandda. 
« Jous and libellous diſcourſes were raiſed without te 
c leaſt colour, or ground: as 2 upon the 1 8 
| 8 ee C 6c an 


* 


ſoon after was printed with the title of 
Great Britain's Salomon, [4 p] full of the 
a moſt 


ttt and moſt malicious examination that could be made, 
c Jong after, in a time of licence, when no body was a- 
„ fraid of offending majeſty, and when proſecuting the 
ac higheſt reproaches and contumelies againſt the royal 
(g) Claren- (c family, was held very meritorious.” (g) This is talk- 
＋ ly * ing with a great air of authority indeed! was there no 
8 Colour or ground for ſuſpicion of foul play, when Buck- 
:ngham himſelf owned that he had recommended the plaiſter 
and drink to the king, and had them adminiſtred to him, 
without conſulting the phyſitians? was there no ground 
for ſuch a ſuſpicion, when ſome of his majeſty's own 
phyſitians believed it, and the king himſelf attributed 
the cauſe of his trouble to the plaiſter and drink which 
the duke had given him? had the houſe of commons no 
colour or ground to impeach the duke of Buckingham 
for his behaviour in this affair? or were they the au- 
thors of the ſcandalous and libellous diſcourſes that were 
raiſed about it? A writer who gives himſelf ſuch a 
ſtrange liberty of cenſuring, ought to be pretty fure he is 
in the right, or otherwiſe he ſtands but a very poor 
chance of being believed. Will. Sanderſon, very round- 
ly ſays, that what Buckingham gave James to drink 
<< was a poſſet drink of milk and ale, hartſharn, and 
6. marygold flowers, ingredients harmleſs and ordinary. 
& and though, ſays he, the doctors were offended that 
8 any one durſt aſſume this boldneſs (of applying the 
© «EE plaiſter) without their conſent ; by after examina- 
& tion, all men then were aſſured of the compoſition, 
(5) Sander - “ and a piece thereof eaten down by ſuch as made it; 
3 “ and the plaiſter many months afterwards in being for 
b. 592, he.. further tryal of any ſuſpition of poyſon.” (60 The 
had given al- reader maſt give what credit to this he thinks it deſerves, 
m_—_— for my own part, I doubt it is apocryphal. 
account be- B | Fe N 1 | 
| fore, in his [4 F] Dr. Williams preached and printed his funeral 
quinariz, ſermon, with the title of Great Britain's Salomon.] 
p- 194. * e 3 This 


— 
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ern Land fattery, _ palpable untruths; 
1 inſomuch 


This ſermon is a curioſity and deſerves to be known, as 
it gives usa ſpeciman of the groſs flattery.of thoſe times, 
His text was 1 Kings, xi. 41, 42, and part of 43 verſe. 
« And the reſt of the words of Salomon, and all that he 


&« did; and his wiſdome, are they not written in the 


0 book of the acts of Salomon; and the time that Sa- 
40 lomon reigned in Hieruſalem over all 1irael, was 
ce forty years. And Salomon ſlept with his father” 35 
4 and was buried in the city of David his father.“ Af-- 
ter having mentioned the text he begins thus: „ Moſt 
ce high and mighty, moſt honourable, worſhipful and 
& well beloved in our lord, and faviour Jeſus Chriſt ; 
& it is not I, but this woful accident that chuſeth this 
ce text,” He proceeds then to conſider it as applicable 
to Solomon; ; and afterwards compares him, and James 
«c 
he, that you may ſee by the oddneſs of their propor- 
« tion, how they differ from all kings beſides., And 
then with a 8 examination of the parts of my 
text, that you may obſerve by the ſeveral members, 
© how well they reſemble the one the other, 
« For the bulke or the mould, I dare preſume to ſay, 
56 you never read in your lives, of two kings more fully 
ce parallel'd amongſt themſelves, and better diſtinguiſhed 
&* from all other kings beſides themſelves. King Sa- 
ec Jomon is ſaid to be unigenitus coram matre ſua, the only 
& fonne of his mother, prov. 4. 3. So was king James. 
« Saloman was of a complexion white, and ruddy, Cane 
“e ticl. v. 10. So was king Fames. Salomon was an in- 
„ fant king, puer parvulus, a little child, x Chron, 
„ X xii. 5. fo was king James a king at the age of thir- 
& teen months. Salomon began his reign in the life of 


his predeceſſor, 1 Kings i. 32. ſo, by the force and | 


% compulſion of that ſtate, did our late ſoveraigne king 
«© James. Salomon was twice crowned, and anoynted 
« a king, 1 Chron, xxix. 22, ſo was king Fames, Sa- 
* lomon's minority was rough through the quarrels of 
the former ſoveraigne; ſo was that of king James. 
* Salomon was Terned above all the princes of the eaſt, 


K 2 I kings 


firſt as it were in one general lump, or mould, ſays 


244 


(a) Great 
Britains Sa- 
lomcn, p. 


37. 
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inſomuch that inſtead of celebrating his me- 
Or „ he has only — it. 7ames, bl 

is 


* 


« 1 (king iv. 46; ſo was as kini* ames ibo al 85 ptin- 
c ces in the univerſal world, Salomon was a writer in 

ce proſe, and verſe, I Kings iv. 32. ſo in a vety hes 
ce and exquiſite manner was our ſweet ſoveraigne, ing 

« James. Salomon was the greateſt patron we ever 
« fead of to church, and churchmen ; and yet no grea- 
* ter (let the houſe of Aaron now confeſs) than king 

4% Fames. Salomon was honoured with ambaſſadors 
« from all the kings of the earth, 1 Kings, iv. laſt 
<« verſe; and ſo you know was king Fames. Salomon 
cc Was a main improver of his home commodities, as 
you may ſee in his trading with Hiram, 1 Kings v. 
& 9. and, God knows, it was the daily ſtudy of (hug 
cc Tamer. Salomon was a great maintainer of ſhipping 
„ and navigation, 1 Kings x. 14. a moſt proper at- 
tribute to king James. Salomon beautified very much 
<« his capital city, with buildings and water-works, 1 
<« Kings ix. 15. ſo did king James. Every man lived 
« in peace under his vine, and his fig-tree, in the days 
cc of Salomon, 1 Kings iv. 25. and ſo they did in the 
ce bleſſed days of king James. And yet towards his 
&« end king Salomon had ſecret enemies, Razan, Hadad, 
te and Feroboam, and prepared for a warre upon his 
« going to his grave; ſo had, and ſo did king James. 
& Laſtly, before any hoſtile at we read of in the hif- 
& tory, king Salomon died in, peace, when he had lived 


ec about 60 years, and . you know did king 


« James.“ (a 

One would think this had been enough of all con- 
PP om but the right reverend preacher proceeds ac- 
cording to the method of his text, to poliſh and refine 
<« the members of this ſtatue in their diviſion, and par- 
« ticular. In his ſtile, ſays he, you may obſerve the 
« Eccleſiaſtes, in his figures the Canticles, in his ſen- 
e tences the Proverbs, and in his whole diſcourſe, reli- 

„ gquum verborum Salomonis, all the reſt that was ad- 
44 mirable in the eloquence of Salomon. ym 
| (e his 
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his queen, Ann of Denmark, had iſſue beſides 


cc 
£ 
cc 
cc 
ce 
£c 


« 
© 
cc 


00 
40 
1 
Ce 
ce 
cc 
© 
Cc 


Charles 


his ſaying I come to his doings. Quæ fecerit, all that 
he did. Every action of his ſacred majeſty was a 
virtue, and a miracle to exempt him from any pa- 
rallel amongſt the moderne kings and princes. Of 
all chriſtian kings that ever I read of, he was the moſt 


conſtant patron of churches and churchmen,——] 
will fpeak it boldly, in the preſence here of God and 


men, that I believe in my ſoul, and conſcience, there 
never lived a more conſtant, reſolute, and ſettled 
proteſtant in point of doctrine than our late ſoveraigne, 
—— Through all Europe no more queſtion was 
made of his being juſt, than of his being king. He 
was refolute enough, and ſomewhat too forward in 
thoſe unapproachable places (the Highlands) ſcatter- 
ing his enemies as much with his example, as he did 
with his forces. Beſides theſe adventures of his per- 
ſon, he was unto his people, to the hour of his death, 
another cherubim with a flaming ſword, to keep out 


& enemies from this paradice of ours.“ 
Alfter flouriſhing upon his political wiſdom and learn- 
ed works, he goes on to let his hearers know that as 


Ke 


he lived like a king, ſo he died like a ſaint. All his 


latter days he ſpent in prayer, ſending his thoughts 


1 
cc 


4. 


q 
ce 
0 
40 
cc 
c 
ce 
cc 
0 
60 


* 


N 


* 


* 


< before into heaven, to be the harbingers of his happy 


ſoul. Some foure days before his end he deſired to re- 
ceive the bleſſed ſacrament, and ſaid he was prepared 


for it by faith and charitie. He repeated the articles 


of the creed, and after the abſolution had been read 


and pronounced, he received the ſacrament with 


that zeal and devotion, as if he had not been a fraile 


man, but a cherubim cloathed with fleſh and blood, 


he twice, or thrice * Domine Jeſu, veni cito; 
and after the prayer uſually ſaid at the hour of death, 
was ended, his lords and ſervants kneeling, without 


any pangs or convulſions at all, dormivit Salomon, 
Salomon ſlept. And his ſoul, adds the good biſhop, 
ſevered from the dregs of the body, doth now enjoy 

& an eternal dreaming in the preſence of God, environ'd 


©: ne 
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Chardes- who ſucceeded him, and Elizabeth, 
FJ ; who 


ce no more with lords and knights, but with troupes of 
« angels, and the ſouls of the bleſſed, called in this 
e text his fore-runners or fathers; and Salomon flept 
(b) Great ee with his-fathers.” (5)—This was the character given 
Britains Sa- of James before thoſe who were acquainted well with 
788 p. him: and yet, I believe there is no one, who reads it 
F now: but will think it ſomewhat too panegyrical for the 
pulpit. - But indeed the biſhops ſtrived (as he had. been 
ſo great a friend to churchmen) to outvie each other in 
praiſing him; and conſequently we can take no mea- 
ſures of the truth from their deſcriptions. Laud ob- 
ſerves of him, that it was little leſs than a miracle, that 
ſo much ſweetneſs ſhould be found in ſo great heart; 
that clemency, mercy, and juſtice, were eminent in 
him; that he was not only a preſerver of peace at home, 
but the great peace- maker abroad; that he was bounti- 
ful, and the greateſt patron of the church; that he was 
the moſt learned prince in matters of religion, and moſt 
orthodox therein; that he devoutly received the bleſſed 
ſacrament, and approved of abſolution ; that he called 
for prayers, was full of patience at his death, and had his 

(e) See Ruſh= reſt in Abraham's boſom. (c) 7 
worth, Vol. Spot ſiuood determining not to be out done by 22 . 
Lp. 16. and Laud, declares that he was the Salomon of this 
66 age, admired for his wiſe government, and for his 
„knowledge in all manner of learning. For his wiſ- 
« dom, moderation, love of juſtice, for his patience, 
and piety (which ſhined above all his other virtues, 
and is witneſſed in the learned works he left to poſ- 
i terity.) his name ſhall never be forgotten, but remain 
(4) church in honor ſo long as the world endureth.“ (d) Theſe 


5 p. are the characters given of James by three of the higheſt _ 


546. rank in the church; which yet have had the misfor- 
tune to be little credited by diſintereſted poſterity. And 
(% Exarni therefore Dr. Grey did not do quite ſo right in referring 
D pol ſiuood's character of James, as a vindication of 
Neale's ſ-- him from what he had been charged with by his adver- 
mad tehime, lary. (e) For court-biſhope, by ſome fate or other, 
8 from 


\ i 8 . 
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married Frederich, prince” Palatine of the „ 
. Rhyne, 


from the time of Conſtantine, down at leaſt to the death 
of James, and a little after, have had the characters of 
flatterers, panegyriſts, and others of like import; and 
therefore are always to have great abatements made in 
their accounts of thoſe who have been their benefactors: 
it being well known, that ſuch they endeavour to hand 
down to poſterity under the notion of ſaints, as they al- 
uo. blacken and defame their adverſaries. 
have juſt obſerved that diſintereſted poſterity have 
given little credit to the panegyrics of the three right 
reverends : I will give a proof or two of it, and then 
conclude this note. Burnett tells us, that James 
« was become the ſcorn of the age; and while hungry 
c writers flattered him out of meaſure at home, he was 
<< deſpiſed by all abroad as a pedant without true judg- 
„ ment, courage, or ſteadineſs, ſubje& to his favou- 
cc rites, and deliyered up to the counſels, or rather the 
< corruption of Spain.” (f) Lord Bolingbreke obſerves ( E Burnett, 
of him, ** that he had no virtues to ſet off, but he had wg I. p. 
& failings and vices to conceal, He coutd not conceal * 
6 the latter; and, void of the former, he-could not 
* compenſate for them. His failings and his vices 
< therefore ſtand in full view, he paſſed for -a weak 
ce prince and an ill man, and fell into all the contempt 
de wherein his memory remains to this day.“ (g) () Letten | 
Lord. Orrery, ſays, „ the character of queen Elizabeth on patrio- | 
& has been exalted: by the want of merit in her ſucceſ- tiſm, p. 214. 
* for, from whoſe miſconduct guſhed forth that torrent a 
| 
| 
| 


. FP 4 Þ oy 
& 


of miſery, which not only bore down his ſon, but 

<« overwhelmed the three kingdoms.” (0 65) Re. 
In the Abbe Raynals hiſtory of the parliament of marks on the * 

England, we read “ that James wanted to be pacific, life and wri- 

and he was only indolent ; wiſe, and he was only TION 

ce irreſolute; juſt, and he was only timid ;\ moderate, 

e and he was only ſoft; good, and he was only weak; 

a divine, and he was only a fanatic ; a philoſopher, 

and he was only extravagant; a doctor, and he was 

only a pedant, No one ever carried the pretenſions _— 

R 4 40 of = 
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Rhyng, (well known to the world b their 
misfortunes) Henry, [A 6] a prince of a moſt 


er 


ce of ie crown ON aha das, aud few” princes 


cc have contributed ſo much to villify it.—This prince 
« found it eaſier to ſuffer injuries than to revenge them; 
c to diſpenſe with the public eſteem, than to merit it; 
and to facrifice the rights of his crown, than to 
trouble his repoſe by maintaining them. He lived on 
the throne like a private man in his family ; ; he re- 
tained of the royalty only the gift of healing the evil, 
which is attributed to the kings of England. One 
would have ſaid he was only a paſſanger in the veſſel 
de of which he ought to have been the pilot. This in- 
cc action made his days paſs in ys. and prepared a 
« tragical reign for his ſucceſſor.” Thus has the 
name of James been treated by the moſt diſintereſted 
and unbiafſed 3 whether the judgment of his courtiers 
who had been greatly favoured by him, is to be ſet in the 


cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
4e 


bLlallance with tit. e of theſe writers is left to the 
x6 reader. 8 | 


[4 @] Prince, Har we was of a 50 andiabls diſpoſition, 
and excellent genius. ] This I take to be literally true; 
otherwiſe I would not have been at the trouble of ſaying 
any thing about him. He was born at Striveling, Feb. 

19, 1504, and committed to the care of the earl of 
Mar, (the family of Erſkin, earl of Mar, was always 
governor of the king's -children, from the time the 
Stuarts mounted the throne ;) ie the * letter 
Vrit by 1 n own hand. 


x lord of Marre, 


Ecauſe in the ſurety of my ſon, an my 
; ſurety, and I have concredited unto you the charge 
as we his keeping, upon the truſt Thave of your honeſty ; 
& this I commune you out of my own mouth, being in 


ce the 


amiable diſpoſition and excellent genius; the 
WS HL] darling 


&« the company of thoſe I like; otherwiſe for any charge 


« or neceſlity that can come from me, you {hall not de- 
5 liver him; and incaſe God call me at any time, ſee 
e that neither for the queen nor eſtates their pleaſure, 


„you deliver him till he be 18 years of age, and that he 


command you himſelf, 


ce Striveling, 24th of 


cc July, 1595. (a) | 
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(a) Spotſe 
ood 


In obedience to this command, lord Mar kept the p. 410. 


prince, and refuſed todeliver him to the queen his mo- 


ther, in the year 1603, till the duke of Lennox was ſent 


with a warrant to receive him, and delivered him to the 
queen, Mr, (aftewards Sir) Adam Newton, was his tu- 
tor, by whoſe inſtructions he is ſaid to have profited 


greatly. He was, ſays Sir Charles Cormwallis, of a 


« comely, tall, middle ſtature, about five foot and 
ee eight; inches high, of a ſtrong, ſtreight well-made 
« body, with ſomewhat broad ſhoulders,” and a ſmall 
* waſte, of an amiable majeſtick countenance, his hair 
dc of an aborne collour, long faced, and broad fore- 


« head, a piercing grave eye, a moſt gracious ſmile, 


ce with a terrible frown, courteous, loving and affable 
e his favour like the ſun, indifferently ſeeming to ſhine 


< upon all; naturally ſhamefaced, and modeſt, moſt 
{++ patient, which he ſhewed both in life and death,— 
« Diſſimulation he eſteemed moſt baſe, chiefly in a 


prince, not willing, nor by nature being able to flat- 


6 ter, fawne, or uſe thoſe kindly who deſerved not his 


love. Quick he was to conceive any thing, not raſh 
e but mature in deliberation, yet moſt conſtant, having 


| © reſolved, True of his promiſe, moſt ſecret even from 


© his youth; ſo that he might have been truſted in any 
** thing that did not force a diſcovery ; being of a cloſe 
* diſpoſition not eaſy to be known, or pried into: of a 


6. fear leſs, 


: — — 
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darling of the people whilſt living, and great: 


4c fearleſs, noble, hetoic, and undau nted courage, 


c thinking nothing unpoſſible, that ever was done by 
« any, He was ardent in his love to religion, which 
© love, and all the good cauſes thereof, his heart was 
bent by ſome means or other (if he had lived) to have 
e ſhewed, and ſome way to have compounded the un- 
eee . on 

He made conſcience of an oath, and was never 
© heard to take God's name in vain; He hated popery, 


„ tho* he was not unkind to the perſons of papiſts.—He 


& joved and did mightily ſtrive to do ſomewhat of every, 
“ thing, and to excel in the moſt excellent, He great- 
ly delighted in all kind of rare inventions and arts, 


0 and in all kind of engines belonging to the wars, 


-< both by ſea and land: In thebravery and number of 
great horſes; in ſhooting and levelling of great pieces 
„ of ordnance; in the ordering and marſhalling of 


* armes; im building and gardening, and in all forts of 


rare muſique, chiefly the trumpet and drum; in 

* limning and painting, carving in all ſorts of excellent 

„ and rare pictures, which he had brought unto him 

2 „„ from all countries.“ (5) Thus ſpeaks, of prince 
e I Henry, 'Sir-Charles'Corawalhs, treaſurer of his houſhold. 
mented But without other authorities, I ſhould lay very little 
death of - ſtreſs on his book, which looks more like a panegyric 
ref than a hiftory :!S—— And we find it obſerved by a fine 
Wales, by writer, „ that princes in their infancy, childhood jand 
Sir Charles 4 youth, are ſaid to diſcover prodigious parts and wit, 
5 cc to ſpeak things that ſurprize and aſtoniſh : ſtrange, 
p. 939—10x; © adds he, ſo many hopeful princes, and ſo many 
(e) Swift and *©: ſhameful. kings ! if they happen to die young they 


A miſ- c would have been prodigies of wiſdom and virtue: if 
cCellanes, 


Vol. I. p. they live, they are often prodigies indeed, but of 


307. amo. another ſort.” (c)— However ttis certain, prince 


Lond. 1731. Henry had very great merit. The government of 


See alſo Ol. cc his houſe was with much diſcretion, modeſty, ſo- 
Pe | „ 5 | 4 | % briety, 


i 


nors and eſtate by the injuſtice of James. He made over- 
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ly lamented, after his death; which (though | 


ki r declared to the contrary) was 


ſu ppoſed | 


* briety, and 1 in an high reverence to piety, not ſwear- 

« ing himſelf, or keeping any that did, He was not - 

s only plauſible i in his carriage, but juſt in payments, ſo 

« far as his credit out reached the kings both in the ex- 

t change and the church. (d) He was an enemy to op- (4) Id. pe 
<« preffion and injuſtice ; for hearing the king had given? y 

„ Sherburn-Caſtle to Sir Robert Car, he came with 

« ſome anger to his father, deſiring he would be pleaſ- 

<« ed to beſtow Sherburn upon him, alledging that it 

« was a place of great ſtrength and beauty, which he 

% much liked, but indeed with an intention of giving 

<« it back to Sir Walter Ralegh, whom he much efteem- 

« ed.” (e) The ſame ankle diſpoſition he: ſhewed to- (e) Ralegh' 


wards Sir Robert Dudley, who was deprived of his ho- TT 8 


* 


« tures to Sir Robert, ſays king Charles, to obtain his 
« title in Kenthworth caſtle, &c. and boughit it of him 
« for fourteen thouſand five hundred pounds, and pro-; 
ce miſed to reſtore him in honors and fortunes.” (f) (J) Patent 
This prince was the patron. of the ſtudies of Sir Walter ye 3 
Ralegh, for whoſe abilities he had an high eſteem, and 3 . 
who drew up for his uſe, a diſcourſe touching a match ducheſs of 
between the lady Elizabeth and the prince of Piedmont z England. | 
obſervations concerning the royal navy and ſea ſervice 

and a letter touching the mode! of a ſhip. - And in the 

year 1611, „ that worthy. ſeaman, Sir Thomas Button, 

e ſervant to prince Henry, purſued the north-weſt diſ- 

5 coveries at the inſtigation of that glorious young 
prince.“ ( g )—— And very certain ' tis that he endea- (g) Ac- 
voured well to underſtand ſtate affairs, and applied him- count of ſe- 


ſelf to get a thorough knowledge of them ; the duke of boa 


. Sully aſſures us that as ſoon as he had obtained his fa- dit. 1711. in 


te ther's promiſe that he would, at leaſt, not obſtruct his the introdue- 
60 proceedings, he prevented Hey s(the fourth's) wiſhes; tion, p. 75+ 
66 bong animated with a thirſt of glory, and a deſire 

cc to 
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ſuppoſed to be by poiſon: but however that I it, 
be, certain tis, James was little affected with 
| ee 
| 3 85 6c 
© to render himſelf worthy the eſteem and alliance of 6c 
« Henry: for he was to marry the eldeſt daughter of c 
« France. He wrote me ſeveral letters hereupon, and 6 
& therein expreſſed bhimſelf in the manner JI have men- te 
(% Memoirs tioned.” (5) Agreeably hereunto, Dr. Welivood ſays, T7 
of Sully, dee the duke of Sulh, being in England — laid the « 
4 I. P. CC foundation of a ſtrict friendſhip betwixt his maſter ec 
oy «and prince Henry; which was afterwards carried on 7 


4 by letters and meſſages till the death of that king. 
«« Tho' its a ſecret to this day what was the real deſign 
tc of all thoſe vaſt preparations that were made by Henry 7 
4 the fourth before his death: yet I have ſeen ſome pa- 
e pers which make it more than probable, that prince 
5: « Henry was not only acquainted with the ſecret, but 
(i) wel-. was engaged in the deſign,” (i) Sir Charles 
wooi's me- Cornwallis having written to him from Spain, where 
moirs, p. 20. he was ambaſſador, prince Henry in a letter to him, re- 
plies, that he muſt particularly thank him for impart- 
„ ing to him his obſervations of that fate, whereof, 
é ſayshe, I will make the beſt uſe I may; and ſince 
- « that is a ſtudy very well befitting me, and wherein I 
ce delight, I will defire you to acquaint me further in 
t that kind as occaſions ſhall be offered; that thereby the 
Wi c more ye may deſerve my readineſs to acknowledge it.“ 
(k) Win- (4) — Before Sir Thomas Edmondes's departure to France, 
wood, Vol, prince Henry engaged him to communicate to him the 
III. p. 45. courſe of things there; and on the ſecond of September, 
| | Mr. Adam (afterwards Sir Adam) Newton, wrote 'from 
5 Richmond to Sir Thomas, to remind him of his promiſe to 
his royal highneſs. This opportunity offering itſelf ſo 
4 fitly, maketh me call unto your remembrance a pro- 
“ miſe, which his highneſs allegeth you made unto him 
c at your departure, of imparting to him ſuch occur- 
EE: | «© rences, as that country yeildeth. I find his highnels 
| | « doth expect it; and therefore I preſume to acquaint 
| ; | | | 6« you 
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it, His other | children were Sophia, and 
* Mary, 
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tc you therewith.— The French perceived very early the 
« forwardneſs of this young prince, and thought pro- 
« per to try to ſecure him to their intereſt; for ſecre - 
« tary Villeroy wrote to monſieur de /a Boderie, the 
« French ambaſſador in England, from Fontainebleau, 
« the 18th of July, 1608, N. S. that king Henry the 
« fourth had told him, that he had more deſire than 
« ever to ſeek the friendſhip of the prince of Wales, 
ce and, for that purpoſe, to gratify thoſe about him, ag 
« that embaſſador ſhould judge fit; ſince. that king 


| « foreſaw, that the prince would ſoon hold a rank wor- 

| « thy of him in England, on account of the little eſ- 
e teem, which was ad of the queen and king.“ (1) ( Nreh's 
And there is a letter of prince Henry's to Sir Thomas view-of the 
7 Edmondes, dated September 10, 1612, urging him in a *<gotations, 
| ſtrong and maſterly manner to proſecute the ſcheme of *' **7* —-— 
uniting the princes of the blood, and the heads of tze 
7 proteſtant party in France, againſt the miniſters of that 


with great truth affirm that this young prince was poſſeſſ- 3617. 
ed of a moſt amiable diſpoſition and excellent genius, 
In ſhort he was the very reverſe of his father, and there: 
fore not much eſteemed by him.“ The vivacity, _ 
« ſpirit, and activity of the' prince ſoon gave umbrage 
&« to his father's court, which grew extreamly jealous of 
„ him: and Sir Thomas Edmondes, though at a 

“ diſtance, ſeems to have been ſenſible of this, and to 

6% have been more cautious on that account of correſ- 

„e ponding with his royal highneſs,” (z) And the (7) Birch 
prince was ſo ſenſible of his want of influence in his fa- view, p, 
ther's court, that in a letter of his to Sir Thomas, da- 326. 

ted September 10, 1612, he excuſes himſelf from inter- 

poſing in Sir Thomas's favour, with regard to aſking 
preferment for him; „ becauſe as matters go now here, 

* ſays he, I will deal in no buſineſſeſs of importance for 

* ſome reſpects.“ (o Oftorn therefore ſeems to have 
been well informed in ſaying © that the king though he (2) 58. f. 

| | | | cc would „ 


court. (From theſe authorities I preſume, we may (m) 14, f. 


* 
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mae who both died young, and were 


buried of 

7 

a at not deny any thing Ws s prince pill deſired, if 

ce yet it appeared rather the reſult of fear and outward hi 

ee compliance, than love or natural affection; being hard- © 

c er drawn to confer an honor or pardon, in caſes of de- 2 

(yo. © ſert, upon a retainer of the prince, than a ſtranger.” (p) P 
born, p. _ However, he was the darling of the Engliſh nation, his V 

—_— court was well filled, and his attendants were numerous; 2 
| in life he was. highly beloved, after death equally la- a 
mented, by all but his father, and his favourite, Ro- k 


chefler. << November the 6th. 1512, proved fatal to 

« him, who died at the age of eighteen, at St. James's 

te of a diſeaſe, with which he had been ſeized in the 

-* * «6 preceding month: but the prevailing opinion of that 

() See Bur- ce time, (q) and ſince adopted by ſome of our hiſtorians, 

3 * ce though contradicted by the unanimous report of his 

Winwood, 60 phyſitians, was, that his end was haſtened by poiſon. 

Vol. III. p. © And this notion received ſome countenance, from 

We. concern, which was ſhewn at his death by 

vinariz, p. the court, though the nation conſidered it as an irre- 

9 „P. 

111. „ parableloſs. For it made ſo little impreſſion upon the 

auge . « king and his favourite, that Rocbgſter, on the gth of 

fon, in cem. November, three days after that melancholy event, 


pleat hiſtory, 4 wrote from Whitehall to Sir Thomas Edmondes, to 


_ by II. p. « begin a negotiation for a marriage between prince 
a (Buch: Charles and the ſecond daughter of France.“ (7) 
view, p. Sir Thomas indeed had more ſenſe of decency, and 
371. therefore delayed it. This the king approved of on con- 


ſideration. For, ſays his majeſty, „ it would have 
<« been a very blunt thing in us, that you, our miniſter, 
« ſhould fo ſoone after ſuch an irreparable loſſe received 
| c by us, have begun to talk of marriage, the moſt 
. (i) Ibid, p. 4 contrary thing that could be, to death and funeralls.“ 
| 373 (Ibis conduct is quite amazing what muſt the 
. world judge of a father who was thus unaffected with 
the death of a worthy virtuous fon ? If to be without 
natural affection » ſhews the utmoſt depravity of the S heart 
0 
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buried with great ſolemnity at Weſtminſter. 


of man, we may without breach of charity, fay that 
Fames's heart was utterly: depraved. His paſſion for his 
favourite; extinguiſhed his affection for his 


eſteem and approbation. But the neglect of a father de- 
prived not prince Henry of that reputation which he ſo 


all young princes; and where-ever his character is 
known, his memory will be highly honoured. 
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Ez e his Altec His child; and, 
his weakneſs and worthleſſneſs made him look on him as. 
an object of terror, whom all mankind viewed with 


well-deſerved, Poſterity have founded forth his praiſes, | 
and held him up tg view as one worthy: the 1mitation of 
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own book with bis name, with a monitor 
Preface. 
__- In'1609, Dr. | ancetot Abc then biſhop 
of Chicheſter, publiſhed at London, in quarto, 
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communicated by the reverend Dr. Birch, 
„ to the . 25 + 


\HE Wortes bookywere. Þ bliſhedor on occa 
 fion"of King lames J. Trip iel nodo Triplex 
ze firſt 9 his. name. Car- 
dinal Bellarmig pub ided In 16 8, under the 
name of Matt(KensTorrus;--x-boe 


dd, a bock in quarto in- 
titled, Reſpono ad librum, cut titulus, triplici 


nodo triplex cuneus, ſive apologia pro juramento 
fidelitatis, adverſus duo bre via Papae Pauli V, et 


recentes literas cardinalis Bellarmini ad Georgium 


Blackvellum, anglice archi-preſbyterum : : re- 
printed at Rome, 1609, in quarto. 


The king upon this anſwer republiſhed his 


Tortura Tort; ſive ad Matthæi Torti librum 
reſponſio, qui nuper editus contra a apologiam 
| -. JErc-.4 


is 


to, pro teſponſione ſua ad libru 


12 1 * 


fereniſſimĩ potentiſſimique principis Jacobi, Dei 
far. magnæ Britanniæ, 1 et enen 


egis, pro Juramento fidelitatis. 5 
Cardinal Bellarmin publiſhed in 2 


#610 in er. 


ne Britanniæ regis, cui titulus elt ple $a 


triplex cuneus, apologia. 
To this Dr. Andrews, now Biſhop of Ely, 


| publiſhed at London, 1610, in quarto, Reſpori- 


ſio ad apologiam cardinalis Bellarmini, quam 
nuper edidit contra I qr monitoriam ſere- 
niſſimi ac potentifſimi principis, Jacobi, Dei 


gratia, magnæ Britanniz, Franciz et Hiberniæ 


regis, fidei defenſoris, omnibus chriſtianis mon- 


.archis, principibus atque ordinibus inſcriptam. 


Nicolas Coeffetau, afterwards Biſhop of Mats 


ſeilles, publiſhed againſt the king's preface at 


Paris, in 1610, in octavo, Reſponſe a Pavertifſe- 


ment, adreſſe par le ſereniſſime Roy de la gran. 


de Bretagne Jacques I. a tous les princes et Po- 
tentates de la chretiente. 

This was anſwered by Peter du Moulin, 
miniſter of Charenton, whoſe vindication of the 
king, was printed in French at Paris, in 1610 


in oOctavo, and in Latin at London. The 


French title is, Defence de la foy catholique, 
continue au livre de Jacques I. Roy d'angleterre 
contre la reſponſe de N. Coeffetau. 

Coeffetau replied to Peter du Movlin's book in 
his apologie pour la reſponſe a Pavertifſement du 
ſereniſſime Roy de la grande Bretagne, contre 
les accuſations du Pierre du Moulin, miniſtre de 
Charenton, printed at Paris 1614, in octavo. 

Mr. John Donne, afterwards doctor of divi- 
nity and dean of St. Paul's, wrote and publiſhed, 
before his entrance into orders, a quarto volume, 

8 | printed 


APPENDIX 


We at London in 1610, in ſupport of the 
king's defences of the oath of allegiance, Pſeudo- 
martyr: «©, wherein out of certaine propoſitions 
and graflation: this concluſion is evicted, that 
„ thoſc, am} ich are of the Romane religion in 
this kingdom, may, and ought to take the 
* oath of allegeance.“ | 
? Father Parſons, the Jeſuit, publiſhed at St. 
Omer in 1608, in quarto, the judgment of a 
© catholic gentleman, concerning king James's 
. N apology for the oath of allegiance: anſwered 
1 by Dr. William Barlow, afterwards biſhop of 
4 Lincoln. Wood, Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 362. 
ql ; M,artinus Becanus publiſhed at Mentz in 1610 
in octavo, refutatio apologiæ et monitoriæ præfa- 
tionis Jacobi regis Angliæ —and Refutatio 
torturæ torti contra ſacellanum regis Angliæ. 
Dr. William Tooker, dean of Litchfield, 
anſwer'd him in his Certamen cum Martino Be. 
cano, futiliter refutante apologiam Jacobi regis, 
Printed 1 in 16171, in octavo at London. | 
| Becanus replied to Dr. Tooker in his Duellum 
cum Gulielmo Tooker de primatu regis Angliæ, 
I printed at Mentz in octavo; where he publiſhed 
= likewiſe the ſame year, and in the ſame form, a 
_ i book againſt biſhop Andrews, intitled Controver- 
[| . ſia Anglicana de poteſtate tegis et bart con- 
4 tra Lancellottum Andræam. 
To which laſt book of Becanus an anſwer? was 
? n by Robert Burhill, intitled, Contra Becani 
controverſiam anglicanam aſſertio pro jure regis, 
proque epiſcopi Elienſis reſponſione ad apologiam 
| | Bellarmini; London 1613, in oftavo——— Mr. 
=_ Richard Harris publiſhed likewiſe an anſwer in 
Latin at London, 1612 in octavo, to Becke 
1 controverſia anglicana, — 


Leonard 


oy 


APPENDIX 


L eonardus Leſſius wrote againſt the king's 
prefatio monitoria, in a book printed at Ant- 


werp, 161 1, in octavo, and intitled de antichriſ- : 


to et ejus preecurſoribus diſputatio, qua refutatur 


præfatio monitoria Nan gs: magne Bri- 
* 


tannie,* 
This was anſwered by Dr. George Downame, 


afterwards biſhop of A aden in Ireland, 


in his book, called, Papa Antichriſtus, ſeu dia- 
triba duabus partibus, quarum prior 6 Libris vin- 
dicat Jacobi regis ſententiam de antichriſto, poſ- 


terior refutat Leonardi Leſſii 16 demonſtrationes 
regis ef ec dee London 


1620. 
Francis Suares, ahe Jeſuit, attacked the king's 


_ apology for the oath of allegiance in his defen- 


ſio fidei catholicæ contra anglicanæ ſectæ errores, 
una cum reſponſione ad Jacobi regis apologiam 
pro juramento fidelitatis, printed at Coimbra in 
1613, and at Mentz in 1619. 


Leonardus Coc quæus, an Auguſtinian monk, 
publiſhed at Friburg in 1610, examen præfa- Sx 


tionis apologiz Jacobi regis pro ene f- 


| delitatis. 


James Gretſer, the jeſuit, in 1610 printed at 
Ingolſtad, Bac %! Awpan, ſeu commentarius exe- 
geticus in Jacobi regis magnæ Britanniæ pre-. 
fationem monitoriam, et in ejuſdem apologiam 
pro juramento fidelitatis. 

Andræas Eudæmon- Johannes wrote againſt 
biſhop Andrews, in his parallelus Torti et tortoris 
ejus L. Ciceſtrenſis, ſeu reſponſio ad torturam 
Torti pro Roberto Bellarmino ; Colen in 1611. 
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This was replied to by Dr. Samuel 0 
Regius Profeſſer of ar at n 
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book, printed there in quarto under the title of 
«. Increpativ Andreæ Endæmon- Johannis de 
ipfami parallelo, et renovath, aſſertio torture 
Torti pro epiſcopo elienſi He publiſhed 
likewiſe at Cambridge in 16% in quarto 
Epphata to T. T. or a defenſe of they biſhop of 
Ely concerning his anſwer to cardinal Bellarmin's 
apology, againſt the calumnies of a ſcandalous 
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